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EDITORIAL. 


During the recent presidential campaign, there was a poem 
contributed to campaign literature which ended with these 
lines, “Who loses or who wins, God save the State.” This is 
the beginning of patriotism. Many people consider the meaning 
of patriotism to be a mere sentimental enthusiasm, which is all 
very well in itself, but it does not go far enough. Love of 
country springs from a more intelligent source than this; for 
it, we must have some idea of what kind of a country we are 
living in, how it is governed and by whom. Women are for 
the most part progressing in this, and there is a rising desire 
to really know under what conditions we live. These conditions 
would be understood far better if the newspapers were consulted 
more often. 

In the majority of civilized countries of today, the general 
custom is for all to stand when the national anthem is being 
played. This is a custom which, not only should be universally 
practiced, but should be entered into gladly. Many women 
affirm that in the theatre especially, it is really too much to 
expect of them, when they have their numerous possessions 
heaped one on the other in their laps, to jump to their feet 
quickly and applaud. They feel they can be fully as patriotic 
when comfortably ensconced in their chairs, as on their feet 
searching wildly for their numerous bundles scattered hope- 
lessly about them. I suppose it really is far more dignified to 
be examining the shining pate of the leader of the orchestra 
through one’s opera glasses, but there are times when dignity 
is not the most valuable asset. 
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Boston people are often considered to be most negligent 
in this respect and I have often thought them unresponsive 
until lately, when I was convinced the reverse was true. In 
one of the theatres not long ago the orchestra suddenly began 
to play “Dixie.” Although this is not a national song, still 
everyone in the theatre wa's on his feet instantly, applauding. 
Certainly great progress has been made in late years among the 
general public in this particular, and we only hope that it continues. 

A great many of us are not quite sure as to which the 
national anthem is — “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” or “The Star 
Spangled Banner” — and there have been many discussions 
lately about them. But if any of us are able to say that we 
can sing either of these all the way through, it would be quite 
a step towards catching the spirit of patriotism. For those of 
us who really care to learn our country’s song, an excellent 
opportunity will be offered this winter. A new choral system 
has been instituted in the school, in which all of us take part. 
During the course we are to learn some of the national songs, 
and those who care to know something of them and how they 
should be properly sung, can show their good will by entering 
into it with the right spirit, and then it cannot help but be a 
great success. 

Then about our flags. I wonder how many of us know 
anything of them, — our state, naval and land flags. A curious 
thing happened in one of Canada’s large cities a short time ago. 
Over one of the public buildings there had been flying for some 
years a Canadian flag, but of the navy set, and which literally 
meant that the building on which it was, was afloat. The 
Canadians had no idea of their error until recently. It is said 
that they only discovered it through the aid of one of our sea- 
men. He was walking down the street, and suddenly looking 
up saw the flag, which instantly made him seasick. He went 
immediately to the authorities, notified them and then paid a 
visit to the doctor’s, sending the bill to the city. 

The Canadians of that city certainly knew very little about 
their flags, but I wonder how many of us know any more about 
ours. All of us could know something more about our state 
flags, what they stand for and how they originated. 
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The national flag is an insignificant thing in itself, made 
of three different colored materials set in a uniform manner, 
and yet it signifies our great and powerful nation. It does not 
seem right to have this flag before us so much and to take no 
notice of it. Its significance seems to be lost. That there is 
no established recognition, aside from the salute of the army 
and navy men, has always seemed strange to me. A man always 
takes his hat off to a woman ; surely he must respect his country 
as much as a woman, so why should he not uncover his head at 
the sight of the flag, which means his country, or make some 
sign that he is aware that he is before the flag? 

Mildred Moses. 


THE RAIN. 

Great purple clouds below the stars 
A silver haze of hanging mist, 

The night birds’ call floats on the breeze 
The moan of soft leaves rough wind kissed: 

A thought of violets and of spring 
A whisper soft, then loud again; 

A call of love from kind to kind 
A vague unrest, the Springtime rain! 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


“LA ESCAPADA.” 


It had been a desperately hot day, and though we had 
somehow lived through it, it was only with tempers so sadly 
warped that when someone suggested cards I snapped, “No. 
Leave me alone,” and flung myself into my steamer-chair as if 
I intended to stay there. I looked across the water, silvered now 
by a wonderful moon, to the rows of lights which proclaimed 
that people were astir on shore and emphatically wished myself 
there. It was exasperating to lie anchored in the middle of 
Havana harbor for two days, unable, because of the yellow fever 
quarantine, to go ashore; to know that on shore it was cool, and 
there were theatres and cafes and — 

I was fast working myself into a worse temper when I heard 
a whistle, and the light breeze which had sprung up carried a 
puff of smoke toward me. The whistle was two bars of a popular 
song, and the tobacco was not the kind that Mexicans smoke, so 
I turned with a smile ready, to welcome the interruption. 

“If you’ve come to get me to play ‘Pedro,’ ” I said resignedly, 
“I’m ready — ” But Allan threw away the cigarette with a 
laugh. 

“No,” he said. “It’s something much more exciting — a 
sure-enough elopement.” 

“Right here?” I gasped at an alarming thought. Could it 
be that my wild sister — ? 

Allan read my thoughts. “Oh no, it’s not Anne,” he said, 
“she’s playing double solitaire with Billy. As for its being 
right, — of course if you’d like to?” But I was already half across 
the deck and Allan following me explained. “Come over here,” 
he said, “and we can see the whole thing. Here. Now do you see 
that man in the red shirt down on the steerage deck? There, 
with the frowsy-looking woman in blue? Well they’re two of 
the principal actors, and the girl out on the water is another.” 

I looked down and saw within twenty-five yards of our 
steamer one of the little boats, known as “bum-boats” that ply 
around the harbor. It was so light that it danced up and down 
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on the almost still water, but in the stem stood a girl holding 
to a post for support and balancing herself gracefully on a seat. 
She was dressed in black w r ith a black lace mantilla that accen- 
tuated her height, and when we came upon the scene -was 
speaking rapidly in a low, sweet voice, holding out her hands 
toward us, while the boat in which she stood was rowed round 
and round at her command, now nearer, now further from us. 
The man who rowed it was typically Cuban; dark, with black 
moustache and gleaming teeth and eyes. 

“You must remember how limited my Spanish is,” I said 
to Allan. “I can’t make out what she’s saying except ‘Manuel, 
Manuel!’ Is Manuel the man down here in the red shirt?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Allan. “You’re getting the drift all right. 
Things stand this way, if I have the names correctly: The girl 
in the “bum-boat” is Carmencita, and she, for some unknown 
reason, has been in love with Manuel. He certainly isn’t par- 
ticularly attractive and evidently she got a bit tired of him and 
has been having some fun on the side with the handsome fellow 
who’s rowing her around now*. His name is Jos£. The red- 
shirt person, Manuel, has found out about it and has decided to 
pay her back by eloping with another woman.” 

“Not that old fright!” I exclaimed, looking at the woman 
who stood clutching Manuel’s arm, down on the steerage deck. 

“Yes,” said Allan, “she’s Maria. But things are quite 
complicated now. Carmencita found out that her Manuel was 
eloping with Maria and has come to ask Manuel to take her back. 
It’s rather hard on Jose to make him bring her, but that’s the 
way — ’ ’ 

I had heard Allan discourse on the ways of women before, 
so I stopped him hastily. “Listen!” I said. “They’re talking 
again.” 

Carmencita was on her knees now in the little boat and still 
pleading, “Ah Manuel! Come back to me — You know how I 
love you and how good I will be! Never will I look at Jos6 
again.” She cast a scornful glance over her shoulder at Jos£, 
who pulled so hard at the oars that the little boat nearly upset. 

It righted itself with a gentle splash and then for a moment 
there was dead silence. 
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Manuel spoke next. Leaning over the steamer’s railing 
he held out his arms to the girl in the boat. “Yes, Carmencita,” 
he said, “I will take you back. After all I was a fool to think 
I would elope with Maria.” His scornful look made Maria 
shrink away from him. “Maria is not even pretty,” he said. 
“No, I do not want her. I will come back to you.” 

But now that she had him Carmencita with the quick fickle- 
ness of her race changed her mind as to his value. Drawing 
herself up proudly she spoke in a clear, cold voice. “After all, 
Manuel, I do not want you again,” she declared. “Go with that 
woman.” (Poor Maria had sunk almost out of sight.) “And I 
will go back with Jose and be happy — for I know that you will 
be unhappy, even as you have made me unhappy.” 

The boat turned but she ordered it closer, and more talking 
ensued, in which I could discern only the word, “la photographia.” 

“She wants her photo back,” said Allan. “Poor Manuel 
can’t even keep that.” 

After some talking Manuel produced the picture and flung 
it from him. It was evidently intended to strike the water, but 
Jose brought his little boat around suddenly and catching the 
picture crushed it to his lips. 

Furious, Manuel made as if to leap from the steamer, but 
quick hands restrained him. 

Then Carmencita’s mocking laugh floated across the 
widening space as the little boat pulled away. “Adios Manuel! 
Tomorrow I marry Jose!” 

And far out in the silvery water a ring glittered and fell. 

“That’s the way with those Cubans,” said the Captain’s 
heavy voice as Allan and I turned away. “Fickle as the deuce.” 

Katherine Carr. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


Last fall I started from Dundas, Dundas is my home, you 
know, to go to Chicago. 

So — you have been in Chicago? Well, then you know 
what a place it is. I always thought Northfield and Mendota 
were busy places, and large, too, but Chicago ! 

No, I never will go there again. Not if Jane Smith insists 
and insists. But I should like to see the “White City” again. 

You did! Well, I never! You, a scarey little blue petti- 
coated thing going down the Shoot- the-Shoots! I wouldn’t do 
that. 

Oh, yes, I must tell you about that visit. The Rock Island, 
that “pushme” train arrived in Chicago about half past ten in 
the morning. I asked the porter to take my bundles. Just a 
suit case? Indeed not! I had a hand bag, two grips and a 
lunch basket. Quite a load for a woman no longer in her 
twenties ! 

I believe I will take off my hat, Mrs. Piker. My hair is 
getting so thin and it is just because I keep my head covered 
so much. 

Yes, yes, where was I? That’s right, at the station. 
That old coon, when he had placed my grips on the platform, 
he said, “Madam, my pay!” Well I just gave him a look and 
turned on my heel. I saw a young fellow in a green suit with 
large yellow buttons, standing around doing nothing, so I called 
to him and said, “Here boy, take these parcels to that check- 
room. This is my name, Miss Handy Fair. I’ll return for 
them this afternoon.” You see they were too heavy for me to 
carry around while I hunted for Jane. The boy looked rather 
stunned and opened his mouth as if to speak, but I did not 
wait. I squirmed through the crowd which was entering the 
gates to the station. I hurried toward the opposite door but 
a fat, burly policeman wdth a threatening club, rushed up to 
me and shouted, “Madam, you must not go out this door. 
Take the next one on the right.” 
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The very idea! Telling me not to go out of an open door! 
I would have said something to him but that stick he held was 
terrible looking, so I started for “the next one on the right.” 
The crowd was immense. I thought perhaps a circus was in 
town but, after inquiring, I found out that most of the city 
people were visiting a country fair, a few miles out of Chicago. 
Most of the people!! Well, Chicago is pretty big after all. 

I knew Jane lived on Twenty-Ninth Street, North, so I 
started for that place. I saw a queer-looking wagon coming 
down the street, and as I was shoved into a halting crowd on 
the sidewalk, I watched this funny thing rolling toward me. 
There were two horses and a large wagon on wheels. People, 
many people, were in this, and lo, — the thing stopped. A 
man called, “This goes to Twenty-Ninth Street,” so I picked 
up my plaid plaited skirt and tumbled up the steps. The man 
came through the wagon and asked me for five cents. He 
looked so very stern that I handed him a ten cent piece but 
he handed me back a nickel. Very kind of him, I’m sure. 

After a joggling ride the wagon stopped, and as everyone 
was getting out, I started to do so, also. But that old plaited 
skirt caught, and down the steps I fell headfirst onto the pave- 
ment. Oh, I must have looked nice. Imagine, falling down 
in the middle of a busy street! I picked up my bonnet and 
walked lamely to the sidew r alk. I asked a woman where Miss 
Jane Smith lived but she didn’t know. I inquired at many 
houses about Miss Jane Smith, but no one knew where she lived. 

I was getting very hungry but I saw no store or anything 
to eat. There were so many people, who stepped on my feet 
and pushed me here and there, that I soon became very tired. 

Why didn’t I go somewhere and sit down? Where could 
I go in a big city and not a friend except Jane Smith and she 
couldn’t be found? At last I asked a man how I could get to 
the station. He asked me what station and I said, “Why, the 
station where the trains come in, of course.” At last I found 
the station and the check office. I told the man behind the 
counter that I wanted my grips. He asked me for my tickets. 
I didn’t have any ticket. “Well, then you can’t get your grips,” 
he said. “I’ll report you to the police,” I gasped. 
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A kind gentleman stepped up and asked if he could do 
anything for me. I told him my troubles, and he said, “Let 
me telephone for you.” I was so tired that I only nodded, 
but I had not the slightest idea what he meant. 

I dropped into a seat and waited for the kind old man to 
return. Before long, he stood before me and said, “Your 
friend will be here in a half an hour.” 

Well, I never knew what he did, but Jane came for me, 
and after, some trouble, we found my grips at another station. 
How they got there I do not know. 

Chicago is a very large place. What, are you going there 
next week? Well, I pity you. But, w r ait, I would like to see 
that “White City” again. Say, Mrs. Piker, I believe I will go 
wdth you. I’ll just write Jane Smith today and tell her I’m 
coming. Chicago is a very fine place after all. 

Betty Barton. 


THE COMING OF PETER. 


In spite of her years, old Miss Howe almost rushed to the 
door when she caught a glimpse of the unfamiliar blue uniform 
of the village postman, for a letter was a rare and wonderful 
thing to her. Indeed, she hardly got one a year, and then it 
was always from her cousin in the city. 

Miss Howe and her step-sister were unimportant personages 
in the sleepy little country village. They lived their quiet lives 
without interruption and no outside interest disturbed their 
peace. They had simply lived in a deep groove, from which 
they never escaped, until the coming of Peter. 

The letter was about Peter. It was also from the cousin. 
Next door to the cousin had lived Peter and Peter’s mother. 
But Peter’s mother had died, and he was left alone. For a few 
days the cousin had taken care of him, but she could do so no 
longer. Would not her cousins take the baby, if only for a year? 
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There was money enough to keep Peter a year. Then he could 
go to an orphan asylum. But he was so little, so sweet, he 
couldn’t go just yet. 

Miss Howe read, and then excitedly pattered to the back 
porch. “Joanna! Joanna!” she called shrilly in the direction of 
the barn. In the doorway appeared a tall, gaunt figure, milkpail 
in hand. “I’m cornin’, Anne,” she cried hastily, impressed by 
her sister’s agitated demeanor. 

Open-eyed and open-mouthed she listened to the letter, and 
then expressed her feelings in a gasp, as she sat down abruptly 
on the kitchen chair. 

“Why, Anne, we jest can’t!” she cried. “The idea!” 

“Why can’t we?” questioned her sister. “There’s money 
for a year, an’ he’s only a baby, an’ it’ll be interestin’, an’ 
somethin’ to — ” she broke off sharply, went to the window, and 
stood there looking out. “Somethin’ to love,” she murmured to 
herself. 

“Anne, if the baby comes here, everythin’ ’ll be turned 
upside down, an’ besides, we’re too old and set in our ways to be 
fussin’ about a child. We don’t know r anythin’ about him, he’ll 
track mud over the clean floors, and goodness knows what 
trouble he’ll make. Like as not — ” 

But her objections were cut short by Anne’s decided voice. 
“That’s jest it, Joanna,” she declared, “we are too set in our 
ways. Peter’ll brighten us up, an’ I don’t know how you feel, 
but I’m tired of pokin’ along dull like, the way we do!” 

“All right, then, Anne. Goodness knows I hope he won’t 
be no trouble, but ef he is, it’s your fault. Let’s write back an’ 
say we’ll take him.” 

Writing the letter was a long and laborious task, but it was 
at last written and sent, and the inmates of the little white 
house with the green lawn, and bright old-fashioned garden, 
settled down to possess their souls of patience until the coming 
of Peter. 

Peter came. He came with a great noise, squealing and 
laughing in baby glee, in heated pursuit of the elderly tabby cat 
that usually adorned the sunny doorstep of the Misses Howe. 
Behind him in breathless haste came the usually dignified cousin. 
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But shyness overcame Peter as he was led up the boxwood 
bordered gravel path, and he pressed to his guardian, looking at 
Miss Anne and Miss Joanna with big distrustful blue eyes. 

Those ladies, stiff and prim in their Sunday dresses, made 
him cordially welcome, and Miss Anne, with instinctive knowledge 
of what would please, made his friendship by liberal gifts of 
delicious seed cakes, and showed him the kittens in -the hayloft. 

Peter cheerfully bid his erstwhile guardian goodbye, and 
appeared quite contented with his lot. He was naughty, after 
the fashion of babies, and his one desire in life was to catch a 
hen. 

One day he fulfilled this desire, and appeared at the house, 
his face radiant, the rooster swinging head downward, held by 
one leg! 

He told them, amid joyful squeals, that he had chased it 
into a comer and caught it. 

It was beautiful to see the delight the two sisters took in 
mothering him. To brush out his tumbled golden hair, and to 
wash the grubby little hands was perfect joy to them. 

To hear him say his baby prayers, and to tuck him up and 
give him a goodnight kiss, were privileges they took turn and 
turn about. 

And then the pure happiness of fashioning his little clothes ! 

But they could not get Peter to say whom he loved most. 
If asked, he replied solemnly, “The big cat and all the little cats.’’ 

At last the year had come to an end. Peter must go ! They 
could no longer afford to keep him. 

To Peter also the idea of going brought desolation and woe. 
When the news was broken to him, Peter lifted up his voice and 
wept. 

It seemed impossible to the old ladies. Peter go! When 
the night time came, and Peter was put to bed tenderly, and for 
the last time, he realized fully what it all meant. When the 
sisters went from the room, his soft wail of “I don’t want to go!’’ 
reached Miss Anne’s ears. She slipped back, and clasped him 
in her arms, her hot tears falling on his face. “Why, you’re 
crying,” said Peter slowly, “same as when I fell down on the 
chickie and killed it, but now you’re crying ’cause of me, not the 
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chickie. Never mind, Miss Anne, I’ll stay if you feel so bad. 
1 — ” 

But Miss Anne had fled choking from the room. 

Downstairs Miss Joanna stood on the back porch. Her 
gaze wandered around the tiny outbuildings until it came to 
the little dairy. Suddenly she started, and then stood still in 
the moonlight, clasping and unclasping her hands, a look of 
high resolve on her face. “I will,” she said in a strained tone, 
and turned indoors. 

“Anne!” she said, confronting her sister, ‘‘we are going to 
keep Peter!” 

‘‘How!” 

‘‘We are going to make cheese and sell butter like Mrs. 
Hicks who died last week. She had a good business, and there 
is no one else!” 

‘‘Joanna! Like common tradespeople!” 

‘‘What does it matter? We can keep Peter!” 

Gwyneth Browne. 


THE TEMPTATION OF KIKU-SAN. 


The old temple bells pealed out the slow strokes of sunrise. 
Little Kiku-San stirred wearily on her lacquered pillow, brush- 
ing a tear from her curved lashes as she roused herself from her 
solemn meditations. The yellow sunbeams rioted playfully 
among the brilliant hues of her silken bed-coverings, contrasting 
strongly with her pale face which showed traces of a sleepless 
night. 

In her hands, Kiku-San clasped the small golden figure of 
a hideous little god, beautifully carved, being almost perfect 
in its workmanship. With one tender kiss, she slipped the 
little trinket on to its thin gold chain, and clasped it about her 
throat under the soft folds of her kimona. After making her 
simple toilet she knelt before the altar, offering up a prayer to 
Uchida, her chosen god, asking for his kind protection during 
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the approaching day. Then, crossing the room, she reverently 
made three low bows before a little stone tablet, on which were 
carved the words: “Yeitan. a Flower in the House of the Gods.” 
A lamp of pure vegetable oil, whose light had never been suffered 
to die, burned before the little shrine, commemorating this 
idealized relative of Kiku-San’s. Through this shrine, and 
owing to the daily loving offices required by it, Yeitan, the 
Beautiful One, had never ceased to be a presence in the vener- 
able household. 

According to the command of the mighty god, Uchida, the 
third daughter of each family of the house of Kano, was obliged, 
at the age of eighteen, to sacrifice herself to the pursuit of a 
religious life within the walls of the convent in the old Shinshu 
temple. 

Years ago Yeitan had, for months before her departure 
for the convent, assisted in the fashioning of the delicate kimonas, 
sashes, embroidered with golden patterns, and the veil-like gar- 
ments, which her older sister, Kiku-San’s honorable mother, was 
to wear at her approaching wedding fete. 

Never revealing the ever-present terror, gnawing at her 
heart, Yeitan secretly suffered, bitterly resenting her lonely 
fate which excluded this beautiful experience from her life; 
and on the day of her eighteenth birthday, she, uncomplainingly 
left her home to take up her abode with the nuns of the temple. 

At the close of her beautiful existence, she left the little 
golden image with her sister, requesting that it be placed about 
the neck of her third daughter, as a safe-guard against tempta- 
tion and wicked thoughts; so, when little Kiku-San came into 
the world — the third daughter — her mother, with a tearful 
blessing, clasped the keepsake about her throat, offering up a 
prayer of supplication to Uchida to look down on her little one 
with compassion and make her fate less hard. Among Kiku- 
San’s earliest impressions were her frequent visits to the nunnery 
on the hill, with its silent gray figures, gliding to and fro like 
passing shadows. All her teachings were a preparation for her 
future life, Yeitan being put before her as an ideal embodiment 
of purity and womanliness, whose perfection Kiku-San was to 
endeavor to imitate in her simple development. 
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Laying a fragrant spray of iris on the floor before the shrine, 
she opened the decorated shoji of her chamber admitting the 
increasing flood of morning light, which was fast driving away 
the last gray shreds of mist. Just outside, a superb plum tree 
writhed and twisted its leafy arms, as it exhaled its sweet per- 
fume. 

But even these beautiful heralds of the new-born day failed 
to lift the cloud of gloom from Kiku-San’s pretty face, for, did 
not each successive rising of the sun only hasten the fatal hour 
when she must take herself to the old retreat, whose broad, low 
roofs were barely visible through the hedges of the sacred mochi 
trees ? 

The other members of her honorable household attributed 
her depressed spirits and sad looks to her sorrow at the approach- 
ing separation; but only Kiku-San and another understood and 
appreciated her secret grievance! 

She had seen him first at the recent fete of Yeddo. How 
well she remembered each detail of .that wonderful night — the 
voices of the singing girls, the gayly colored flags and banners, 
and the elfish dancing of the yellow lanterns on the hurrying 
jinrikishas. 

“Tatsu! The Powerful One!” How well he was named! 
She had met him many times lately on her frequent walks up 
the mountain side, and had poured out the pent-up emotions 
of her aching heart, into his sympathetic ears. His presence 
encouraged an indescribable something which crept up in her 
heart crowding out the pious intentions, leaving only Tatsu in 
its place. 

Poor little Kiku! She knew she was very wicked, and 
counted the days until her departure with an intermingled 
sensation of sorrow and joy! Sorrowful over having to sacrifice 
her desires — and glad — why, for days after she had been with 
Tatsu, his words echoed in her memory and urged her fancy 
on to the painting of impossible pictures! But it was a sorrow- 
ful kind of joy and Kiku-San, when she found herself yielding 
to these tempting mind-pictures, would cast herself before her 
cherished shrine to Yeitan, imploring that her undeserving soul 
might be purified by a sacred visitation ! 
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Evening drew on, and found Kiku-San slowly wending her 
way down the mountain path. In her hands she clasped a tiny 
rose-plant given to her by Tatsu. Her face was wonderful in its 
expressive love and tenderness; for Tatsu, unable to remain 
silent longer, had begged her to come with him to another land 
of flowers and sunshine, where no tears or binding customs could 
come between them! As he spoke, he stooped and gathered up 
a little undeveloped rose-plant, telling Kiku-San to cherish and 
nurture it until, symbolic of her love for him, it would bloom in 
the full glory of its exquisite perfection. They agreed to meet 
each day in this same beautiful spot among the camphor trees. 

Little Kiku-San trembled at the near approach of the awful 
day! Even at night her weary brain was made a chaos of 
disordered thoughts by the visitations of Kado-Yen, the dream 
god. Sometimes, she dreamed she heard an elfish scream, and 
turning, would meet the furious glitter of the eyes of the little 
gold idol! Gradually their crimson fire faded to the pale pink 
softness of a velvet rosebud, in whose center the beautiful face 
of Tatsu now and then appeared! An odor of sandalwood 
bespoke the presence of the lovely Yeitan, and Kiku-San was 
awakened by its startling reality. 

At length, the day before her unhappy eighteenth birthday 
arrived, and Kiku-San made her last trip up the mountain side 
to say farewell to Tatsu. In her hand, she carried the cherished 
rose-plant, each perfect petal nestling against each other, pre- 
paring for the final outburst of glory. Every flower and tree 
and blade of grass along her path seemed to speak a tender 
greeting as she passed by them, her heart torn by her contending 
emotions. 

Tatsu was awaiting her, and they stood alone in silence 
surveying the wonderful scene around them. Far off to the east, 
the Sumeda River twisted in and out, reflecting "the rosy tints 
of the deepening sunset. A mist was gathering over the distant 
rice fields in soft layers of color, almost hiding the temple roofs 
and gray house eaves. Then, like the blossoming of a wonderful 
flower, the cone of the sacred mountain, Fujiama, flashed into 
splendor. 
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Kiku-San, unable to resist longer this inevitable passion, 
surrendered to Tatsu’s entreaties, saying as they parted, “Come 
at the sunrise hour. I shall be ready.” 

She saw as she hurried homeward that her little rose was 
slowly opening, and she loved it for its intelligent sympathy. 

After the evening meal, Kiku-San retired to her chamber 
wishing to be alone to bask in the sunshine of this new found 
love. Even as she knelt for the last time before the shrine of 
Yeitan, fully realizing the enormity of her sins, she seemed 
unable to check the buoyancy of her spirits. She continued her 
chanted prayers for several hours, when her devotions were 
disturbed by a low rumbling noise in the distance. The rattling 
of the shoji finally became so loud that she raised her prostrate 
form from the floor, startled by the weird moanings of the wind. 
What could it mean? 

Kiku-San trembled! She had heard' these same weird 
sounds once before and had not forgotten! 

It was the wrath of the gods venting their terrible fury on 
Kiku-San! She became more terrorized as the elements 
increased in their anger. The flashing lightning ripped and 
split the pine trees on the hillside — then hurled them in a crashing 
mass towards the valley below\ 

Kiku-San, with trembling fingers, lighted all her tapers and 
incense-pots, and placing them before the grinning figure of 
Uchida, implored him to be merciful and pacify the furies of 
the air. 

But with each renewed boom of thunder, his demon-like 
eyes increased in brilliancy, as if delighting in the deafening 
echo. Kiku-San beat her forehead on the floor before him, as 
her thoughts turned to the flowers, birds and trees — her dear 
little nature friends — all being sacrificed, owing to her wicked 
deeds. 

She reached for her little rose-plant and saw that it held a 
sparkling drop of dew in its velvet heart. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and she lifted the blossom tenderly to her lips. 

A crash! The gale had torn open the shoji, admitting the 
full force of the wind. 
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With a scream, Kiku-San ran out in the face of it, the 
intermittent flashes of lightning pointing out the path through 
the wreck and havoc wrought by the storm. 

At last, gasping with fright, Kiku-San found herself at the 
massive entrance of Shinshu temple, and with superhuman 
effort, thrust open the massive door! 

Down past the fantastically carved idols she staggered, 
afraid to raise her eyes in the awful presence; but with one 
fleeting glance at O-Ji-San, the terrible god of Fate, she fell 
prostrate, face downward. 

Gradually the storm lessened and the elements became 
pacified. The blue incense smoke from a thousand burning 
lamps, encircled with snake-like lovingness about the motionless 
figure, and caressed the white fingers which held fast in their 
clasp a few crumpled rose leaves. 

Little Kiku-San had answered the call of the gods! 

Helen W. Swenson. 


THE ARMOR OF MR. CHIVALRY. 


In the wonderful castle of American-Ideas lived Mr. Money- 
Maker. Now this Mr. Money-Maker’s first name was Bank-Note, 
and aside from being the main support of this castle he has 
little bearing on my tale. Surrounding the castle was a garden 
full of flowers called Hopeful Blossoms, but Mr. Money-Maker 
had very foolishly allowed a family of worms, whose sirname 
was Selfish Desires, to abide in this beautiful place, and they 
were gradually destroying all the new born blossoms. But 
this said Bank-Note had a daughter, Miss Fair- Young-Coquette, 
who was very fond of these Hopeful Blossoms and with the help 
of the gardener, Old-Retainer-of-the-Family, was trying to 
kill the Selfish Desires. It was a difficult task though and they 
soon found that outside help was necessary. 
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Now comes the difficult point, for Miss Fair- Young-Coquette 
must choose between her two lovers, of course she had others, 
Mr. Friend-of-the-Family being one, but Mr. Chivalry and Mr. 
Modern-Man were foremost. Mr. Chivalry was a splendid type 
of physical manhood, tall, fair, with broad shoulders which did 
not stoop even beneath his heavy armor. His face was waxlike 
in complexion, with a round spot of delicate pink on each cheek, 
a small rosebud mouth, and china blue eyes. While on the 
other hand, Mr. Modern-Man hardly came up to Swelled-Head’s 
shoulder (Swelled-Head was Mr. Chivalry’s first name) and his 
hair was a shocking color of red and clashed terribly with the 
orange tie he always insisted upon wearing. Stocky he was, 
with lots of muscle, sparkling black eyes, a mouth which seemed 
to come into contact with his ears, and a generous display of 
freckles across his nose. But the wnrst part of it all — he stut- 
tered — and when proposing could get no farther than, 

“Coqie, I love you m — m — m — m !” and of course 

this would never do, for Swelled-Head could recite Byron 
wonderfully well. 

So between these two, Miss Fair- Young-Coquette had to 
choose — and as all coquettes do — she picked out the handsome 
one. She had her sister, Smarty-Cat, take a note to him one 
morning in which she wrote the one romantic word “Come!” 

The next morning she was busy in her garden when the 
charming Mr. Chivalry strode in, his armor clanking horribly, 
for he had hurried so that his servant, Poor-Class, had not had 
time to oil it. This jarred terribly on the shaking old nerves 
of the gardener, Old-Retainer-of-the-Family, and when he asked 
Swelled-Head to remove some of his mail of Pride, the 
only reply he received was a snort. Then he found himself 
dangling in mid-air — Mr. Chivalry having hold of his one strand 
of gray hair — and soon he landed on the other side of the wall, 
with the imprint of Mr. Chivalry’s foot on his trousers. Thus 
did Swelled-Head put aside one obstacle which was in the way 
of his courtship. 

He had hardly seated himself beside Coqie when in bounded 
her pet dog, Affectionate Pup. Coqie immediately began 
fondling the dog, when suddenly out-shot Mr. Chivalry’s right 
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hand, upon which was still his glove made by Cruelty & Co., 
and Affectionate Pup followed in the tracks of Old-Retainer. 

“You are unjust,’’ cried the young girl. 

“You are mistaken, fair one, it is the creed followed by all 
my family,’’ the squeaking voice answered. Then with tact, 
astonishing in him, he made this suggestion, “Forsooth, shall we 
not stroll by the river of the Test of Manhood? I care not for all 
these commoners which seemed bound to hinder me. Your 
gardener had dirt upon his hand — he is not fit to look at. I 
even soiled my left glove, made by that excellent firm of 
Haughty, Selfish & Co., on his hair!’’ 

The young girl assented by a nod of her extreme right puff — 
so together they strolled through the Valley of Sentimentality 
and at length reached the river of the Test of Manhood. Mr. 
Chivalry had made quite a conquest over the only-too-ready- 
to-be-snatched heart of Miss Fair- Young-Coquette — and had 
just loosened his armor sufficiently to kneel at the feet of his 
fair one when a terrible catastrophe occurred. 

Tease, Coqie’s young brother, had followed them all the 
way, listening to what had passed between them. Now was 
his chance to make a fitting climax to this love scene. He 
rushed to his sister and catching hold of the left puff — tore them 
all off. Mr. Chivalry seeing what had happened and hearing 
the agonizing moan which came from his sweetheart’s tightly 
closed lips — made one mad rush at the young scoundrel. But 
Tease was too agile for him and bounded aside, only to slip and 
disappear over the low bank into the river. 

“Help! Help! Save my dear young brother!’’ was what 
followed — then a succession of loud, hair raising shrieks. 

“I am a hero,” were the words Mr. Chivalry uttered, and 
side-stepping to the bank, he stumbled on a twig and disappeared. 

“My lover and my brother, will no one save them?” came 
from the lips of the agonized girl. 

Then came a crashing in the bushes and a short, stocky 
figure appeared, clad in a track suit. 

“I w w w ,” but the ending of 

the word was lost in a gurgle and Mr. Modem-Man dove over 
the bank. 
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Poor Mr. Chivalry had made desperate struggles to regain 
the shore but his armor was extremely heavy, and his two 
gloves were far too burdensome, so he sank hopelessly into 
the sparkling river. Just then Mr. Modern-Man dove into the 
water, and after something of a struggle came scrambling up 
the bank, dragging after him both Mr. Chivalry and poor Tease. 

He was not a handsome specimen of humanity, but he had 
gone through the Test and his victory shone in his face. He 
deposited his burdens at the top of the bank then walked straight 
to Miss Fair-Young-Coquette. 

“I h — h — have s — something for you, Coqie,” and he 
handed her a box which he had clung to all this time. 

Coqie, in bewilderment opened this strange box, and in it 
lay all the worms, Selfish Desires, dead. Then some strange 
power seemed to give Mr. Modem-Man speech. 

“I love you madly, Coqie,” and she put out her hand of 
Just Deserts to him. Mildred Moses. 


AT A SHRINE OF THE CHINESE GODS. 


All Chinatown is ablaze with red and yellow; red and 
yellow lanterns are hung from the windows, red and yellow 
banners are fastened over the doors and are hanging from the 
queer little balconies over the sidewalk, and the little yellow 
people go scurrying about, for this is the time of the Chinese 
New Year and everything is in readiness for the celebration. 

We walk along the dirty, narrow street until we come to 
a door over which are painted some Chinese letters. Our guide 
tells us that this is the Joss-house, so we enter, and, as we climb 
the three flights of rickety stairs, the weird fragrance of burning 
incense comes down to us. On the top floor a wrinkled, old 
Chinaman ushers us into a room, or hall, richly decorated with 
beaten brass and wood carvings. The apartment is divided by 
elegant screens. After admiring the carving and the brass 
work, we are allowed to go into the part of the hall so mysteri- 
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ously concealed. Ah! now we know why the old priest walks 
around so reverently and why it is really a privilege to visit 
this place, for we are looking upon two of these poor, ignorant 
peoples’ gods, and this is where they are worshipped. The 
great, ugly creature to the right, is the God of War and this 
is his gallant charger; true, he is only a toy on wheels but he 
has gaily colored wings pasted on his sides, and, as the war- 
horse of a god, he is surely to be wondered at. It is at the feet 
of this queer figure to the left, with the red streaks on each 
cheek, and the toy dog, with the two red streaks on its face, 
that the young people pray. 

For w’hat are these bowls and urns, and what have that 
big drum and bell to do 'with it all? Listen to the guide for he 
is explaining things to us: “The young peoples’ god represents 
a little boy whose parents are dead. He cried and cried until 
he had no more tears, then the blood ran down his cheeks and, 
at last, he cried himself to death; at this his dog began to cry, 
and he cried and cried ujitil he had no more tears, then the blood 
streamed down his face, and, finally, he died. The God of War 
and his noble steed explain themselves. Every morning water 
and towels are placed at the foot of each throne that the gods 
may wash. Either wine or tea is kept before them all the time, 
for they must never be thirsty. Now I shall speak of the bowls. 
When a man comes to the temple he lights a bunch of joss-sticks 
and during the ceremony of his worship he puts one stick in 
each bowl, where it burns before the gods.’’ 

Here our guide’s lecture is interrupted by the priest who 
seems, by his jabbering and motions, to be trying to put us 
out. We get rather excited but the guide tells us that the 
gods are going to have their dinner and, of course, we aren’t 
allowed to witness such a solemn performance, so we go again 
into the main part of the hall, but this time we seat ourselves 
quite near the screens, and the guide carefully moves one of 
them so that we may see, at least, a little of the ridiculous 
ceremony. Up comes a Chinaman carrying a big, covered 
basket which he gives to the priest. The priest then places it 
on a wonderfully carved table before the deities; after making 
a great many very low bows, he opens the basket and unpacks 
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its contents. The quantity of food that is placed before these 
two painted idols, the toy dog and horse every day, would 
be sufficient to feed five or six of the hungry looking Chinamen 
who are seen standing around in the street below. Now, the 
feast is spread out, and, after more bowing and praying, the 
priest puts it all back into the basket, gives it to the attendant, 
and it is taken away. See, there is a man who has come to 
pay homage, for he carries lighted joss-sticks in his hand. Be- 
fore he begins his worship, however, the priest enters the sacred 
apartment and makes a great -racket by beating the drum and 
ringing the bell, for, of course, he must wake the god. It would 
be dreadful to pray to a sleeping deity. Now t , the devout, old 
Chinaman enters, falls on his knees and touches his head to the 
floor three times. We are becoming very much interested in 
this odd performance when the priest discovers that we are 
watching; he hurriedly and angrily changes the position of the 
screen so that we may no longer see. 

Our disappointment is somewhat alleviated when the guide 
says that we still have the interesting porch to visit. Noise- 
lessly, we tip-toe to the door lest we disturb the god, and take 
his attention from the prayers of his humble servant. Here, 
on the porch, are two hideous stone dogs, their mouths are 
open showing their enormous teeth; the guide says that these 
monsters are to protect the good spirits within from the evil 
spirits without. The central object of the porch is a beautiful, 
tall, brass urn into which each worshiper places his last joss- 
stick as he leaves the temple. The urn is a very old one and, 
as it has never been emptied, the Chinamen think it marvellous 
that year after year burning joss-sticks are put in it, and still 
it never gets full; they say that the God of War won’t let it. 
In truth, the urn and its precious contents are quite near the 
edge of the porch, so whenever the ashes get near the brim, 
the wdnd blows them out, and never, were it used a thousand 
years, would it get full. 

We have seen all that there is to see in the Joss-house so 
we start out once more into the night, down into the queer 
little streets below, with their hordes of moving Chinamen. 

Margaret McJimsey. 


SKETCHES. 


LOXE-HAXD MIKE. 

This is the story told me by old Jack McGarre, owner of the 
Bar “L” Ranch. 

“It wuz long in the spring of ’79 that he joined the outfit, 
as I remember me, an’ half a dozen o’ the boys were tending 
herd when ’long he hales. I savies that he’d like to punch cows 
fer awhile, an’, being kinder scarce o’ men, I takes him in. 

“He wuz a good looking chap; ’bout six foot-two, blue eyes, 
reddish-gold hair which curled and uster worry him a heap, 
an’ a mouth, — well, no matter if the cattle milled or it wuz the 
31st, it wuz smiling jus’ the same. A pug nose an’ a few freckles 
made him look jus’ what he wuz, — a typical Irishman. 

“He wuz some locoed about his ancestors too, had an old 
ring that uster belong to one. I couldn’t see that it wuz very 
beautiful, jus’ a picture of a crown, a coyote an’ a tomyhawk. 
He seemed to think it wuz some pumkin though. 

“He wuz popular with the boys from the first. He wuzent 
afraid of the — , well, he was Irish. He rode better, shot 
straighter, an’ drank harder than any man on the ranch ; an’ 
as fer draw poker, he won the name of “Lone-Hand Mike’’ the 
night he raked every darn cent in camp. An’ if you want the 
admiration of a western frontiersman, you must beat him at his 
own game. 

“I won’t deny that I wuzent fond of him myself. My 
establishment wuz rather large an’ as I haint got no son, it would 
be a powerful comfort to know I left the ranch with someone 
who would take care o’ it. 

“He never told me much ’bout himself, an’ I never knew, as 
it wuzent the etiquette of the frontier to inquire into such things, 
unless you backed your argument up by a couple of six shooters. 

“He never seemed to care fer enyone partic’allv, except that 
spotted cayuse o’ his. He sure wuz plum locoed ’bout that 
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little animal ; shot a man in the leg onct because he found him 
teasing it. 

“Well, things had been goin’ ’long without much excitement, 
for nearly a month, when one day I wuz hitting the trail fer Rock 
Gulch an’ who should I come ’cross but Mike, an’ him wounded 
too. He wuz lyin’ in the shade of a clump of sage brush with a 
bullet through his lungs. He wuz ’bout gone when I found him, 
but he looked up at me an’ says real slow like: — “Lyria?” Then 
he cashed in his cheques. 

“I took him back to the ranch house, that little horse of his 
following real pitiful like, an’ told the boys ’bout it. We never 
knew how it happened but we always supposed that his quick 
Irish temper wuz at the bottom o’ it. 

“Still one o’ the boys rode to Rock Gulch, six miles away, 
an’ got a gospel-slinger to do the thing right. I know I am a 
rough old miner, but taint nobody’s bus’ness if I cried a little 
when we left him up on Old Baldy all alone. 

“He has a monument that time won’t deface, Old Baldy. 
We buried him right near the summit because everything is so 
still an’ gran’ like that a feller could have God’s Peace up there.” 

Harriet Hasty. 


BOBBY’S CHRISTMAS. 

It was Christmas Eve in New York City. The wind howled 
wickedly, the snow came down thick and fast, and the weather 
seemed colder than ever in “Old Blind Alley.” 

Little Bobby sat on the cold curbing, and shivered; it was 
freezing, and he did so wish he could sit by a fire and be warm. 
He had been down town all day, watching the people hurrying 
to and fro with their arms full of Christmas packages and holly, 
and trying vainly to earn a few pennies, but the passing throng 
hurried on with never a thought for the little urchin. The more 
Bobby thought about the fire, the colder and unhappier he grew, 
and finally he decided to light the few matches that the policeman 
on the comer had given him. So the little fellow gathered a 
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few pieces of dry wood from the nearby gutters and lighted 
them. Oh, it was so good to be warm again, even if it was only 
for a few minutes! Bobby watched the fire eagerly and as the 
flames rose higher, he grew drowsier and drowsier and finally 
dropped asleep. 

********* 

“Be still dear, you’ll feel better in a few minutes.” 

Bobby slowly opened his eyes. What was he doing in 
this big room with its rows of white beds, why were there people 
all around him, what was the sweet smell, and who was the 
beautiful lady bending over him? Bobby lay quietly trying 
to remember. This must be one of those places that Jimmie 
had told him about, where they took people when they were 
hurt. Yes, those matches must be the cause of that stinging 
pain in his arm; it did hurt him so, but then, the good Lady 
bent gently over him, pricked his arm, and soon he felt much 
better. A man dressed in white came and talked to Bobby, 
and told him he might sit up and watch the Christmas Tree. 
Bobby had never seen a real Christmas Tree before, and he 
eagerly watched the Sisters going to and fro with their arms 
full of toys. The tree was laden with wonderful shiny stars, 
and candy, and fruit, and with its red lights seemed like a fairy 
tree to the little lad in the white cot. Some of the little children 
who were able to be up, helped the nurses and Sisters distribute 
the presents, which were received with many happy excla- 
mations. Bobby’s cup was full when he received a beautiful 
black horse, which the nurse pulled with a string on the bed 
for him. But hark, what was that wonderful sound? A hurdy- 
gurdy from heaven? and singing! The voices rose higher, 
and Bobby with a sigh reached out for the nurse’s hand. 

“That is the choir, dear, singing their Christmas hymn.” 

Bobby turned slowly on his side. He closed his eyes and 
with his hand in the “Beautiful Lady’s”, listened while the choir 
above him sang happily: — 

“Hark, the Herald angels sing 
Glory to the Xew-Bom King!” 

Alice Ruth Sprague. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 

It is very early, scarcely more than four o’clock and the 
mists that hang white over the meadows are still visible. Beside 
the dusty road trickles a tiny brook, dancing over stones and 
creeping under branches. 

On a fence rail laid across the brook sits a little boy, swing- 
ing his bare, brown legs happily. His faded blue overalls are 
torn and tattered, and a big straw hat crushed down over his 
ears hides his face. Beside him is a tin can, on which he keeps 
one wary eye, lest its contents should escape. Presently he 
plunges his hand into it and pulls out a long pink worm, then 
with his chubby fingers he forces it onto a bent pin and drops 
it pendant on a bit of twine into the water. 

Then he tugs his hat down still farther over his face, and 
settles himself to fish. Hazelle Sleeper. 


HIS FORTUNE. 

The king of hearts was tossed across the board. 

“You are very sage, sir, very sage. Some day, the world 
will call upon you for solutions of all its puzzles in life. Yes, 
very sage,” said the small dealer, running the cards between 
his fingers. 

A curl of blue smoke arose from the old man’s pipe. 

It was late and the rising moon silvered the dark sky. 
The wind played with the leaves on the trees and roughly 
pulled at the hat and switching skirts of the passersby. From 
the street the white cottage appeared shrouded in sleep. But 
within, with a little candle throwing its short rays on a small 
table, a child was telling his grandfather’s fortune. In the 
stillness of the night, the child’s voice sounded like the call of a 
mourning dove. 

“There goes the deuce of spades,” said the dealer. “Some- 
one is going to send you a telegram. Yes, a telegram! I 
wonder if it could possibly be from funny Uncle Jim?” 
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A merry laugh rushed from the boy’s lips. 

“Now, granddaddie, look at this ace of diamonds. Lucky 
man, you are going to sit at a king’s table. Eat, laugh and 
talk with a king. How mighty you will be! I see you seated 
beside a lofty throne, with a real diamond crown upon your 
bald head. Do you suppose you will have to use a hat pin in 
the crown, grandfather?’’ 

Again he laughed and clapped his hands. 

“Now we are nearing the end, grandfather. Only two 
more cards. Let’s have a good shuffle this time. Perhaps 
you will be made a knight.” 

The dealer made the next card crack against the clinking 
checker-topped table. 

“Oh, hurrah! This eight of hearts means a beautiful robe 
with pearls and rubies peeping out, here and there, from the 
folds. I see you kneeling before a throne, grandfather, and a 
man, oh! he looks like old Saint Peter, is standing beside you. 
Dear me, this is lovely. Perhaps, the next card 

“Turn it up, sonny, and let us see what it is,” interrupted 
the old man. 

“Only a three spot of clubs. That means you are going 
on a long journey. How lovely, grandfather. And the crown 
may come true also.” 

He pushed back his chair and gazed across the table. 

The old man’s head was bowed, and a few glistening tears 
shone on the black spots of the checkerboard. 

Betty Barton. 


THE FAITH OF PERDITA. 

Perdita shifted the heavy bundle, wrapped in the blue table- 
cloth, to her left arm, and giving the edge of her apron to Tomaso 
to hold, she lifted the sleeping baby and followed the big man 
in blue. Under a queer sign on the wall he stopped, and said 
in crude Italian, 

“You said your name was Perdita?” 
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“Si,” answered the girl, her fascinated eyes counting rapidly 
the beautiful gold buttons on his coat. 

“Well, then stay here until someone calls for you,” and the 
man marched away. 

For a moment Perdita stared after him, then, with a sigh, 
laid down the blue bundle and seating herself upon it, began to 
croon softly to Antonina. She sang of the weary trip to this 
strange country, of the long hot hours in the steerage, of the fair 
Americans, and lastly of Tomaso the Big, whom she had come 
so far to meet. It was a long time ago that Tomaso the Big, 
had left Perdita, and he had never seen Antonina, who was 
almost two now. Somehow Perdita was not in a hurry to see 
him, he might be so changed, he might not think her pretty now, 
everyone here seemed so light, perhaps he would not like her 
dark hair. 

So Perdita thought of many things, holding the baby 
Antonina close against her heart, and watching Tomaso the 
Little, lest he wander too far into the strange crowd. This was 
such a noisy place and there was nothing to eat. Time was 
very long here. Presently she drew from the blue bundle a 
loaf of hard, black bread, and tearing off pieces, gave them to 
the children, munching on a piece of crust herself. 

Tomaso would come — had he not said so? But he was 
slow, so slow — ah, well, it was not the habit of Tomaso to be 
quick, and Perdita laughed at the memory of the slowness of 
this man of hers. 

Finally the morning wore into afternoon and Perdita, 
patient still, was weary in every inch of her little body. The 
shouts and the clatter kept Antonina awake, and from time to 
time she wept aloud. Tomaso the Little, tired from his explor- 
ations, slept, clutching the hem of his mother’s skirt. He was 
pretty — oh, so pretty for a boy. Perdita looked at him and 
smiled; Tomaso the Big would be proud of his son. 

The afternoon passed and it was almost dark, when a man 
began to push his way toward the little group. Perdita saw 
him and smiled happily. It was not Tomaso, but Tomaso’s 
very good friend, ’Tonio — he would know what kept Tomaso. 
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’Tonio came slowly to Perdita and looked at her, unsmiling, 
for a moment, then he said gravely, 

“Perdita, Tomaso is dead and you must go back.” 

Perdita sat silent, gazing at him. Then with a sigh she got 
up painfully, for it was hard to sit still all one long day. 

“Si,” she said, “Tomaso is dead and I must go back.” 

Then she gently woke Tomaso the Little, the only Tomaso 
now; and picking up the blue bundle, swung the baby to her 
shoulder and was ready to start. Her face did not change its 
expression of grave understanding, and ’Tonio looked at her half 
fearfully — she might be mad, for one could never tell about a 
woman. 

“This ship sails back tonight,” he said. “Tomaso left 
money, much money for you — you will be quite rich. You can 
find your home? You have friends?” 

“Si,” answered Perdita, and followed him up the gang 
plank and into the steerage. Then ’Tonio gave her her money 
and left her, still silent, with the blue bundle at her feet and 
Antonina in her arms. Tomaso, the Little, slept quietly on the 
floor. 

Slowly she laid the baby in the narrow berth, and put 
Tomaso, the only Tomaso, beside her. Then she sat down on 
the blue bundle and wept. Hazelle Sleeper. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“the post girl.” 

Edwin Booth’s novel, “The Post Girl”, is one of the books 
that one reads, not because it is the latest fiction, though it does 
happen to be that, but for pleasure pure and simple. 

One thing that makes the book attractive is the omission of 
illustrations, — a welcome relief after many of the “modem 
novels” whose chief attraction they seem to be. The pen-pictures 
are so clear that one can see the characters before him. The 
hero of the book is a young and attractive man, by name Maurice 
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Ethelbert Wynne, but spoken of as the “Spawer.” This is the 
local designation in the little Scotch village of Ullbrig for, as is 
explained, “The class of visitor of the pleasure-seeking variety, 
who comes for a month, is charged unprotesting for lights and 
fire, never lends a hand to the washing of his own pots, and 
pays town price for country butter.’’ The “Spawer” is not 
exactly of the pleasure-seeking variety, for he has come to 
Ullbrig with the object of profiting by its quiet and remoteness 
from the outside world to write a concerto. It is his wonderful 
playing that first attracts the notice of Pamela Searle, the “Post 
Girl.” She is a sweet girl whose chief aim in life seems to be 
helping people, and everyone loves her for her sweetness and 
cheerfulness. So well is the story written that you feel you 
really know her, and rejoice for her when, after many sad hap- 
penings, she and Maurice Wynne are at last free to love each 
other. Pamela’s past history has been something of a mystery 
all through the book, but in the end her claim to be a lady, by 
birth as well as actions, is discovered through the efforts of 
Father Mostym, the lovable village rector. 

One closes the book with the feeling that he knows all the 
odd, but very earnest and good people of Ullbrig. 

Katherine Carr. 


“the servant in the house.” 

“The Servant in the House,” by Charles Rann Kennedy 
deals principally with religion. It expresses in its theme the 
important need of the earlier type of Christianity, the need 
of large mindedness rather than creed, and the need of work 
instead of preaching. In its three characters, the Bishop, the 
Vicar, and Manson, the servant, it shows the three types that 
are ruling the Church today. 

The Bishop follows his own ideas, absolutely. He is mer- 
cenary in the extreme, unwilling to undertake anything that will 
not mean some pecuniary advantage. For his church he cares 
nothing, and yet, for so long has he deceived others in this way, 
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that he is himself deceived, and would be much insulted if his 
honor were questioned. 

The Vicar is a second important type; narrow-minded, 
egotistical, and blind to the advantages of anything new, he is 
willing to work and is sympathetic; but his belief in himself 
almost excels his belief in God. 

Manson, the Bishop of Benares, impersonating the Servant, 
is the unusual type. His long experience and his knowledge of 
human nature enable him to understand the Vicar, and to 
realize how much his help is needed His love of Man runs 
through the story bringing the selfishness of the other two men 
into strong relief. 

The rest of the characters, Auntie, Mary, and Robert, the 
father of the little girl, are strongly drawn, and show clearly 
the power of the author. 

The play is remarkably daring, and, unlike most of the plays 
of today, it is as interesting to read as to see. It is totally 
different from most of the twentieth century dramatic work, but 
its worth is evident from its great success. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


“mr. crewe’s career.” 

In “Mr. Crewe’s Career” we have another of Mr. Churchill’s 
political novels, which portray so clearly the politics and problems 
of the day. In this book the chief interest lies in the fact that 
it deals with two generations, whose ideas on ethical questions 
differ so diametrically as to bring about complications which 
threaten to part parent and child; but happily circumstances 
bring about a better ending. 

To be more explicit, the two generations are exemplified in 
a father and son, and in a father and daughter, of whom the two 
older men are associated in a railroad business, which railroad, 
largely through their efforts, has come to control the politics of 
their state. 

The author shows more understanding of Mr. Flint, the 
typical man of affairs, than we should be led to expect from a 
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man whose antagonistic views are as well-known as Mr. 
Churchill’s. 

He has shown clearly that the ethical views of these men 
have become warped by the conditions under which they live, 
but he also makes clear that those conditions will not affect the 
judgment of the next generation. This has always been true 
from age to age, and has been one of the elements of tragedy in 
human life. 

One of the candidates for governor in the political conflict 
is Humphrey Crew T e. Mr. Crewe is one of those perfectly 
humorous characters, chiefly because of the utter lack of humor 
in himself. He goes about tilting at imaginary evils in the 
fashion of Don Quixote and entirely misses even the real issue. 
With his colossal conceit, integrity and seriousness goes a lack 
of ordinary intelligence. He is altogether an enjoyable character, 
although a somew r hat strange one, for the hero of a modern novel. 

Rebecca Reynolds. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


OCEAN POINT. 

Ocean Point, where I go every summer, is a small peninsula 
near the town of Boothbay, about twelve miles away. One 
beautiful thing about it is that we have some kind of flowers all 
through the summer months. The violets are the first; they 
make their appearance late in June. July is provided for with 
strawberry blossoms, and daisies, both yellow and wdiite. In 
August there are blueberry and raspberry blossoms, and in 
September, blackberry blossoms. There are wild roses all 
summer. 

Our house is situated on some steep cliffs leading directly 
down to the water. Behind us, not very far off, is the dark 
forest where we often have been to gather fir-balsam. One of 
those times I shall never forget. 
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It was a beautiful August day when twenty-five young 
people gathered together to pick fir-balsam in order to trim the 
Casino, as there was to be a large fair there in two days. 

We started at one o’clock and before two we had reached 
the place where we were to pick. The girls had to strip the 
branches, where it wouldn’t show, of the small twigs while the 
boys tied them to a rope. Everyone laughed and chatted with 
his or her neighbor, for two picked at each tree. 

At four we stopped our work and started towards home 
carrying our balsam rope over our shoulders. We stopped for 
half an hour to have our pictures taken on the Casino grounds, 
and again at “MacDougall’s” for sodas and ice cream. 

We all doubted as to whether we had picked enough or not, 
but found out next day that there was just enough — five hundred 
yards. Katharine Darracott. 


THE LOST SLIPPER. 

Betty sat discontentedly in the middle of the floor. In 
front of her lay an old pair of pumps, stiff, heavy old pumps! 

“Dear me,” she sighed, making a wry face, “those nasty 
pumps! I won’t wear them any longer !” and two tears started 
from the pretty brown eyes, now flashing in anger. 

Just then mother entered the room with Betty’s pretty 
party dress over her arm, and a letter in her hand. 

“Come, Betty,” she said in her sweet voice, “I have some 
good news for you.” But seeing tears raining down her 
daughter’s cheeks, she laid the dress on the table, and letter in 
hand, gathered Betty up in her arms and tried to comfort her. 

“Betty,” she said, “you just can’t guess what is in this 
letter!” 

“Don’t want to,” sobbed Betty, “dancing school tomorrow 
and I have to wear those hateful pumps.” 

But her mother did not pay any attention to her, and 
drawing out the letter, told Betty that it w'as an invitation to 
a party this very afternoon ! 
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Betty jumped up, excited. But glancing to the floor, her 
eyes caught sight of the pumps, and with a gasp of disappoint- 
ment, she lay back in her mother’s arms, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“But I can’t go, Mammy, if I have to wear those pumps.” 

“I did not say you had to wear them,” said mother, and 
getting up she went out of the room, returning with a parcel in 
her hands. She opened it, and out of it rolled one shiny slipper! 

“Why,” said Betty, “where’s the other one?” 

“Mercy sakes,” said her mother. “Why I certainly had 
two when I left the store. Dear me, I am afraid it is too late 
to go down town again, and still get you ready for the party. 
I am sorry dear, but I guess you will have to go with your old 
shoes.” 

But Betty declared that she wouldn’t, and threw herself 
face downward on the bed. But at last, with many tears and 
restraints, she decided to go and make the best of it. 

She was soon ready, and started with rather low spirits, 
often scowling at her shoes. As she stepped on the piazza, 
there, in the middle, was the other shiny slipper! Running 
back into the house, she hastily put them on, (they fitted 
perfectly) and started again, this time in high spirits, for the 
party. Elizabeth B. Talbot. 


A DISMAL SATURDAY. 

It was Saturday afternoon and rainy, a most discouraging 
outlook for the one day in the week that we weren’t pestered 
with school. There were seven of us at Dorothy’s house and 
every single one of us complained of our ill luck, but no one 
suggested a way to forget the dismal gray atmosphere about 
us. Suddenly the door opened and Nancy blew in — yes that 
was the only way to describe it. Nancy always “blew in.” 
And she was always laughing and happy, or maybe she would 
have only a merry twinkle in her eye, then we always knew 
that she was scheming for some great plan. But today she 
came to tell us a queer thing. 
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“Girls,” she said, “have you ever gotten cross, horribly 
cross, at some little thing, and then the funny side of it suddenly 
makes you howl with laughter? Well, I was putting my room 
to rights this morning, and my window was open a little crack. 
Well, every picture that I put in its proper place obstinately 
refused to ‘remain put.’ I was patient at first and readjusted 
each one as often as it fell, then I coaxed and pleaded with the 
wayward pictures, and propped them up with bits of bric-a-brac. 
Finally I got mad, good and mad, and I sat down in disgust, 
watched them all blow down, each one in its turn, and then, 
do you know it occurred to me how much like some people 
those pictures were, and I just lay back and laughed. You 
know how hard we all try to please our little Mildred, and she’s 
never satisfied. She just gets pleased about one thing, and 
— flip — she is peevish about another. You know I think if we 
got to the bottom of the matter, we’d find she is just like those 
pictures. Some ill wind that we can’t see is always blowing 
her the wrong way. Don’t you think so?” Then she laughed 
and hopped up. “Come on, let’s do something to make it a 
bit lively inside as long as we can’t go out.” 

Not for one second did dear old Nancy realize that she 
had saved the day for seven girls whom the wind was blowing 
into a peevish mood. It wasn’t what she said. It was her 
bright, happy way of saying it, and her faculty of always looking 
on the bright side when the rest of us were in a shadow. 

Ruth Bill. 


SCHOOL IN' THE YEAR 2,000. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning, and the school-bell 
was just ringing, as I alighted from my airship at the roof- 
entrance of the school. Having fastened it to the edge of the 
roof, following the example of the owners of the hundreds of 
others that clustered around the roof like boats tied to a wharf, 
I mingled with the crowd. With them I made my way to a 
moving staircase, upon which I stepped, and was borne down 
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into the building, until it stopped at a landing, and I heard an 
invisible voice announcing that upon this floor the classes in 
homiletics and ethics were to be held. I got off, and went with 
some of the others along a passage that opened into a large 
room, absolutely bare, except for desks, chairs and a great 
many phonographs placed on tables. 

My companions streamed into the room, and so scattered 
to their respective desks, while I, unnoticed, took a seat in a 
corner. 

Suddenly one of the phonographs began to speak in a loud 
voice, issuing instructions. Immediately a babel of voices 
arose, and I saw that half of the class was standing up, and 
declaiming in a loud voice, while others were diligently studying 
their Bibles. There was no sign of a teacher, so I judged that 
the phonograph took the place of one. 

Turning my attention to other things, I noticed that the 
room was lighted with a strange light, the rays of the sun being 
carefully shut out. By questioning I found out that it was 
caused by bits of radium, enclosed in glass bulbs, and set around 
the walls. 

Then I decided to go to the ethics room, and departed 
down the long corridor, leaving behind me the hum of voices, 
and the sharp sound of orders given by the phonographs. 

Just as I entered the ethics room an order was given by a 
phonograph to write an essay. Each pupil took from his desk 
a small machine and set it before him. It had a mouth piece 
like a telephone, and he simply dictated the sentences to it, 
and it wrote them down like a typewriter. 

As I had little time to spare, I took the moving staircase 
again, and got off at the chemistry room. There the pupils 
were making artificial jewels by chemicals, acids, and a certain 
kind of powder together. It was so hard to make a jewel, as 
the slightest grain or two made a great difference, that an 
artificial stone was almost as valuable as a real one. One of 
the masters took a flower from a vase close by, dipped it into 
a great vat of acid and gave it back to me. I took it, wondering, 
for the whole flower seemed covered with a crystal film, and 
was thus preserved in all its beauty. 
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From there I went to the astronomical room. There great 
telescopes stood in rows, through which the pupils were watching 
the inhabitants of Mars, who were trying to come to the earth 
by aeroplane, thus far unsuccessfully. On one side of the room 
a magic lantern greatly enlarged, threw upon a screen views 
of the geography of the moon. 

Remembering I had no more time left, I went back; up the 
moving -staircase to the roof, where I boarded my airship, and 
went home, much impressed by my visit to a modem up-to-date 
school. Gwyneth Browne. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


“the new girls’ dance.’’ 

On the evening of October third, three days after school 
opened, the old girls gave a dance to the new girls. After dinner 
that night, we all went out to the Gymnasium with beaming 
faces and expecting a good time. Each girl wore the flowers 
which her escort had sent her and a card with her address 
written upon it in conspicuous letters. 

The dancing began and such a good time as we did have! 
Everyone seemed to be talking at once and finding mutual 
friends. Questions came from all directions such as, “Oh, do 
you live in — ? Do you know — ? — is a good friend of mine. 

Yes, I think — is perfectly great.” Isn’t it strange how small 
the world seems sometimes? 

And thus, between dancing and gossiping we spent a very 
happy evening. The old girls proved to be excellent partners. 
A new girl was never seen standing alone. If she was alone a 
minute an old girl soon discovered the fact and was immediately 
at her side. They did not go off by themselves and talk over 
the history of the good times at Rogers Hall, but instead, they 
tried to initiate the newcomers and to make it as pleasant as 
possible for them. 
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At ten o’clock the bell rang and we all went to our different 
rooms. Life at Rogers Hall changed from that night. We 
felt as if we knew the girls better and we were going to find 
some congenial spirits here. I think each girl went to bed 
forgetting about her homesick feelings of the previous days, 
and thinking of the good times that might be waiting for her 
in the future. Marguerite P. Harrower. 


THE CONCORD AND LEXINGTON TRIP. 

On Saturday, October tenth, most of the new girls and 
many of the old, started for a trip to Concord and Lexington. 
It was a beautiful day and the low hills along the road were 
masses of flaming red and gold. Such laughing and talking as 
there was on that car! It certainly was a jolly crowd. 

When we reached Concord, we were met by two big barges 
and there was a general rush, as everyone wished to sit with her 
particular friends or with her “crush.” As soon as we were 
settled the drivers started up the horses and off we went to see 
the places of interest. Passing the old Emerson homestead, 
we reached Miss Alcott’s house, the driver offering frequent 
information in a high nasal tone. At “Orchard House,” most 
of the girls scrambled out to take photographs and peer into 
the dusty windows of the rooms which were the scenes of so 
many incidents in “Little Women.” Then we drove on to the 
“Wayside,” Hawthorne’s old home and to see the spot where 
the battle of Concord and Lexington was fought. After visiting 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery and the “Old Manse” we drove down 
to the old North Bridge. Here everyone “piled out” and 
hurried down by the river, where we sat on the bank or perched 
on the stone-wall to eat our lunch. It did not take long to 
dispose of the contents of our boxes, and then we “topped off” 
with candy and fruit, which we bought at a small store near 
the bridge. As some of us were leisurely strolling up the road 
we saw that the barges were rapidly filling up with girls and we 
must hurry to get seats. At Concord, there was time to visit 
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the old Wright Tavern and wander about town, investing in 
souvenir postals, candy and college ices, before we boarded the 
car for Lexington. 

In Lexington we hastened up to the old Hancock house, 
where we were much interested in the big. old-fashioned kitchen 
into which Paul Revere came on the night of his famous ride. 
From here we returned to the Common and strolled aimlessly 
about or sat on the stone-wall, admiring the Minute Man, until 
we saw with relief that it was time to start back, as all were 
tired with the day of sight-seeing. The ride home was quite a 
contrast to the trip out, as everyone dozed or looked indifferently 
out of the window. As we neared Rogers Hall, however, we all 
began to look more cheerful and by the time we were seated at 
dinner, we were telling excitedly of our “wonderful” trip. 

Eleanor W. Stevens. 


THE DRAG RIDE. 

One fine, crisp Saturday afternoon, six girls with Miss 
Busche, went on a drag ride — not to Andover this time, but just 
for a ride through the country, which was then at its best. 

We started out Andover street, as usual. All along the 
way the trees were covered with all shades of red, yellow and 
orange leaves. The grass was still green, and there were still 
many apples on some of the trees which we passed. One tree 
was so near the road and was filled with such good looking red 
apples, that we had to stop, and gather some, not thinking 
what the owner might say, should he see us. 

We passed through several small villages, the people staring 
at us, as if wondering who in the world we were, and where we 
came from, but when we waved to them the look of amazement 
in their faces would slowly disappear, a smile would take its 
place, and they would wave back. 

Before we could realize it we were coming back Andover 
street again, but as there was still half an hour before we were 
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expected at the school, we decided to drive to the drug store, 
and have a sundae, which is our daily treat. 

After that we came directly to Rogers Hall, everyone 
wishing that she could have another ride in the near future. 

Beatrice Mudgett. 


THE BACON BAT. 

It was a clear October morning when we started off on our 
Bacon Bat. We wore our old clothes for a day in the woods is 
not very beneficial to one’s best suit. We took the Tyngsboro 
car from the Square and rode to the end of the line, and then 
began our long, delightful walk to the woods. 

When we had almost reached our destination we found a 
little old cider mill, and of course we all had to stop and test the 
cider. We certainly did “test” it, for we all resolved to stop on 
the way back and get some for the less fortunate girls in Lowell. 

Soon, however, we reached the woods and found a perfectly 
good rock in a little hollow, where we could cook our bacon and 
chops. Everybody busied herself buttering biscuits and getting 
wood for the fire, which was soon crackling merrily. 

If you have never tasted bacon cooked over a fire and eaten 
between biscuits, you can’t begin to imagine how good it is. We 
were all hungry and the things disappeared rapidly. After we 
had eaten all we could, we laid down upon the leaves and told 
stories until it was time to start for home. 

As it was not quite time for the car we loitered on the 
bridge for a while and watched the boats go by. Then we 
sauntered on, and sat down on the church steps where we sang 
college and school songs until the car came. 

We arrived in Lowell about five o’clock, tired, but all sure 
that we had had the best time ever, and glad that Miss Harrison 
had introduced Bacon Bats at Rogers Hall. 


Ruth Newton. 
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MUSICAL CLUB. 

During October a meeting was called in the schoolroom for 
the purpose of discussing and organizing a Rogers Hall Musical 
Association. The election of officers took place as follows: — 
President, Helen Swenson; Leader, Helen Edlefson; Treasurer, 
Mildred Mansfield; Librarian, Rebecca Reynolds. 

As yet, the club is in its infancy, but promises a brilliant 
career owing to the faithful work of Miss Busche, and the en- 
couraging display of interest exhibited on the part of the 
members. A full account of the purpose and prospective plans 
of the club, will be given in the next number of Splinters. 

Helen Swenson. 


THE CONCERT IN ASSOCIATE HALL. 

On Sunday afternoon, October twenty-fifth, Signor Picco, 
assisted by the Adamowski Trio, gave a concert in Associate 
Hall, Lowell, to which twenty of our girls were fortunate enough 
to go. Naturally we anticipated much pleasure from this 
concert, because Signor Picco is the vocal teacher here, and 
consequently we had rather a personal interest in hearing him; 
nor were we disappointed. Signor Picco has a very prepossessing 
appearance and charmed everyone with his delightful selections. 
Especially did we enjoy Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” which was 
particularly suited to the occasion. The others were, however, 
greatly appreciated. 

Of the Adamowski Trio I can say nothing except, that 
in my opinion they have obtained the highest perfection possible 
in their art. Mme. Szumowka has, perhaps, that rare com- 
bination of a sympathetic accompanist and a soloist of great 
ability. Because of this double capacity she seems to figure 
more prominently in the trio than the two men, although they 
have an equal amount of talent. 
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The program, which was excellent in itself and which 
presented considerable variety, was as follows: 

1. Trio B flat major Mozart 

Adagio. Finale 

J. ADAMOWSKI, T. ADAMOWSKI, MME. SZUMOWSKA 

2. Aria Vision Fugitive-Herodiade . . . Massenett 

Sung in French 

SIGNOR PICCO 


3. (a) Berceuse 

(b) Allegro Appassionate . 

JOSEPH ADAMOWSKI 

4. Ave Maria 


Strube 

Saint-Sacus 

. Schubert 


SIGNOR PICCO 

5. (a) Nocturne 

(b) Rhapsody No. 6 . 

MME. SZUMOWSKA 

0. (a) Novellete 

(b) Air de Ballet 


Chopin 

Liszt 


i 


T. Adamowski 


T. ADAMOWSKI 


7. Prologue : — Pagliacci 


SIGNOR PICCO 

8. Trio in B flat major Rubenstein 

J. ADAMOWSKI, T. ADAMOWSKI, MME. SZUMOWSKA 

Helen Edlefson. 


A TRIP TO THE NOYES FARM. 

As we were much interested in the Noyes Farm which 
Miss Bulson had told us so much about, you can imagine our 
delight when we heard that she would take some of the girls 
there to spend Saturday night and Sunday. The four of us 
who went counted ourselves as very lucky indeed. We started 
from here about three o’clock Saturday afternoon and in little 
over an hour, left the car at Billerica and started up the winding 
road, strewn with autumn leaves, that leads to the house. Our 
first view was of a rambling old farmhouse with a vine covered 
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porch; in the yard were bright colored heaps of pumpkins and 
squashes, while in the orchard beyond were piles of red-cheeked, 
luscious apples. 

The first thing to do after exclaiming over our attractive 
bedrooms, was to rush madly up to the orchard where the apples 
proved as delicious as they looked. From there we continued 
our walk over stone walls, under barred gates, and through wire 
fences to a small pond where, amid screams and laughter we 
climbed out on a line of rocks extending into the water. The 
more adventurous ones were in wading, when some rain drops 
from a passing cloud caused them to pull on their shoes and 
stockings without much ceremony, and we all hurried homeward. 
Here we found a hot supper of baked beans and brown bread 
awaiting us, which certainly did look good, and, though the 
usual babel of voices in the dining room was missing, we enjoyed 
it greatly. 

In the evening it was suggested that we toast marshmallows 
over a bonfire, which plan, strange to relate, met with instant 
approval and was promptly carried out. When nothing but 
the embers remained, there, under the starry sky we sat close 
together, and told the most thrilling and ghastly ghost stories 
of which we were capable. The occasional flash of lightning and 
the rumble of thunder in the distance added to the weirdness of 
the scene and caused us to have the most delicious chills in the 
region of our spinal columns. When at last we were brought 
back to earth by the prosaic incident of a man coming to rake 
over the fire, we hastened indoors to don our kimonas and have 
a “spread” in Miss Bulson’s room. Although we thought we 
had eaten our fill at supper, at the sight of the tempting food 
we recovered our appetite without much trouble, and did it full 
justice. When some time later we crawled sleepily into bed, 
our minds were filled with the anticipated joys of the morrow 
and the comforting thought that there would be no breakfast 
until ten o’clock. Prudence Robinson. 
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“the merry widow.” 

Great excitement prevailed! We were going to the comic 
opera, alluringly described as the “sensation of two continents,” 
the famous “Merry Widow.” After the usual stop at “Huyler’s,” 
for no trip to Boston would be complete unless one tried how 
many fudge ice creams she could consume in fifteen minutes, 
we wended our way to the theatre and took our places just as 
the orchestra struck up the catchy airs of the opera. 

In a few moments the curtain went up on the first act. 
The scene is the Marsovian Embassy in Paris where a ball is in 
progress. But in a way that comic opera people have, the 
ambassador’s wife and one of the guests stopped the ball to sing 
a duet. Then the “Merry Widow” enters; followed by a train 
of admirers, and sings very well indeed; soon afterward the 
“Prince” appears, somewhat the worse from an injudicious 
use of intoxicants. The second is the act which contains the 
song “hits” such as “Vilia” and “Silly Little Cavalier.” The 
costumes worn in this act are unusual and beautiful, and the 
dancing, especially the “Merry Widow Waltz,” is fascinating. 
The last act shows the French cafd, Maxim’s, the Maxim girls 
in huge hats and gay gowns, the Marsovian troubadoures, and 
the final love scene, which we all look forward to so eagerly. 
The curtain goes down as the “Merry Widow” and the “Prince” 
leave the stage in the usual manner of heroes and heroines at 
the end of the play. 

We returned to school humming snatches of the “waltz”; 
and for the next week the “Ambassador’s” witty speeches, the 
amusing “Mr. Nish,” or the poor man whose wife was addicted 
to flirting, were subjects of the deepest discussion, while, nightly, 
amateur “Merry Widows” displayed their grace in the “gym.” 

Mary Walker. 


HOUSE ELECTIONS. 

At nine o’clock, just after study hour Wednesday, October 
twenty-eighth, the three houses met separately, for the most 
important meeting of the year; that of electing the house 
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officers. Although it was only a kimona-clad group that marched 
up stairs, still, you could see by their serious and determined 
faces that this was not a matter to be dealt with lightly. The 
school is run on a basis of self-government and everyone hoped 
that the girls who were best fitted for the various offices would 
be elected. 

The elections were as follows: 


HALL. 


President 

Vice President . 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Ruth Griffin 
Rachel Morehead 
Frances Hamilton 


HOUSE. 


President 

Vice President . 

Secretary and Treasurer 


. Ruth Sprague 
Beatrice Mudgett 
Catherine Horn 


COTTAGE. 


President 

Vice President . 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Mildred Moses 
Helen Faulds 
Dorothy Downer 


COUNSELLORS. 


Hall. 

Mildred Mansfield 
Meta Wake 
Mary Walker 


House. 

Eleanor Stevens 
Helen Gallup 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 


Hall. 

Elizabeth Field (chairman) 
Hazel Horton 
Helen Swenson 


House. 

Hazelle Sleeper (chairman) 
Dorothy Tobey 
Ruth McKee 

Ellen P. Baxter. 
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the Hallowe’en vaudeville. 

The week preceding Hallowe’en, conversation at Rogers 
Hall turned always to things theatrical, for this year our annual 
Hallowe’en frolic w r as to take the form of a vaudeville. What 
devising of costumes was required, and oh, what scheming it 
took to find just the “right thing” suitable for our various talents ! 
How we racked our brains to remember particularly clever 
“stunts” we had seen at former vaudevilles, which could be 
adapted to our particular needs. 

At last Hallowe’en arrived and just in time, too, for our 
expectations were keyed up to such a pitch that another day’s 
waiting would have made nervous wrecks of us all. Imme- 
diately after dinner shrieks of laughter could be heard in the 
various rooms, and expressions such as, “My dear, you are 
absolutely the craziest thing I have ever gazed upon,” or, “how 
perfectly sweet you look,” floated into the halls. I may add 
that expressions of the former variety were more numerous, 
as most of us certainly were more unique than beautiful. 

Promptly at half past seven the bell rang and covering our 
wonderful costumes with long coats, we rushed out to the gym 
or to speak more correctly, the theater. It certainly was trans- 
formed from “the gym of gym days,” for weird Hallowe’en 
posters were placed about the room and Jack-o-lan terns grinned 
elfishly at us from the gas jets. What a motley array we were 
when we were all assembled: clowns, Dutch girls, and even a King 
and a Queen, who democratically mingled with the “common 
herd.” For a while all was confusion, but as the first strains 
of “Mother Hasn’t Spoke to Father Since” floated from the 
graphaphone, we settled in our places and anxiously awaited the 
opening number of the performance. 

We had not long to wait till the manager took the box and 
by the magic aid of an Indian club produced order, and what a 
manager he was — I’m sure we all fell in love with him — however 
by the end of the performance, strange to say, he was the most 
unpopular person in the room. This sudden change was due to 
the fact that after the manager announced each act he proceeded 
to make a few thrusts at the pet foibles and follies of the actors. 
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I’ll admit it was funny when you were laughing at someone else, 
but oh! the difficulty of keeping a straight face when your turn 
came. I really fear that if the manager had not been quite so 
handsome, he would not have escaped alive. As it was — if looks 
could kill 

When the screens were drawn away for the first number we 
beheld a ghastly scene. To the accompaniment of slow music 
eight witches were solemnly gliding around a fire, over which 
hung a magic cauldron. What a weird group they were in their 
long, black mantles and peaked hats, with the proverbial broom- 
stick over their shoulder. The witches’ march and chant was 
soon interrupted by the appearance of an apparition whose 
white robe presented a vivid contrast to the long black cloaks of 
the witches. The apparition in ghostly tones prophesied 
marvellous things: Taft was to be elected President of the 
United States; Christmas was to come on the twenty-fifth of 
December. These unbelievable prophecies actually reduced the 
audience to such a state that cold shivers ran up and down their 
spines as the witches disappeared. 

What a change, from witches to clowns, for when the curtain 
arose on the second act we beheld two clowns that would make 
Bamum and Bailey’s best turn green with envy. They rolled 
their little carts about the stage in true clown-like fashion and, 
as if the mere pleasure of gazing at them was not enough, pro- 
ceeded to delight the audience with witty speeches. At their 
departure we were all in a state of collapse and could barely wipe 
the tears away in time to behold “The Three Dutch Dolls,” who 
went through their stiff little dance in the most approved Dutch 
fashion. 

The stage was next cleared for Bayrum and Six Paws’ 
wonderful circus, exhibiting the most marvellous collection of 
trained animals ever seen in any ring. The terror which the 
audience experienced from such close contact to the animals, 
was alleviated by the marvellous control which the trainers had 
over the ferocious beasts, not even the youngest teddy-bear 
misbehaving. 

Scarcely had the last animal been led from the stage, when 
we were given the great treat of hearing Mademoiselle Hannah 
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Be Held render that most touching ballad, “I Just Can’t Make 
My Eyes Behave.” I regret to say that while Mile. Be Held’s 
voice was charming, the flirtation she carried on with a person 
in the audience was truly shocking. On being encored Mile. 
Be Held publicly showed her partiality for one of the clowns, by 
making him come on the stage, and to the delight of the audience, 
publicly undergo the battery from the misbehaving eyes. 

Two gypsies next appeared, not the traditional gypsy of 
story book fame with wretched rags and withered countenance, 
but two charming young gypsies who delighted us all by their 
graceful tambourine dance. From the graceful gypsies, the 
attention of the audience was turned to two country lasses, who 
recited Whittier’s “In School Days” with gestures never before 
beheld, — at least we hope so. 

The next number on the programme was a most touching 
drama entitled ‘‘The Luckless Lady” or ‘‘How the Count got 
Stung.” Events in this drama followed each other in such rapid 
fashion that the audience had barely time to recover from one 
shock before another was thrust upon them. The criticism ‘‘that 
the action is slow,” which has been passed upon some plays, 
could certainly never be pronounced upon this one, as heroine, 
hero, and villian, dashed through their parts in a true twentieth 
century manner; the villain being disposed of, the angry parent 
calmed, and the hero and heroine clasped in each other’s arms, 
in the short space of ten minutes. It was absolutely necessary 
to have something soothing follow the above tragedy, and I 
think nothing could have succeeded better than the Dutch 
Sextette. Their calm deliberate movements delighted us all and 
brought us down from our high tension to a peaceful frame of 
mind. 

From Holland we were transported to old Madrid as a gayly 
dressed Spanish dancer came on the stage, and, to the music of 
her tambourine, danced the lively dance of Spain. 

The feature of the evening, the event looked forward to by 
us all, next took place namely “The Grand Finish of the Marathon 
Race.” As if the name itself was not enough to excite curiosity, 
considering the amount of floor space the stage contained, 
the rumors that had been floating around, and the number of 
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rehearsals posted on the boards had aroused our curiosity to the 
highest pitch. To the tune of “God Save the King,” the King 
and Queen of England entered, in royal robes that would have 
excited the envy of any reigning monarch, and took their places 
in the royal box. They were immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of eager sight-seers among which were represented all the 
leading nations of the world. While some skeptical people 
might deny that one girl could impersonate a national mob, 
all their doubts would fly if they could have seen the energetic 
manner in which the American, Italian, German and English 
mobs carried out their part of the programme. While the “mobs” 
were excitedly conversing in their native tongues, a herald 
rushed in to proclaim that the runners were approaching. 
Before he had finished speaking, in ran Dorando, staggering from 
side to side and unable to finish the race, fell exhausted to the 
ground. The physician and clerk of the courts rushed to his 
side, brandy was forced down his throat, and he was carried 
over the line. Scarcely had Dorando been taken off the track, 
when Hayes appeared running methodically and crying at every 
step “I still have a minute to spare!” “I still have a minute 
to spare!” To the enthusiastic shouts of the American mob 
Hayes was proclaimed the winner, much to the disappointment 
of the Europeans. 

The “Marvels from Mars” next appeared clad in costumes 
which we hope Mars will never import to the earth, and sang 
their catchy song, in which many Rogers Hall customs were 
slightingly spoken of. 

The programme ended with an act entitled “The Regen- 
eration of Secret Service Sam.” This act afforded the actors 
many opportunities of “slamming” members of the audience 
and they certainly made many an onlooker desire to make 
themselves inconspicuous. 

After the curtain fell the gym was hastily cleared, and 
after partaking of the usual Hallowe’en eatables, we spent a 
pleasant hour in dancing. When the bell rang to announce 
that king must become subject, and marvels disappear, we 
went to our rooms feeling that our vaudeville had rivalled any 
of Keith’s. Katharine Kessinger. 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB CONCERT. 

On November the second a number of girls went to a 
Concert, given by the Woman’s Club, to hear Mrs. Bertha Childs 
Cushing sing. Mrs. Cushing has a good contralto voice and this, 
with her charming manner, enabled her to delightfully entertain 


the audience with the following program. 

Air from l’lnfant Prodigue 

Debussey 

Romance 

. Debussey 

Gaelic Songs Arranged by Helen Hopekirk 

Mo nun doun (My Brown Maid.) 

Cro Challain 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Mac Crimmon’s Lament 

My Lassie 

Bisea’s Song 

Foote 

Love Guide the Roses to Her Lips 

Foote 

Eros 

Holms 

Noel d’lrlande 

Holms 

Hills o’ Skye 

Lang 

Irish Mothers’ Lullaby 

Lang 

0 That We Two Were Maying .... 

Nevin 

The whole program was delightfully rendered but the last 

number was especially pleasing and the appreciative audience 

applauded until she sang it again. Helen W. 

Gallup. 


HOW WE ELECTED TAFT AT ROGERS HALL. 

“Hello there! Here comes ‘Billy’ Taft!” We, the studious, 
looked up and beheld Major Stott in the doonvay, and how fine 
it was to have him with us again, as cheerful and with as merry 
a smile as ever! We all listened eagerly as he expounded to us 
the first principles of election and answered questions on “How 
to vote?” for behold it was election day, and all Rogers Hall was 
to participate in an election with real Massachusetts ballots and 
fluent political speeches. 
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Major Stott, after his interesting suggestions, departed to 
put in his vote for “Billy” Taft. 

At recess the political atmosphere was terrific. Women 
raged rampant about the schoolroom bellowing for Taft or Bryan, 
while one girl retired into a comer and shouted steadily and 
lustily for Debs. Placards were pinned across each enthusiast, 
stating in large black letters the name of the candidate to which 
she gave her strong support. 

Weak and hoarse, we returned to our seats at the end of the 
recreation hour, and listened with interest to Miss Harrison, who 
took the stand, enlightening us a great deal by telling us how to 
put our marks on that important, official looking ballot. 

Miss Parsons then told us briefly and concisely the con- 
ditions of political affairs, and was cheered heartily. Helen 
Faulds made an interesting speech in favor of the Socialistic 
Party and then Miss Lucas gave us such a strong speech in favor 
of Bryan, that we Taft men began to look dubious, and when 
she challenged someone of the Taft party to arise and give her 
reasons for supporting him, we looked even more dubious. 

Miss Parsons came to our assistance nobly however, and 
read a non-partisan article, which compared all the candidates 
in personal and public life and named Taft as the one best fitted 
to become president. The remainder of our worn voices went 
for that speech. Then we filed discreetly and with business-like 
silence to the recitation rooms where we cast our votes. The 
ballots were counted and Taft was victorious, by sixty-eight 
votes to fourteen for Bryan and the lusty one for Debs. 

Now this article is not supposed to be non-partisan, 
so I shall say with due modesty, that I was perfectly sure that 
Taft would win, even in the midst of that Bryan speech, for how 
could it be otherwise? Elizabeth Wilder. 


THE SEMBRICH CONCERT. 

Six Rogers Hall girls had the good fortune to hear a song- 
recital by Mme. Marcella Sembrich on Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber the sixth, in Symphony Hall. 
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Mme. Sembrich was most cordially received and she very 
graciously responded with encores, to the manifest delight of her 
audience who were not to be satisfied until at the last she seated 
herself at the piano and played her own accompaniment — a very 
charming ending to a beautiful concert. 

As was to be expected, Mme. Sembrich was accompanied 
most artistically, by Mr. Isidore Tuckstone who was also the 
author of “A Love Symphony” one of the two English songs on 
the program. Rebecca Reynolds. 


THE ANDOVER-EXETER FOOTBALL GAME. 

Every other year here at school is an exceptionally lucky 
one, and this year proved to be one of the “every other” ones. 
Even the far Western girls who had not heard of Brown, Amherst 
and the other small colleges, knew all about Andover and Exeter, 
and will agree with me that this year we were indeed lucky, in 
that the annual football game was at Andover instead of Exeter. 

There is always a great deal of excitement over this game, 
and when that special car of ours finally did appear, I, for one, 
was in such a hurry to get in the car and really start that I 
stumbled on the top step falling flat, and as a result have been 
extremely sorry ever since. 

The ride was a rather long one for a crowd of eager, 
expectant girls, but something occurred in Lawrence which 
somewhat diverted us from the tediousness of it. Just as we 
had rounded a curve one of the girls looked back of us and 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, here comes an Exeter special!” 

Immediately we Exeter girls, there were just 'about four of 
us, rushed to the rear of the car, and sure enough, there was a 
car just like ours, with two red and grey flags on it, Exeter’s 
colors. We were all so excited and tried so hard to see what the 
car contained that I am sure some of the hats will never regain 
their original shape. Then someone suggested it was the Exeter 
team, to which another scornfully replied, 
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“It can’t be — they haven’t football suits on!” 

But it was not until we were on our way home that we 
discovered our car had red and grey flags on it also, and the 
colors merely signified a special car. 

Andover was at length reached, and as we rode up the main 
street everyone of us searched vainly among the crowd for some 
familiar face. As the majority of us were from different states 
it would have been hard to please all. But when we at last 
reached the top of the hill everyone was just as excited and 
happy as though they had seen all the friends they expected to. 
The first thing we did on leaving our car, was to buy sleeve bands 
and pennants, and we for Exeter, felt decidedly original with our 
red colors when everyone else wore the blue. 

The queer part of it all was — the boys seemed to know right 
away that we were from Rogers Hall, for one came up to show 
us the way to the field, and the first thing he said to Miss Parsons 
was, 

“Aren’t you from Rogers Hall?” 

We were almost an hour early, so we had plenty of time 
to get comfortably settled and become well acquainted with 
the field. It was lucky we were so close together, for some 
would have been rather cold before the game was over — and I 
was very glad that no one near me was a crank on drafts. Our 
seats were on the Andover stand, and everyone that came in 
wore so much blue, Andover’s color, that I began to feel rather 
out of place with my red colors; then I looked across the field 
and saw the predominant shade was red, so felt quite reassured. 

But there was no more time for any such speculation, for 
the band could be heard coming, and from that time on I was 
busily engaged in stretching my neck in all directions. First 
the Andover boys came onto the field, with their band before 
them, but I must admit their singing sounded rather weak at 
times; they were followed by the Exeter cheering section. This 
entry was the beginning for all sorts and kinds of cheering and 
singing, but we could scarcely hear that of Andover. 

It seemed as though we had waited ages when finally the 
Andover team came trotting in, and our side of the bleachers 
rose, as one person, to cheer them. The Exeter team followed 
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closely, and then came a short period of practice. After this 
the whistle blew and the teams took their places. There is 
always a most breathless pause between this time and when 
the game really starts, and it took me several minutes to recover 
my regular breathing after Exeter finally did kick off. The 
battle then began in earnest, the Exeter men having the advan- 
tage of the wind with them. The teams seemed very evenly 
matched, although Exeter had several of her best men off, the 
captain only playing the last five minutes. But the red and 
gray men were always fumbling the ball and Helen and I were 
on the verge of descending from our high place (next to the top 
row) and showing those men how football should be played. 
But when we looked down upon the crowd of girls before us, 
we decided we were better off safe in our seats. 

The ending of the first half was rather unsatisfactory, no 
scoring having been done, but we had another half before us so 
we were as excited as ever. Then followed a short period spent 
by some in walking around the field, while others kept their 
seats and craned their necks, first one way, then the other, in 
search of those friends we always expect to see but seldom do. 

Then before I realized it, the blue and the red teams were 
again on the field. Excitement rose to the highest pitch; 
everyone cheering, everyone excited, everyone urging on the 
favored team. At intervals the players intermingled very 
thoroughly, and once I heard them come together with a decided 
crash ; so I gathered my coat a little bit closer around me, 
secretly delighting in the fact that I had changed my mind 
about instructing the men to play. 

This time Andover had the wind with them, but I am sure 
some other fortune than this favored them, for in almost the 
first five minutes Andover made a touchdown. Exeter had 
the ball about thirty yards from the goal and was just going 
to try a goal from the field, when an Andover man blocked the 
kick and quick as a wink had the ball, and a touchdown was 
made. 

It is said that sentimentality does not exist between boys ; 
but the way all those Andover men embraced each other quite 
convinced me to the contrary. I was plain, every day sore, 
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and Helen and I just sat there looking at each other in disgust, 
while everyone about us was up in their seats, jumping, cheer- 
ing, and some were hugging each other. 

Then a goal was kicked and once more all but us few 
Exonians went wild. Still, there was yet time to remedy this 
so I cheered up somewhat. But when, a short time after, 
Andover made another touchdown and goal, I gave up in despair. 
The last few minutes seemed endless, and by the eager look on 
the faces of the Andover boys and the way they crowded to the 
side lines — I knew they were giving up, also. Then the whistle 
sounded, and in a minute the whole cheering section were out 
on the field, with all the boys in blue perched on their shoulders. 
I suppose it was a very honorary position, but the way they 
bounced around didn’t appeal to me at all. 

The excitement heretofore was little in comparison to what 
we witnessed now. All joined in the famous snake dance, 
and although there was no perfect harmony in the way they 
jumped, hopped and skipped, still it was very interesting to 
look at, and the vote was general to introduce the snake dance 
into Rogers Hall. 

But our special car was waiting for us, so we had to leave 
the field and its hilarious dancers. As we rode down the main 
street the foremost thought I had was, “what a lucky street it 
is to be able to witness so much of the celebration that will 
surely take place this evening.’’ For once in my life I even 
envied the fence rails and door knobs. So we left this lucky 
place and the last impression I had of it was a small town, 
wakened to an unusual degree for even a preparatory school 
town; people everywhere, hurrying as fast as they could; and 
Andover banners of all sizes and descriptions, hanging from 
the windows of almost every house. Mildred Moses. 


THE DRAG RIDE. 

Those who were lucky enough to be going to the Yale- 
Harvard game, had been sent off from school with many parting 
injunctions from us who remained, such as: — “Root for Har- 
vard!” “Cheer for Yale!” 
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Now that they were gone, we saw before us, a clear, cold 
November day, all going to waste unless we should think of 
something to prevent such a catastrophe. 

It did not take long to find nine girls ready for a drag-ride 
to Andover. Then there were still five more who had the same 
desire to get out into the country. They decided upon a two- 
seated vehicle and right after luncheon, as soon as the usual 
Kodak picture of “the start” was taken, we started for Andover, 
ten miles away. It is perfectly proper to say that we went 
with colors flying, only in this instance the colors varied from 
Harvard red to Yale blue. 

Every man and boy who passed us was hailed with: “Par- 
don me, but can you tell me the score of the first half?” We 
received nothing but negatives until we reached Andover — the 
drug store had received the much desired score 4-0 for Harvard. 
Harvard colors were flying furiously now, while Yale’s blue 
lowered to half mast. 

As we turned homeward nothing was talked of but touch- 
downs, forward passes and 4-0. 

About five-fifteen p. m. we reached Lowell’s city limits 
and willingly the conductor on a passing car shouted: “Harvard 
won!” 

It cannot be said that all of us were happy about the score, 
but we were all delighted with our drive. 

Frances D. Hamilton. 


OUR SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER. 

All the girls looked forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to the House and Hall suppers, for many of the girls had 
never been to one before, while we old girls were delighted at 
the thought. Long before time for the bell to ring we con- 
gregated downstairs, waiting impatiently for the summons. At 
last, supper was announced, and we all trooped in. Most of the 
girls were beautifully clad in kimonas, while their coiffures were 
decorated with huge bows of every description and color. 
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Seating ourselves on the floor in the laboratory, we were 
very daintily served by the young ladies of the entertainment 
committee. The girls certainly deserve a great deal of credit, — 
from the manner in which they made the “chicken wiggle,” we 
thought they must have been taking a course in domestic 
science! After this, we were served with lettuce sandwiches, 
olives, and best of all, hot chocolate with luscious whipped cream. 
In the meantime the fudge-sauce was cooking in the chafing 
dishes, and although we had to wait a few minutes, I’m sure 
we all enjoyed the ice cream and sauce, all the more. After 
supper was finished, we went to prayers, while the chosen few 
stayed to wash dishes. Alice Ruth Sprague. 


ATHLETICS. 


Since early days it has been a great satisfaction to man, 
to become master of such an insignificant looking thing as a 
ball. Alexander was not contented when he had become master 
of the largest of balls — the World. But few of us are as greedy 
as Alexander. We are able to derive much pleasure in rolling, 
throwing, or bouncing a hockey, or basket ball. 

There are few boarding school girls who do not become 
interested in athletics. It is a part of boarding school atmos- 
phere. At Rogers Hall, where there are two opposing teams 
called “Hall” and “House” teams, there is much more en- 
thusiasm than if the girls were not divided into distinct classes. 
Every girl in the school, whether she has “made” the team or 
not, is partial to her team. 

Enthusiasm is one of the necessary things of life. It helps 
to make “the wheels go round.” It is most necessary in athletics, 
so we desire in our sports, as in everything well done, — the 
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right kind of enthusiasm. The saying: — “It’s not so much 
the thing we do as the way we do it,” can be well applied to 
athletics, for taking all in all, it’s not so much the ball we play 
as the way we play it. 

When we hear an athlete spoken of by his admirers as 
“game,” we are all the more interested to see him play and are 
the more willing to praise him. 

It is well to think — as we begin our athletics, of some of 
the requisites of a successful player. He is one who will never 
dispute the decision of his judge and will always “play fair.” 
So let us remember, as we excitedly hit or miss the ball, that: — 
“It ’taint no use to grumble and complain, 

We might as well be happy and rejoice,” 

For when judges say: — a foul’s a foul this game, — 

Then a foul’s my choice. 

Frances D. Hamilton. 


THE FIRST HOCKEY GAME. 

On Thursday, November tw'elfth, an atmosphere of excite- 
ment prevaded the school and everyone, even Sandy and Midget, 
flaunted a red or orange ribbon. 

Promptly at half past two the Hall team and its partisans 
sallied forth, with orange ribbons fluttering and with the bat- 
tered Bunny borne before, only to meet the crimson bedecked 
crowd from the House, which was marching toward the field. 
Once reached, the “rooters” took their respective places and 
began to “root” in earnest, singing and cheering to encourage 
their teams as they went on the field. 

The Hall team took its place determined to retrieve last 
year’s defeat, but alas! in spite of enthusiastic playing the House 
scored five goals in the first half. The second half was a harder 
fight but the Hall could not score more than two goals, the 
House duplicating this. 
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There was good playing on both sides but the superior 
team playing of the House and their aggressiveness won the 
game for them. 

The final score was 7-2. 

House. Hall. 


Moses (Capt.) .... 
Robinson . 

Bully 

. . Morehead (Capt.) 
C Mansfield 

Miller ' 


] Swenson 

McKee 

F orward 

j Baldwin 

Kennedy J 

Carr j 


L Field 

...... j Griffin 

Tobey > 

Faulds J 

Half Back 

^ Meyer 

1 Hamilton 

G. Browne } 


f Stanton 

Pond j 

Full Back 

\ Walker 

Cone 

Goal . . ? . . 

N e wton 


Mary Walker. 


THE SECOND HOCKEY GAME. 

The second and deciding hockey game between the Hall 
and House was played on November seventeenth, resulting in 
the House championship. 

It was a raw windy day and those who were gathered along 
the side lines were well bundled up in furs and sweaters. As 
the two teams lined up, encouraging cheers came from their 
supporters. “Strike one! Strike two” — The silence was intense. 
Then a shout came from the east end of the field for the 
ball was being rapidly carried towards the House goal. A 
minute later, and a mighty cheer arose for the ball had been 
forced over the line. But the House was not to win the game 
thus easily and it was only after strenuous work, which again 
clearly demonstrated the superior team play so evident in the 
first game, that the House succeeded in making four more goals 
that half, while the Hall made only one, and that easily through 
a poorly defended goal. 
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A miniature blizzard overtook the game during the last 
part of the first half, which made it rather hard playing and 
exceedingly unpleasant for the onlookers. However, before 
the second half began it departed, leaving a slippery field behind. 

The teams took their places for the second half, each very 
determined; the Hall to make up for the first half, and the House 
to make it a sure victory. The House team’s wonderful passing 
and unexcelled team work managed to add four more goals to 
their score. 

The game ended with friendly cheers for the opposite teams 
and with a score of 8-1 in favor of the House. 

The line up was as follows: 

House. 

Bully 


Moses (Capt.) 

Kennedy 

McKee 

Robinson 

Miller 

Carr 

Faulds 

Tobey 

G. Browne 

Downer (sub.) 

Cone 


Forward 


Half Back 


Full Back 
Goal 


Hall. 

Morehead (Capt.) 

. . . " Mansfield 
Field 

. . . J Baldwin 
. . . I Swenson 
Hamilton 
Walker 
Meyer 
Stanton 
Griffin 
Newton 
Pond. 


Lucy H. 


OLD GIRLS VS. NEW GIRLS. 

Until noon there had been almost no enthusiasm for the 
first hockey game between the New and the Old girls, but when 
it began to be generally known that there would be a regular 
contest, separate groups of new and old girls, congregated on 
all sides in a brown study as to what their yells and songs should 
be. A few brilliant ones had inspirations but of course no one 
told their opponents, so we all had pleasant surprises awaiting 
us when we reached the field. 
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But after they had all been decided upon, we discovered 
that one important item had been overlooked — our colors. So 
on the spur of the moment the New girls chose green and the 
Old girls, pink; and judging from the appearance of the teams, 
especially when they reached the field, I should say that they 
had taxed everyone’s wardrobe to the limit, for such an array 
of ribbon and rosettes was never before seen. 

These however are mere minor details compared to the 
game itself. In the first place great care had to be exercised 
to preserve our equilibrium on account of the mud, but we were 
all out for a good time and no one minded a few spatters. It 
was a very well-matched and well-played game as the score, 
three to two in favor of the Old girls, would indicate. 

Not for a long time has there been such good feeling and 
good fun in a matched game; and I know, we, especially the 
Old girls, are all sorry that it was the end of the hockey season, 
and for those who expect to graduate, it was the last game 
perhaps they will ever play. We have now established a pre- 
cedent, and it is up to the New girls who come back next year, 
to do all in their power to make it a custom. 

The line up was as follows: 


New Girls. 



Old Girls. 

Robinson 

Bully . 


Moses 

McKindley 'j 


.... r 

Kennedy (Capt.) 

Swenson (Capt.) 

'y Forward 

1 

.... , 

Baldwin 

Pike 


1 

.... 1 

Field 

McKee 


l 

Morehead 

Hamilton 

| 

.... f 

Faulds 

Carr 

>- . . . . Half Back 

A 

Tobey 

Meyer 


.... L 

Walker 

Pond 


( 

Cone 

Stanton I 

► Full Back 

....{ 

G. Browne 

Mason 



Newton 



Rachel Morehead. 
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“big game.” 

“Richard, how would you like to be a deer?” 

“How many times will I have to tell you, Mary, that they 
don’t feel it? They die right off — and besides, someone will 
shoot them if I don’t.” 

“Richard, dear, think, you might get shot.” 

“Oh, nonsense, don’t be silly, Mary. Accidents don’t 
happen when you’re careful.” 

“Then you’re missing all those splendid bridge parties, 
too — eight of them! And you know you love bridge. Richard, 
please don’t go.” 

“Now, Mary, this teasing is foolish. I am going — what’s 
bridge to me? And then think, dear, of all the nice venison 
you’ll have.” 

“Well, I won’t say any more. Take care of yourself, dear, 
for my sake, anyway. And do bring back a lot of venison. 
Goodby !” 

^ 

^ ^ ^ 

“Hello, is this Mary?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, this is Richard. I’ve just got back. I’ll be out 
home on the five o’clock.” 

“Oh, Richard, I’m very glad you’re back. I’ve worried 
about you so!” 

“Worried about me? For Heaven’s sake, why?” 

“For fear you might get shot — I always do. Are you sure 
you didn’t get hurt?” 

“Now, Mary, I thought you had more sense. Of course I 
didn’t.” 
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“Did you get a moose? And how did you have the venison 
sent?” 

“Well — er — to tell you the truth, Mary, I didn’t send home 
any venison.” 

“Why, Richard, when you knew I’m so fond of it! What 
did you do with it?” 

“Well, you see, Mary, I didn’t shoot any.” 

“You didn’t shoot any! What in the world did you do? 
You didn’t get hurt, did you, Richard? I insist on having the 
truth!” 

“Now don’t get excited, Mary. No, I didn’t get hurt. 
We fellows just played bridge most of the time, that’s all.” 

“Richard Gordon! Played bridge! You might just as 
well have stayed at home.” 

“Don’t get angry, Mary.” 

“I am angry! Making me worry, and leaving me alone all 
this time, just to go up in Maine with a lot of men you see every 
day of your life, and play bridge.” 

“Well, Mary, I won enough to pay my expenses, anyway, 
and to buy that muff for you that you wanted.” 

“Oh, Richard, you’re a dear. I won’t say another word.” 

Virgixia Towle. 


The records of the Alumnae Association are considerably 
enlarged by this issue of Splinters for we have to announce 
no less than eight weddings and four new engagements, in 
addition to notices of our many travellers and visitors. 

Mary Dewey’s wedding heads the list, followed by that of 
Louise Hyde to Dr. Frederick Mason, on June 3rd. 

Elise Gardner was married on October 1st to Mr. Alan 
Hume of Washington, D. C., and on the same day Ruth Wilder 
(1903) became Mrs. William Green. Her wedding, which took 
place at the Hood Farm in Lowell, will be long remembered by 
those present for being a real country wedding of the kind not 
often seen nowadays. The decorations were of sweet smelling 
balsam and bright autumn leaves; the wedding breakfast -was 
served out-of-doors. 
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Ada Chalifoux’s marriage to Mr. Charles Abbott Stevens 
took place on October 3rd. It was a large, house-wedding in 
the afternoon. Bessie Chalifoux was her sister’s maid of honor. 

Another Lowell bride was Susannah Simpson (1898) who 
married Mr. Edwin J. Hylan on October 19th. 

On October 15th Dorothy Eckhart (R. H., ’02, Vassar, ’06) 
was married to Rev. E. Reginald Williams. She will be at 
home after the first of January, the Rectory, Kennilworth, 
Illinois. 

Edna Foster’s marriage to Mr. Henry Oliver Smith of Pitts- 
burg took place on October 26th. Helen Foster (’06) was the 
only bridesmaid. 

The latest engagements are those of Helen Downer (1905) 
to Mr. Browning Endicott Marean, Harvard, ’06; of Helen 
Coburn to Mr. Horace Stevens; Dorothy Morse to Mr. F. Russell 
Moseley; and Daisy Young to Mr. Gordon Marsh. 

Cornelia Cooke (’08) made her d£but on November 11th. 

Mrs. Chester Hanlon (Helen Lovell, ’03) is spending the 
winter with her mother in East Weymouth. 

Mrs. Alexander Magruder (Elinor Palmer, R. H., 1900, 
Radcliffe, ’04) is in Washington for the winter. 

Clara Francis (1903) will be in Paris until spring. During 
the summer she travelled in England and Scotland, visiting the 
Cathedral Towns and the Lake Country. 

Hilda Talmage (’06) who went abroad with Edna and Helen 
Foster did not return with them in September. She expects to 
travel in Italy, France and Spain during the winter. 

Margaret Stephenson sailed the last of September for a 
four months’ trip in Europe. Many girls returned from abroad 
in the early fall and summer, among them Harriet Coburn, 
Louise and Alice Ramsdell and Alice Faulkner. 

Those who knew Theo Newton will be shocked to learn of 
the death of her husband, Mr. G. Winthrop Sands, in an auto- 
mobile accident near Paris. 

Marjorie Fish writes from Geneva — “I would love to be 
back myself in a way, but then it’s also good here leading an 
absolutely lazy life. Genie (Eugenia Meigs) and I have been 
having the time of our lives this summer seeing the sights and 
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I dearly love Europe, but me for America every time. I’ve 
certainly learned a lesson in patriotism over here. 

“We are going to be in Geneva until the middle of December, 
I think, because it will probably be our last chance to speak 
French. Genie and I are separated from the family now and 
are staying at Madame Horugacher’s, who is a perfectly dear 
old (?) French lady. It’s much more exciting than school 
would be and we have a regular young house-party here. There 
is an attractive and interesting English girl, a not-so-nice French 
girl who is engaged to a brute of a German officer, and a Mr. Z. 
who is one-fourth Italian and three-fourths Spanish. 

“When I get home I know I shall be the greatest talker 
imaginable. This enforced quiet is too much of a good thing. 
Poor Genie and I sit with our mouths open in perfect awe, while 
everyone talks streams of French. We each can speak very bad 
French now, but I have learned to speak it at least quickly 
enough to prevent the correction of small mistakes. 

“I’m taking a course in French Literature and I’m reading 
a good deal but that is all I do except go sight-seeing. The 
other day we went to Ferney to Voltaire’s Chateau. Only two 
rooms, his salon, and a bedroom are on exhibition, but it’s 
very interesting. I never saw such gardens in my life. The 
house is in the midst of a grove of oak trees with long winding 
walks. 

“We are going to see “La Vie Boheme” at the theatre Sunday 
afternoon. You know the only matinees here are on Sunday. 
It’s very convenient our not understanding too much French, 
for we can see all the plays here, whether they’re extremely 
improper or not. (They usually are.) I’ve seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt twice lately, once in “Camille’’ and once in “L’Aiglon’’ 
and hope to see her soon again. 

“We also go to church every Sunday apparently very 
devoutly, but as it’s the Russian church where we can’t 
understand a single solitary word it doesn’t do us much good; 
although for that matter even the Russians can’t understand 
either, as the service is in old Slavic which nobody understands 
now. It is a very impressive service and if I couldn’t be an 
American Christian I’d rather be a Russian — I think — I never 
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saw such devout people in all my life. The church is decorated 
with all kinds of paintings, frescoes and statues. You enter a 
big square room where the entire congregation stands during 
the service, as there are no pews. In the back are three folding 
doors behind which the high priest and his assistants stand and 
shout their weird old Slavic hymns, while another priest scatters 
incense. 

“We will probably spend Christmas at Grundelwald, then 
Florence, Rome, and Naples from where we sail for home. If 
I thought I couldn’t see Rome by going home, I would stay in. 
Europe twenty years. I’d give all Europe for that one city.” 


The girls who have returned for visits at Rogers Hall this 
year are Mary Bard, Polly Pew, Calla Wilson, Carol Calhoun, 
Eleanor Cushing, Geraldine Simonds, Virginia Towle, and 
Gladys Lawrence who gives the following account of her summer: 

“It is hard to know just where to begin telling you of my 
Western trip this summer, so perhaps the best way would be 
to begin at the beginning. 

“After school closed in June about ten of us spent a delight- 
ful week at Scituate, with Miss Harrison as our chaperon. We 
took a small cottage, and it was really great fun doing all our 
own work. We each had our assigned work, which must be 
done every day. The week passed very quickly, and it was 
with much regret, and many plans for another house party, 
that we said goodbye. Soon after leaving Scituate I spent a 
few days with Ruth Sprague in dear old Vermont, and toward 
the end of June, Cornelia Cooke, and I left Burlington for Minn- 
eapolis. I spent four delightful weeks there, saw Miss Harrison, 
and also visited Farrell Durment in Saint Paul for a few days. 
Genette Moore, an old Rogers girl from Cleveland was visiting 
her at the same time, and Helen Doolittle, who lives in Saint 
Paul, came over for luncheon one day, so that we had quite a 
Rogers Hall reunion. From Minneapolis I went to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where I spent many pleasant days, until September, 
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when I left for Chicago. Chicago, that big, and wonderful city, 
but oh how noisy and dirty. It was fine to see so many Rogers 
girls there, and it seemed just like old times. I saw Dorothy 
Eckhart, and Marguerite Roesing, also, Eugenie Price, Dorothy 
Ellingwood, Louise Cayza, Evelyn Hogarth, Margaret Stephen- 
son, and Elsie Lunham. Dorothy Eckhart of course was busy 
getting ready for her wedding which was to take place so soon, 
and Marguerite was shortly to keep house for her father. Doro- 
thy Ellingwood was teaching, Eugenie, Elsie, and Evelyn were 
all doing the society act, while Margaret was preparing to sail 
for Europe, and Louise was staying quietly at home, as she was 
in deep mourning on account of her father’s recent death. 

“Ruth McCracken came down to Chicago with her mother 
for a few days, and when they returned to Muskegan, they took 
me with them, and I had a delightful visit there. After leaving 
Muskegan I returned to Chicago for a few days, and left for 
Boston about the first of October. Since I’ve been in Boston 
I’ve seen a number of the old girls, among them, Mary Bard, 
Helen Downer, Liela Washburn, Alice Faulkner, Nan Newhall, 
Calla Wilson, Margaret Delano, Daisy Young, Irene Snow, and 
Eleanor Cushing, who has just returned from Europe. I am 
staying with Dorothy Mercer in Newton now, and it is just fine 
being with her. She is keeping house for her father, and is 
getting to be an excellent cook.” 

Gladys Lawrence. 


Louise Emerson has been visiting several of the Rogers 
Hall girls in Cleveland. 

Marguerite Weston is studying to be a kindergarten teacher 
in Rutledge, Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy Rice and Helen Walters visited Maude Turner in 
October, and went to the Vanderbilt Cup Races.. 

Ruth Dutcher Kellogg has a son. 

Mildred Wilson has had an article accepted by “Puck.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


Foreigners, after visiting the United States and becoming 
acquainted with the customs of our country, are usually amazed 
at what they call “the lack of poetry’’ in the life of the American 
people. The truth of this statement cannot be denied in this 
age when material achievements are so strongly emphasized, 
and the “almighty dollar’’ plays so important a part in the life 
of the modern American. 

Conditions are really in a deplorable condition when men 
become so engrossed in their affairs that they fail to observe the 
ordinary rules of courtesy; or can it be termed merely lack of 
courtesy when a man allows an aged or infirm person to stand in 
a trolley-car while he, remaining seated, scans the columns of his 
newspaper? This spirit of hurry and bustle is so prevalent all 
over the country that one cannot get away from it without 
falling out of line; and it is very likely that, should one endeavor 
politely to stand back, so as to avoid pushing and jostling his 
neighbors in boarding a car, he would, undoubtedly, be told to 
“Step lively and not block the way,’’ by the domineering con- 
ductor, all-important in his official capacity. 

What America needs is a more evenly balanced life; less 
of the mercenary and material phase, and more of the intellectual 
and educational; and, for this reason, every opportunity should 
be seized of raising the standard of public tastes. 

We should lay greater stress on the spiritual development 
of life and to the things outside ourselves, other than our material 
interests; and one of the most important phases of this develop- 
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ment is our patriotic enthusiasm. In this matter the English 
set a splendid example which our country might imitate to 
good advantage. The British possess an intense patriotic 
sentiment which is fostered by numerous monuments com- 
memorating heroism and self-sacrifice, so that the English boy 
is made familiar from childhood with the important events 
of history. 

This new year of 1909 deserves to be marked as a red letter 
year owing to the approaching series of centennial anniversaries 
of many of the great men of history, and, also, as it affords 
America the opportunity of paying tribute to “the things that are 
more excellent” than mere money-earning and money-spending. 
These anniversaries will celebrate the birth of Poe, Tennyson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Darwin, Gladstone 
and Abraham Lincoln, and will undoubtedly be of interest to 
English-speaking people all over the world. 

The anniversary of greatest patriotic interest in our country 
will be the celebration on February 12th of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, that noble character who is dearer to the hearts of the 
people than any other American. Every one is familiar with 
his struggle for an education and his perseverance in spite of 
the absence from his career of all circumstances and conditions 
that make success easy ; so, in order that additional fervor may 
be added to our already exalted opinion of Lincoln, exercises 
in his memory will take place in all parts of the country. Con- 
gress has set aside that date as a day of national observance, 
and will provide for joint exercises to be held by the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

New York is setting a splendid example to other cities in 
the elaborately detailed plans which are being developed. 
Selections from Lincoln’s life and the most striking poems that 
have been written about him will be read to all the school 
children; and in the evening, New York’s most prominent men 
will give addresses on his life and character in every school- 
house of the city. A mass meeting in Cooper Union will be 
led by Dr. Lyman Abbott; and, as part of the observance of 
the day, a permanent memorial will be erected in his honor in 
some part of the city. Not only New York, but every city 
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in the union is joining in commemorating this large-hearted 
Democrat and noblest Republican of us all. 

Though in strong contrast, in some respects, to our great 
American statesman, Gladstone, that “grand old man,” is 
almost as highly honored in England as Lincoln is in America, 
and has been truly named “a great Christian.” 

Poe, Tennyson and Holmes are poets of far different natures, 
yet each possesses certain qualities that bespeak genius. Their 
works all emphasize the intellectual and aesthetic side of human 
nature, and have done much towards keeping high the standard 
of English Literature. In the field of music, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn reached heights of composition and artistic 
interpretation that are seldom attained. The name Charles 
Darwin will be among those more and more highly and widely 
honored as that of a scientist, who, through the most pains- 
taking research, brought a great truth to light. 

The educational values of these anniversaries cannot be 
overestimated; and surely through paying honor to these great 
ones of the past, thinkers, musicians, poets and patriots, we 
can not fail ourselves to be inspired; and during this year of 
significant anniversaries, to put forth all our energy towards the 
developing of a higher and nobler environment. 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE OUSTING OF MR. SKIDMORE. 


Clearly there was no love lost between Johnnie Jones and 
Mr. Skidmore. It had not taken Johnnie long to learn that 
Mr. Skidmore’s methods of fighting were more effective than 
his own, so he avoided encounters whenever he could. He was 
rather a coward, considering the relative size of the two, but 
then Mr. Skidmore w T ith arched back, and glistening teeth, 
through which issued a prolonged hiss-s-s, seemed many times 
larger and more formidable than one would have dreamed 
possible, until one saw him, and no one knew this possibility 
better than Johnnie Jones. 
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So Johnnie became wily and wary and he managed to 
keep at a respectful distance from the awe inspiring Mr. Skidmore. 
Johnnie would willingly have made up the quarrel in favor of 
peace, but Mr. Skidmore was obdurate. And the cause of it all 
was a woman, — the same old story of jealousy prevented a 
truce between the two. Besides, Johnnie Jones being a dog, and 
Mr. Skidmore a cat, the natural distrust and dislike each 
had for the other made matters worse, and in spite of Johnnie’s 
efforts to the contrary, meetings were sometimes unavoidable 
and always ended in a victory for Mr. Skidmore. 

Such a state of affairs was simply unendurable for poor 
Johnnie, to whom the humiliation of being beaten was doubly 
trying, because it almost invariably occurred in the presence 
of his beloved Miss Janet. He realized that he was being 
forced to see less and less of his dear mistress, but though he 
racked his clumsy dog brain to the limit, he failed to devise 
any means of outwitting Mr. Skidmore. 

Matters had drifted from bad to worse, decidedly to worse 
in Johnnie’s opinion, when another actor appeared upon the scene. 
Mr. Skidmore immediately took a dislike to the newcomer, but 
to his disgust and chagrin the same tactics which had never 
failed him in getting rid of Johnnie Jones, were quite ineffective 
in the case of Mr. Billy. 

Ordinarily Johnnie, himself, would have had no love for 
one who so monopolized Miss Janet’s time, but because Mr. 
Skidmore detested him, Johnnie promptly allied himself with 
Mr. Billy. He couldn’t do much, but he showed Mr. Billy as 
much consideration as possible when he came, running to meet 
him as soon as he saw him coming and wagging his funny, little 
tail in enthusiastic welcome. Mr. Billy, being human, was 
delighted with this delicate attention, and he reciprocated with 
lovely cookies and delicious candy, of which Johnnie Jones, who 
had a sweet tooth, was very fond. 

The two soon became fast friends, and one day Mr. Billy 
told Johnnie a beautiful secret that made him almost burst 
with joy and importance. They were out on one of the tramps 
they so often took together now, and Mr. Billy was sitting on 
a stone wall, resting for a moment, while Johnnie burrowed for 
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woodchucks. Mr. Billy’s thoughts were far away from wood- 
chucks and, though Johnnie came over to him and besought 
him with short, quick barks and wagging tail, to come and have 
some fun, he paid no attention. At last Johnnie understood 
that his master didn’t want to play, so he lay down contentedly 
at his feet to wait till he was ready. 

It was then that Mr. Billy told him the secret which was 
about just three people, Miss Janet, Mr. Billy and Johnnie Jones 
himself, and the best of it was that Mr. Skidmore wasn’t even 
included. For Mr. Billy had told him that when he and Miss 
Janet were married, they three should live together in a little, 
new house, and that Mr. Skidmore would be left in the old one. 
“Because,” said Mr. Billy, “we want only to welcome people to 
our house, so w r e shan’t have any inhospitable Mr. Skidmore 
there.” 

If Johnnie’s dog mind could moralize, what could his 
conclusion have been ? Rebecca Reynolds. 


A LITTLE SISTER OF THE GREAT. 


Yvette stood on the shore of the lake and listened, her 
hand on the bow of her canoe. All about her the great rough 
pines stretched ponderously upward and met in a canopy of 
deep, black-shadowed green. Under her feet the dull brown 
of the needles of other summers cast up a forest incense, bitter 
sweet. It made a pretty setting for the girl, listening, and 
looking out over the stretch of water with its golden path of 
light from the setting sun. Presently, she shrugged her shoulders 
and frowned. 

“It is too bad if, at eighteen, my ears forget all they have 
learned, and cannot tell a call from the sound of the wind.” 
And she shoved the light boat into the water, steadying it easily. 
Suddenly she started. Across the water came again, clear, 
insistent, “Yvette, halloo, Yvette.” 
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For a moment the girl stood silent; then answering with 
the low “coo-oo” of the Canadian woods, she stood stiffly, waiting. 

Around the narrow point came a canoe with a man seated 
in it alone ; he carried but little ballast and the frail craft tipped 
crazily. For a second, Yvette stared at him, wide-eyed, then 
burst into a merry laugh. 

“Oh, Pierre, you will kill me some day with these tricks 
of yours! Why didn’t you call as you usually do? You really 
frightened me.’’ 

“Yes,” answered the man, “and I shall frighten you more. 
I am going away.” 

“Going away? Away from Grand Sapin? Where to? What 
for?” and Yvette’s eyes grew large and dark with excitement. 

“You can’t go like that; your clothes — ” and she stopped, 
looking at his heavy trousers and hunting knife, and his tom 
red shirt through which his dark skin showed at the shoulder. 

The man pointed to a bundle lying close beside him. 

“Clothes,” he said briefly; “but my hat,” and his dark 
face hardened, “is in the church.” 

“In the church! Why there?” asked the girl. A feeling 
was coming over her that something was wrong. Had Pierre — 
dear Pierre — whom all the village of Grand Sapin knew — done 
something that was not right? Ah, no, not Pierre — that could 
not be. 

“I have just been there,” answered the man. “Look, 
Yvette,” and he drew from the bottom of the boat a box. He 
opened it and turned into the girl’s hands a stream of gold coins, 
and, taking from his pocket a heavy necklace of pearls and 
rubies, he twirled it around her wrists. 

For a moment Yvette stood staring down at her brown 
hands; then she whispered, “Gold! Our Lady’s jewels!” Stoop- 
ing, she flung her burden into the canoe and caught a tree with 
her arm, rubbing her hands fiercely against the bark. 

“Pierre! Pierre!” she gasped, “You stole! And from Father 
Martin and Our Lady! Your soul, oh Pierre, your soul!” 

The man looked at her for a moment and had a vision of 
two great black eyes set in a dead white face; eyes that burned 
with a queer red light! Somehow, that light seemed to make 
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him think of everlasting fire and — and other things; so he 
turned his gaze to the water and trailed his fingers, Indian 
fashion, with his fine face working. 

His sin alone did not seem so bad to Pierre. Surely men 
had done worse for money and a thousand francs was very 
little; with a quarter of that sum he could buy absolution. But 
the look in Yvette’s eyes — that was not to be forgotten. 

“Well?” He looked up at her and for a moment she did 
not speak. Then her wnrds came tumbling over each other, 
held back by her lack of breath. 

“What did you want of me? Why did you call me? Why 
couldn’t you have left me alone? Oh, Pierre, why?” She 
was not crying but her slight figure swayed as if she could not 
stand. 

Pierre looked at her again. She was very pretty and very 
young but — and, habitant fashion, he shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ve got to have help,” he said. “Food, a gun, and my 
hat. You can get them if you will; you know where my things 
are, and — ” But Yvette silenced him with a gesture and his 
eyes sought the water again. 

Yvette was thinking of the two things that her religion 
had taught her; “he who helps a crime against the church loses 
hope of heaven,” and “he who sins knowingly sins thrice.” 
But she hesitated only a moment. 

“Wait for me,” she said gravely. She pushed her canoe 
out into the water, and Pierre, stepping upon the land, heard 
the sound of her paddle and the ripple of the tiny waves breaking 
against her boat, die away in the distance. Silently, he settled 
down to await her return. 

Slowly, the shadows came swaying down from the tree- 
tops, out from the water, and from behind the trees. A great, 
black stillness rested over everything, broken only by the sound 
of the little waves dancing along the shore. In the silence the 
man could hear the bells of the village of Grand Sapin, ringing 
the hours nine, ten, eleven; and it was long after that when he 
first heard the splash of a paddle and the girl’s soft call. 

He answered, and stepping into the water, drew the canoe 
to the shore. Yvette sprang out, panting, and in the darkness 
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he could hardly see her; but his hands sought hers blindly as 
she gave him the food and the gun. 

“Hats are cheap, Pierre, and I may keep this, may I not?’’ 
she said quietly. Pierre assented with a harsh laugh. 

For a time she leaned against a tree, where she could see 
him silhouetted against the water, packing the food lightly into 
his canoe. 

At last he straightened up and stood silently, looking at 
Yvette. He waited till she said quietly, “Goodby, Pierre.” 
Then he turned, and stepping into the canoe said gruffly, “Good- 
by, Yvette,” and struck out into the path of moonlight across 
the water. 

Yvette stood watching him, till the canoe became a tiny 
black dot against the water, and then disappeared into the 
great outside world. 

Pierre had gone, and with him had gone Yvette’s hopes of 
Paradise. Hazelle Sleeper. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


“Yassum, I’se done been ma’ied three times an’ ah ain’t 
twenty-seven yeahs old. 

“Cose hit’s de troof. Leastwise two thirds of hit am. 

“No ma’am, ah ain’t a Mormon. I’se a Catholic. 

“Ma wives is alivin’ yit, but ah didn’t bothah ’bout no 
divo’ce. Ah jest let ’em git the divo’ce. Lawd, I done paid 
three dollahs to git each of em an’ ah wasn’t goin’ ter pay ter 
git shet of em. 

“Ma fust wife wah an awful good-lookin’ gal, jest eighteen. 
When we war standin’ foh de chief justice ah jest shook lak a 
leaf but ah’ve done got right well acquainted wif dat chief 
justice now an’ he doan scare me no moah. 

“Oh yassum ma fust wife an’ ah got ’long tergether ve’y 
well till she ask me foh money. She wah a powahful ’stravagant 
woman, alius buyin’ fine clothes an’ sech. O’ cose ah wasn’t 
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goin’ ter give her mah ha’d-eahned money so Mandy an’ ah jest 
pahted company. 

“Yassum, she got de divo’ce an’ hit cost her fohty dollahs 
too. Ah jest skipped out of town, so of cose dey coulden’ make 
me pay de lawyahs. 

“De next time ah got ma’ied ah took a gran’ lookin’ widder 
woman, thinkin’ she ud be sensible an’ ha’d wukin’ but, Lawd, 
she was jest as bad as de fust un, jest as good fer nothin’ ; spected 
me ter wuk all de time suppohtin’ her an’ she war powahful free 
an’ easy wif her broom when a poah man cum home ’bout tw’o 
o’clock jest woah out wukin’ so ha’d. 

“No’um two o’clock in de mawnin’. Ah usted ter wuk 
most de night den, ah wuked so ha’d dat ah jest coulden’ walk 
straight when ah cum home. 

“No’um, ah nevah gits drunk, ah ain’t no wuthless niggah, 
jest takes er drink when ah wants ter. Nobody evah saw me 
drunk. 

“Yassum, it war Sally’s ongrateful ways dat made us paht. 
Ah was jest so woah out wif her dat ah took a pleasuah trip an’ 
when ah cum home she’d done spent fifty dollahs on a divo’ce. 

“Mah thi’d wife? She’s jest a lie foh ter shock dat ar pious 
cook out dar. Lawd, how her eyes bugged out when ah told 
her dat ah had three wives, wisht ah’d a made hit seven only 
she might a chased me out de house lak Sally usted ter. 

“Yassum, ah’m a hurryin’. Ah kin talk an’ w T uk at one an’ 
de same time. Doan dat windah shine lak a niggah’s heel? 
Wheah’s dat flo’wax? Wan’ me ter wax de drawin’ room flo’ 
nex’ ? 

“Talk erbout hurryin’! Ah got de bes’ joke on ole Mis’ 
Potts. Ah was a wukin’ fer her a yeah or so ago an’ was jest a 
wukin’ as fas’ as ah cud, nevah wuklced so ha’d in all mah life 
an’ ole Mis’ Potts jest a fussin’ at me neahly worrvin’ mah soul 
out an’ ah got mad so ah jest fixed her. De doah bell rung an’ 
she sez, ‘Sam, you go ter de doah an’ tell dat callah dat ah done 
gone down town.’ Ah wen’ ter de doah an’ de lady callah say, 
‘Is Mis’ Potts ter home?’ an’ ah sez, ‘Yassum, but she tol’ me 
ter tell you she gone down town.’ De lady jest grin but maybe 
ah didn’t ketch it fum ole Mis’ Potts. 
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“No’um ah doan ’spect nothin’ fer Christmas. Dey say 
evah dog has his day but ah’ve done come ter de conclusion dat 
der am moh dogs dan der am days an’ ah’m wun of de odd dogs. 

“Yer know why ah laks ter wuk foh you Mis’ Fitzhugh? 

“You’s quality, but de poah white trash ah cain’t stand, 
ain’t got no use fer em. Dey hates de cullud people an’ de 
cullud people hates dem. Wahn’t foh de poah white trash der 
woulden’ be no race question. An’ den you’s fum de Souf an’ 
knows how ter treat a niggah. De people in de Souf doan lak 
de niggahs as er whole, but dey laks dey own niggahs an’ am 
powahful good ter em, an’ in de Norf dey laks de race but dey ain’ 
got no use foh de niggah as a pusson. 

“Wheah dem tacks? 

“Ah nevah can keep track of em les’ ah keeps em in ma 
mouf an’ den ah loses em once in er while an’ has an awful time 
findin’ em, ma mouf’s so big. 

“No’um, ah ain’t swallowed none yit, ah’m usted ter keepin’ 
em dar. 

“Doan dat staih-cahpet look fine, Mis’ Fitzhugh? Takes 
me ter lay er staih-cahpet. 

“No’um ah doan low ah’ll evah leave dis heah place. Ah 
skipped out when ah was eight yeahs ole an’ cum heah fum de 
Souf. Ah’ve tramped 'roun considahble evah since an’ ah’ve 
nevah foun’ a place better’n dis yeah town foh a poah niggah. 

“Am dat de w’istle already? Guess ah’d bettah be a goin’. 

“No’um, ah doan wuk til late in de night now dat Sally’s 
done gone Souf, ah alius stops jest as de five ’clock w’istle blows. 

“Good-evenin’, Mis’ Fitzhugh. You kin spect me eahly in 
de mawnin. Ah had er chill dis mawnin’ whut made me late 
but ah’ll be on time termorrer.” 


Mary Walker. 


POLLY. 


It was recess at Rogers Hall, and the seniors in the back 
row in the schoolroom were the only ones not taking part in the 
general commotion. The date of the Mid-Year dance had been 
given out over a week ago and each mail brought good news or 
bad news to many a hopeful maiden. Polly was, perhaps, the 
most excited and most indignant. Over three days ago she had 
written to a certain university town not far outside of Boston 
but had, as yet, received no answer to her invitation. 

“Pauline Wilcox, Pauline Wilcox,” called the teacher who 
was distributing the mail from the desk. Polly, with a knowing 
and triumphant glance at her roommate, marched proudly up 
to claim her two letters. After some hesitation she tore open 
the one with a “Cambridge” postmark. By the time she 
reached her seat she had skimmed the contents of both notes, 
her eyes opening wider and wider in the process. 

“Good Heavens, Dot,” she exclaimed, “I’m in an awful mess. 
What shall I do?” 

Dot, the roommate thus addressed, did not know 
what was the matter, but being of a sympathetic disposition 
attempted a little consolation. She knew from experience 
that after Polly had raved for a while the tale of woe would be 
forthcoming. 

Then Polly, punctuating her sentences with a few tears, 
always saved for such dramatic emergencies, told a story some- 
thing like this. When the Cornell Glee Club had come to St. 
Louis during the holidays, her father, being a former leader of 
the club, had one evening given them a smoker, and the next 
night had invited several to a dance that she, his daughter, was 
giving. Among these select few Bob Caswell was one. She had 
had one dance with him, but as she was tired they sat it out in 
a smaller room. As for their conversation, she didn’t tell much 
except that he asked her down to Ithaca for Junior Week and 
she in turn asked him to this dance at school. Of course it was 
impossible for her to go to Ithaca, and he couldn’t be sure about 
getting off, so all remained somewhat indefinite. He promised 
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to let her know, but not having heard, she had forgotten him 
completely and had asked Billy. Now both had accepted. 

“What shall I do, Dot? You’ve got to help me. I won’t 
put Billy off, and as for Bob Caswell, — I wouldn’t know him 
if I saw him.” 

Just then the bell rang, and two despondent girls, obedient 
ever to its call, trudged downstairs to prepare for their next 
class. Yet neither had very good lessons, and because Dot 
jumped up in the middle of class exclaiming, “It’s a dandy 
scheme!” she was sent to the schoolroom as quickly as a slippery 
floor and senior dignity would permit. 

Naturally, after such an outburst, when school was dis- 
missed she dragged Polly to the “Girls’ Parlor” to unfold to her 
the plan. 

“You say you would hardly know him again?” was the first 
question she asked. 

“Only for a small scar over his eye, which he might have got 
in football. I’m sure he wouldn’t know me as the room we were 
in was quite dark.” 

Dot snickered but replied gravely, “Then listen to what I’ve 
planned and perhaps you’ll be glad you have a roommate with 
hair the same color as yours.” 

As a result of the conversation which excluded all other girls 
from the parlor till luncheon, two letters went out next morning, 
one to Cambridge, one to Ithaca and both in Polly’s writing. 
One informed Billy, the other informed Bob how glad Polly was 
that he could come to the Mid-Year. 

In the following two weeks, which passed very slowly for the 
whole school, every girl had to be taken into the plot and required 
to give a promise to do her part. The evening came at last, 
and with it many comments on many dresses, and the usual 
flutter at the first sound of the doorbell. 

Dot was head-usher, so she met each man as he reached the foot 
of the stairs. Had anyone of them been at all observing he 
would have noticed that she looked searchingly above his eye. 
Suddenly she saw a familiar face. 

“How do you do, Billy. I’m mighty glad to see you.” 
Then in a lower tone, “You know your part?” 
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“Yes,” he whispered back, “But it’s an awful position to 
put a sane mortal into. I understand that you and Polly have 
exchanged identities for this evening and this Bob is not to know.” 

Then he passed into the drawing-room and Dot kept up her 
vigil. Almost in dispair she glanced up and caught sight of a 
small scar above a pair of smiling brown eyes. 

“Good evening, Miss Wilcox,” the owner said. “I’m willing 
to bet you don’t remember me, so in case you don’t, — I’m Bob 
Caswell.” 

“Oh, I knew you in a minute, but if I hadn’t told you I was 
head-usher and would stand at the foot of the stairs, I’m sure 
you would never have recognized me,” was Dot’s answer. 

“But I did, I remembered your hair especially. It’s a 
different color from any other girl’s I’ve ever seen.” 

As everyone had come downstairs Dot was at liberty to 
give full attention to Bob. There wasn’t very much they had 
in common with which to begin the conversation, except for what 
had happened during the holidays, and as Dot had been well 
tutored she talked glibly for some time, then turned to more 
general topics. 

The dancing had begun, and as they started Dot said, 
“This is our first dance, together, isn’t it? It seems so queer.” 

“But you have forgotten the one time we went round the 
hall before going into the other room.” 

“Polly didn’t te Oh I remember now, then I said I was 

tired so you suggested sitting it out. Why I remembered all the 
time, but just wondered if you had forgotten any of the details 
of the evening” and Dot made a brave attempt to cover her 
error. Bob seemed not to notice her confusion in the least. 

“You know, Miss Wilcox, I like this school mighty well, 
everyone seems so friendly and there is no formality between 
the people. Almost every girl I look at, who happens to be 
looking at me, is smiling away as if we’d known each other for 
years, and as if there were some joke about the whole thing. 
I like that spirit. But tell me, haven’t you a roommate ? Seems 
to me you told me something about her and how you two looked 
enough alike to be mistaken for each other. Am I going to meet 
her?” 
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“But I haven’t any roommate,” stammered poor Dot, 
“You must be thinking of someone else.” 

Everything went serenely till the supper-dance. To avoid 
mistakes the story had been told to all the girls with one terrible 
omission. As Dot and Bob were sitting on one of the sofas 
enjoying their refreshments, one of the day-pupils came bouncing 
up. She was one of the younger girls and was reported to have 
a “crush” on Polly, which must be taken into account before pass- 
ing judgment on her. 

“Hullo, Dot, have you seen Polly Wilcox this evening? I 
can’t find her anywhere.” 

Dot gave the innocent offender a terrible look, and she, 
perceiving something was the matter, concluded she wasn’t 
wanted, so beat a hasty retreat. 

It was some time before Dot, shrinking in her corner found 
courage to turn to Bob. She found him facing her, smiling 
gravely. 

“Well ‘Dot’,” he said, “Will you tell me the rest of your 
name? I’d like to ask for someone beside Miss Wilcox when I 
call hereafter. You see, I swiped a picture of her at that dance 
she gave in St. Louis and you’re not a bit like the photograph.” 

Mildred Moses. 


THE WHITE SPARROW. 


A great many years ago, not far from the capital city of 
Omarland, there lived a young peasant girl whose name was 
Portia. She had a great love for all living creatures and this 
they seemed to know. The birds would circle about her, 
alighting on her head and shoulders. In the woods, rabbits and 
squirrels would come to her and even the timid deer would not 
run away as she drew near, seeming to know by instinct that 
she would not harm them. 

Now the king of this country was a very powerful one; he 
held dominion over many countries, and it was said that nowhere 
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else was there such a splendid court as the one which he ruled. 
The one thing to mar the king’s happiness was his son. When a 
mere child the Prince had been bound in a cruel spell, by an evil- 
minded fairy. This spell prevented the young man from stirring 
hand or foot, or uttering a word, though it left him in full 
possession of his mind. It was said moreover that to undo the 
spell which bound the young man was very simple, although no 
one had any clew to the mystery beyond that fact. 

One day Portia went to the king’s kitchen on an errand to 
a friend who worked there. She met Portia at the door and 
embraced her saying, “My dear Portia, here is luck indeed! 
This morning the chief steward announced to all the servants 
that it was the king’s will they should go up to the ball- 
room this evening to watch a great ball being held here in honor 
of a minister from a foreign country. It is strange indeed for 
the king to thus open his palace to his guests but you know 
I have told you that the king often does such things. Now, if 
you will only spend the day with me, I will take you upstairs 
this evening, and give you a chance to see the things I have told 
you of.’’ 

That evening found the two girls in an alcove opening upon 
the king’s great ball-room. Before them, in the mazes of an 
intricate dance, glided a gay company of lords and ladies. At 
one end of the room was a raised platform, and on this platform 
was seated the king’s son, the enchanted Prince. I-Ie was a 
young man of about twenty years, clad in a simple robe of dark 
blue. Plis face was strangely beautiful, although ashen white. 
His eyes were a mournful brown, his nose straight and clean-cut, 
and his mouth had a pathetic droop at the corners, as if it longed 
to tell something it could not. At his side, on a golden perch, 
sat a white sparrow secured by a golden chain to one of the 
Prince’s powerless fingers. From time to time the bird would 
struggle to escape from its bonds but the gold chain always 
drew it back. 

Portia gazed with delight and wonder at the gay scene below 
her. Never in her life had she seen anything like the beautiful 
ball-room, with its marble walls, and gay company. But there 
was one thing to mar her pleasure. This was the pathetic face 
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of the young Prince. It made her long to help him, to release 
him from his cruel enchantment. Every few minutes she 
glanced at him, hoping to see some change in his position and 
face, but always he remained half-sitting, half-reclining, his 
hands folded about the golden chain that held the white bird 
fast, and always he wore that painful, eager expression of words 
unspoken. 

All at once Portia saw the golden chain which held the 
Prince’s sparrow a prisoner, snap in two, and the bird, thus 
released, spread his wings and come flying across the room. As 
if it recognized a friend the sparrow came to Portia, and lighted 
on her shoulder, with a glad song, seeming to give thanks for 
its restored liberty. 

Almost instantly a change came over the face of the young 
Prince. The blood rushed to his cheeks, his lips parted in a 
joyous smile, and he rose from his seat, and crossed the hall with 
a quick firm step, to the alcove where Portia was standing. To 
her great bewilderment he knelt before her and kissed her work- 
roughened hand. 

Then he spoke, and his voice was deep and strong and 
musical. 

“Maiden, you have broken a cruel spell woven about me. 
You have restored me to life and health. Name your reward, 
and by my troth you shall have it.’’ 

Portia replied, “My lord I ask nothing. Your little bird 
has only lighted on my shoulder. Surely that is no great deed 
on my part.” 

“Nay,” answered the Prince, “but to have that little bird 
fly to you, was the secret of my release, and only I knew it, and 
I could not tell.” 

By this time the other people had seen the wonderful change 
in the Prince and came hurrying up. The King was beside 
himself with joy, and like the Prince, begged Portia ask for 
anything she wished. She again refused, whereupon the King 
said that they would come to her home the next day. 

And so it came about that the next day the King and the 
Prince with all their splendid retinue, rode up to the door of 
Portia’s poor home, and the Prince dismounted, and kneeling 
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before the girl, offered himself in marriage. At first Portia said 
she was not fit to wed with one of royal blood, but at last she 
yielded to the Prince’s persuasions. Their marriage was cele- 
brated with great pomp and magnificence soon afterwards, and 
men say that they were one of the happiest couples in all the 
country. Alice Weston Cone. 


SKETCHES. 

“unity, mass and coherence.’’ 

“Unity, mass and coherence!’’ “Unity, mass and coher- 
ence!” My brain was fairly swarming with these words as I 
hastily entered my room, dumped my books on the bed, and sat 
down on the most uncomfortable chair our room boasted. I 
was mad, — not angry, — just plain mad for I had made such a 
perfect idiot of myself in English that morning; and alas, the 
unity, mass and coherence, that failed to come to my aid in class, 
were seething through my brain, and I resolved to learn all of 
“Barrett Wendell” that had to do with those hateful principles — 
which was equivalent to memorizing the book. 

While my zeal was yet hot I rushed over to the bookcase, 
took down my English book, opened it at random and the first 
words that met my eye were, “A valuable help to the student in 
grasping the principles of unity, mass and coherence is to take 
an example not pertaining to the class-room and determine 
whether it has the three essentials.” 

I giggled out loud, for these words had given me an idea. 
I’d take our room and apply the test. I’d just put myself in 
Barrett Wendell’s place and see how a typical boarding school 
room would appeal to him in the light of his three favorite 
principles. 

There was one essential that I was sure we possessed and 
that was mass, there couldn’t be the slightest doubt on that 
score. Pictures, pennants, pillows, books, everything fairly 
shrieked mass to the observer. As for unity — well, as I had it 
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impressed on me that morning — a composition has unity when 
it is grouped about one central idea, and we certainly had unity, 
our central idea being to hang, tack, or pin as many things as 
possible on our walls. I surveyed our room with pride; we had 
no reason to shrink before Barrett Wendell’s searching gaze, for 
scarcely three feet of wall-paper w r as visible in the entire room. 

Still there remained coherence. I trembled lest we be 
found lacking there, but I felt reassured when I hunted up the 
definition to “cohere” — “to stick together.” Why we really 
had more coherence than anything else — indeed we had no place 
in our room for anything that didn’t “cohere.” Calendars were 
pinned on pictures, pictures hung from other pictures, pennants 
clung to the molding, while bags of all sizes and shapes cohered 
to the chandelier. 

I was sure Barrett Wendell w’ould have been interested in 
our mantle as it was such a splendid example of all three prin- 
ciples. Mass w r as its most prominent characteristic, for it was 
literally covered with pictures — pictures of girls, pictures of men, 
pictures of children, pictures in frames, pictures without frames, 
brow r n pictures, black pictures — in fact every conceivable kind 
of picture; but their prominence was disputed by two brass 
candle-sticks, a pair of opera-glasses, tw r o kodaks, a prayer-book 
and a can of tea. 

Our banners were responsible for most of the unity in our 
room for, as Barrett Wendell says, “In unity we consider rather 
what things stand for, than the things themselves.” It was the 
same way with our banners. 

After all this analyzing I felt fully acquainted with the 
appearance of our room, filled as it was w r ith all those “things” 
that go to make up a typical girl’s room at a boarding-school. 
The walls covered with pictures and banners, the tea table with 
its gay china, the window seat loaded with pillows, even the 
beds and dressers had taken on a new aspect viewed in the light 
of unity, mass and coherence; while “Barrett Wendell” had for 
me lost many of its terrors. Katharine Kessinger. 
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THE CLAMMING PARTY. 

We had all been clamming. There have been clamming 
parties and clamming parties, I know, but it seems to me that 
this one was a little different from any other “clamming” to 
which I have ever been. 

In the first place we must go to the scene of our labors on 
a car, and, needless to say, also must come home on this car; 
and thereby hangs a tale. We started out, looking unusually 
respectable all on account of this car, and so, although our 
costumes were of great age, they had no visible patches and 
from a distance might have made quite a favorable impression 
on the public eye. One of the boys was slightly encumbered, 
however, with a huge bushel basket, while another brandished 
a long, three pronged hook, our only tool. 

The clam-bed on which we had intentions was a fine, long 
and sandy mud-flat, which combination sounds rather impossible, 
but is quite true in the case of this particular mud-flat, which 
had gained the reputation of having unusually good clams. 

For quite a while we tramped about, stopping here and 
there to dig, but found nothing at all which resembled any species 
of clam with which we were familiar. We needed help and 
kindly advice from someone who knew a little concerning the 
art of clam-digging, we concluded, so seeing one, lone, bent 
figure out near the water’s edge, we sent envoys to him with 
entreaties for permission to encroach on his territory. He was 
kind and interested, so showed us with care the latest, most 
approved, modern, method of attacking the beasts, and we all 
set to work with a vim. 

The huge basket was soon nearly full of the small, spouting 
creatures, and we were all tired but enthusiastic at our success. 
‘‘Just one more dig” was the unanimous vote, that the basket 
might be filled to the brim. 

The old fisherman left us and plodded homeward, advising 
us to leave soon, for the tide was coming in quickly. We 
worked fast and furiously and were stopped only by faint shouts 
which startled the stillness. 
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We looked back and saw our friend, the fisherman, beckoning 
across a channel of water that looked deep and wide and very, 
very wet. We gasped; we shouted with laughter; and then, 
accepting the inevitable, we waded homeward. Deeper and 
deeper we went, till we stood, shrieking, up to our waists in the 
little stream. 

Alack and alas for our past respectability! Dripping and 
bedraggled we huddled into the least conspicuous corner of the 
car and listened to and watched the obvious interest of the 
passengers. 

True, the supper was remarkably good, but oh, the price 
we paid for those clams! Elizabeth Wilder. 


THE SNAKE CHARMER. 

A man sat on a bit of carpet in the bazaar and piped strange 
sounds from a reed flute. In front of him on the mat, motionless, 
lay a snake. The dull grey folds seemed to belong to, and be 
a part of the thick, soft dirt that lay over everything, so still 
they were. Suddenly the man bent forward and without ceasing 
his music, stared straight into the slaty eyes. Slowly the rustling 
folds began to shift, swaying upright in time to the squeaking 
notes. Then from that position, the serpent began to form 
others, circles, soft curving triangles, swaying squares, ever 
changing, ever moving, ever w r atching the eyes of the crouching 
man. 

Presently the figures ceased and the snake, quivering, 
glided into a basket, while the man, rolling up his carpet, picked 
up the basket and went his way in the dusk. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE WOMAN OF THE STORM. 

Far across the glaring expanse of snow, the only sign of 
life in the white, silent wilderness, moved a group of dark spots. 

It was Francois, the fur- trader, of mixed English and French 
blood, bringing a load of pelts and a wife back to Fort 
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McNema. McLean, the silent, taciturn Scotchman strode 
beside him. Francois went ahead, breaking trail for his rvife, 
through the soft, unpacked snorv. 

Manette, the little French wife of Francois, bent to fix her 
loosened snowshoe, and the team of dogs stopped, sat dowm 
in the soft snow, and rested, panting slightly. Francois raised 
his head and looked at the gray sky. 

“A storm is coming,” he said uneasily. ‘‘The AYoman of 
the Storm will be abroad tonight.” 

‘‘Aye,” said McLean, and took his pipe from his mouth. 

The French girl shuddered involuntarily. Francois looked 
at her. 

‘‘Afraid, ma petite?” he questioned. She flung back her 
head in laughing, defiant negative. McLean put his pipe back 
in his mouth. 

‘‘Let’s a’ be goin’ on!” he said, and flung the long whip 
out over the backs of the dogs. 

The old Legend of the Woman of the Storm was well known, 
and widely believed. She is a vague figure of a woman in 
white, driving a team of great white wolves, who howl through 
the gale, and one of those who see her must die. 

They camped for the night on the open side of a great hill, 
erecting a rude shelter from the wind, and built a great fire, 
about w'hich they sat, Francois and McLean smoking, Manette 
mending a moccasin. 

The storm w T ent shrieking by them, great swirling clouds 
of snow whirled around them, as they sat there by the red glow 
of the fire. 

The French girl raised her head, and looked out into the 
night, white with curling snow wreaths. Suddenly, with a 
low strange cry, she flung herself forward, her body tense, her 
arm flung outward as if to ward off some evil. A long strange 
howl filled the air, rising and falling. Was it the shriek of the 
storm? Were those gaunt, monstrous white shapes and the 
vague figure of a woman, bent and terrible, formed of the swirling 
snow-wreaths? Again the low, w r eird howl filled the air, dying 
away in the distance with a moan. 
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The sled-dogs cowered, bristling and whining. Francois 
stood up, the dry snow creaking underneath his feet, and crossed 
himself swiftly. Upright in the red light of the fire, he said 
dully. “It was the Woman of the Storm. From the three of 
us one must die!” 

“Ah! Le bon Dieu!” cried the French girl, and dropped 
in a little quivering heap on the snow. 

“God save us a’,” said McLean hoarsely. 

“Mon, naething ’ll come o’ it.” 

Francois bent and raised his wife from the snow. 

Once more on the trail, Manette seemed to get weaker 
every hour. Formerly vivacious and laughing, she was now 
silent. The next day, after a few hours on the trail, she collapsed. 

They laid her among the pelts, and went on, Francois now 
and then touching her coverings clumsily, pulling them closer 
about her. But the life of the French girl went out, hour by hour ; 
stimulants did no good. Francois, filled with anxiety as time 
went on, could do nothing but watch and fear. 

On they went, no sound but the creaking of the snow under 
the runners, and the occasional stir and moan of the girl dis- 
turbing the silence of the white waste around them. At last 
even the faint breathing ceased, and Francois stopped, tense and 
trembling. With a quick, strained motion he bent over the girl, 
catching his breath quickly. 

Then he raised his head slowly and looked at McLean. “She 
is dead,” he said dully. He bent his head again, and looked 
hard into her face, catching his breath with a great hard sob, as 
if something had broken within him. 

Then he turned to McLean. 

“Let us go on,” he said hoarsely. Gwyneth Browne. 


HE WHO WOULD BE WISE. 

Sitting amidst the hub-bub of a small station, he was trying 
very hard to study some book of businesslike appearance. He 
had a shock of really fiery-red hair; and wore an “air of deepest 
concentration.” 
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Enter action the first, in the arms of a worried little mother 
who sat with her back to the studious youth, on the other side 
of the settee, while, the action hung over the back of the bench. 

A head of fascinating red hair came into its horizon, — some- 
thing bright and altogether entertaining; and with gurgles of 
unaffected glee, this small searcher of entertainment seized 
upon the bright redness and clung to it, desperately, with 
unwonted strength and energy. 

With painful maneuverings, the studious youth extricated 
himself from the unpleasant tangle, assured the still more worried 
little mother that this redness would doubtless grow in again, in 
time, and hurried nervously to the other side of the station where 
he seated himself by the side of a calm, stolid looking Italian 
laborer. 

He continued his studies, only to interrupt them now and 
then, by a doubtful and rueful rubbing of his head. Soon he 
■was so engrossed, however, that he forgot the harsh abuse and 
did not even notice that on his other side, a large, flashy Italian 
woman had ensconced herself and was looking with interest 
across him to the calm and stolid laborer. Finally she mur- 
mured something which indicated surprise and, reaching across 
the studious one, plucked at the Italian’s ragged sleeve. 

“Pietro!” she exclaimed. And then oh! what a babble 
broke the peace of the youth who would be wise. If the woman 
had been the poor laborer’s long lost wife, there could not have 
been more excitement over the meeting, and the continuous 
prattle of strange language across, through, and around his 
poor ears, made the youth extricate himself again, as quickly 
as possible. 

Gazing hopelessly about the station, he retreated to the 
platform, where he strode violently up and down until his train 
came in. Elizabeth Wilder. 
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WHEN THE YEAR IS YOUNG. 

Strong is the wind that beats and calls 
About the door at night, 

And far away are the swinging stars, 

And pale the wee moon’s light. 

Swift through the trees the wind -witch goes 
And never her song is sung, 

And there’s pain in the snap of a cracking branch, 
When the year is young. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


ON SIERRE MADRE TRAIL. 

We started down the trail a little before sunset. A soft, 
purple haze filled the canyons although the sun’s rays still 
touched the peaks of the mountains. 

My steed was that much abused beast, a burro, a shaggy, 
little animal, fresh from Arizona; which after frequent appli- 
cations of my heels to his ribs, was induced to start. 

In spite of many diversions from the trail, and a dislike of 
progress on Caesar’s part, I -was managing to keep him moving, 
when we suddenly heard the tinkle of the pack-train bells far 
below us. Caesar stopped, pricked up his ears, glanced out of 
the corner of his eye and ran. He whirled around curves, 
leaped boulders, and gracefully balanced with one leg on the 
trail, and the other three in the atmosphere. All efforts to 
stop him were in vain. 

We came in sight of the pack-train and I mechanically 
figured how long it would take to reach the bottom of the canyon 
if the pack-mules forced Caesar to depend entirely upon thin 
air for a foothold. 

Caesar made straight for a mule, calmly pushed it to the edge 
of the trail and passed it. He treated the others in an equally 
unceremonious manner and finally, after attempting to scale a 
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cliff or two, he stopped at the foot of the trail and walked into 
his stable as coolly as though he had descended in his usual 
sedate manner. Mary Walker. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 

What is more interesting, when you are very tired, than to 
sit in an electric car and study human nature around you? 

Up the aisle comes the conductor looking first to right and 
then to left, “Fares, please!” All the passengers thrust their 
hands into their pockets or else get extremely nervous trying 
to open a bag that was given them for a Christmas present. One 
nickel goes rolling down the car floor and after it scrambles a 
little woman, who in endeavoring to reach it loses her balance 
and makes a swift downward descent. Ding! ding! ding! 
echoes through the car as each fare is recorded. 

In the upper end of the car slumped into a corner, sits an old 
gentleman absorbed in the “Evening Transcript.” Across from 
him there is an elderly spinster wearing spectacles on the very 
end of her nose, also reading the paper known as the “old 
maids’ and bachelors’ paper.” 

Farther down the car is a young man, evidently in love, 
for he takes notice of nothing going on around him. Near him 
perches a female, I cannot say of what type, one of that kind 
that wears a string of puffs like a halo around her head, a pointed 
collar that reaches almost to the tips of her ears, and around 
this a piece of ruching that presumably resembles Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ruff. She certainly is a queer looking character; from her 
throat sparkles a rhinestone horseshoe resembling in size a true 
horse’s shoe. Her name must be Maud and spelt with an E. 
Very quiet and proper at first, she finally spies the lovesick 
youth and then such a commotion asbegins. Firsta “haw” and 
then a “hum”, now a caressing touch to the puffs. Then a pull 
at the veil. With one disgusted look the young man leaves the 
car. 

Very shortly the car stopped to take on a passenger. 
Through the door comes what looks like a moving mountain. 
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Don’t be alarmed, it is merely a rather large — perhaps portly 
would suit her better — Italian woman. She carries a basket 
filled with every conceivable kind of vegetable. I looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, but looked downward, for I feared 
she would sit beside me, and lo and behold she did. Patiently 
I waited for the car to reach the corner where I was to alight. 

“G Street! G Street!” called the conductor, and 

here I left the car and my amusing companions. 

Ruth Pattillo Griffin. 


ATHLETICS. 


The general term, “Athletics,” is applied to many kinds of 
sports. Here in school we indulge during the year in many of 
the different phases of athletics and, at present, are taking up 
indoor exercises, now that field hockey and out-door basket ball 
are out of the question. 

For an hour on Tuesday and Thursday mornings, we take 
what we term “gym.” “Gym” consists in dumb-bell exercises, 
running, jumping, and work on the parallel bars. The interest 
in these exercises lies in the fact that one can improve remarkably 
with each practice. The girl, who, at the first of the year could 
only circle the gymnasium a few times can now double that 
amount with an easier motion and more uniformity of heart- 
action. She who turned away faint-hearted when the pegs in 
the jumping standards were raised, now goes to the rope with a 
forward or side-ward leap, determined to break last year’s 
jumping record. 

Much of the girls’ attention is being claimed at present by 
aesthetic dancing and fencing, which each one recognizes as arts 
well worth thorough mastery. 

For vigorous exercise we are indulging in basket ball 
played in the gymnasium. Every girl is anxious to do her 
best in winter practice so as to be eligible towards making the 
teams next spring. 
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To attain much in athletics, one has to use one’s brain as 
well as one’s body. Athletics sharpen the thinking powers. 
They teach us to make decisions quickly and to act upon these 
decisions in a quick, masterful way; they do much to sharpen the 
intellect; the mind and brain become accustomed to work 
together in a sane, healthy way. 

The spoiled and petted girl who has been accustomed to 
fussing over every little scratch and pin prick, and who has been 
used to discussing her mostly imaginative ailments, soon finds — 
when she enters athletics — that the person who rides his own 
hobby and takes all the road, will not long be tolerated. She 
becomes a part of an athletic body, and soon learns that little 
ailments must pass unnoticed. Thus through strengthening 
the muscles of the body, her mind also broadens and she grows 
arvay from her former “fuzzymindedness” and learns how to act 
quickly and methodically. 

With a course of regular mind and body training, there is 
no reason why we should not become healthy, graceful, women, 
sound in mind and body. Frances D. Hamilton. 


THE HARE AND HOUND CHASE. 

One bright November afternoon, the athletics took the form 
of a Hare and Hound chase. Seven girls were chosen as Hares 
and were to start first. About fifteen more were Hounds, and 
these were to follow five minutes later. 

At the sound of the whistle, the Hares left the little group 
assembled on the front porch of the Hall, two of them carrying a 
large bag of papers which had been tom up after lunch. Down 
the walk they ran, and out of the side gate, over the road and up 
one of the side streets till they came to a hill. After having quite 
a time getting over a fence, they started to ascend it. Puffing and 
blowing, they reached the top, and resuming their chase, ran on 
through underbrush and over fences, all the time dropping pieces 
of paper on the way. 
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They crossed a street car track and went through a field full 
of large rocks, at last finding themselves at the bottom of Rogers 
Fort Hill Park which separated them from the school. Up the 
hill they climbed, till the school loomed into sight. This en- 
couraged them greatly and they all ran faster, till they reached 
the front porch where they sat down to wait for the hounds to 
come in. 

Five minutes went by and they had not appeared, so the 
Hares knew that they had won the race. Two minutes later, 
the Hounds could be seen coming over the top of the hill and in 
two more they were in the yard, but the Hares had won by four 
minutes. Marjorie Miller. 


SKATING PARTY. 

The first party for skating this year started out on Saturday 
afternoon. There were eleven of us including Miss Bulson and Miss 
Freeman, and we certainly were a jolly crowd. After about 
fifteen minutes ride on the car and a short walk we arrived at 
the pond. It looked very good, but it was not as smooth as we 
had expected it to be. However, we had a very good time, and, 
as none of us were what you might call experts, we didn’t mind 
it as much as some might have. Most of the party were quite 
good skaters, but the other three, well, — one was just learning, 
and the other two, although they could stand up, found that 
after a few strokes their arms began to wave, and their feet 
began to spread. These last two tried at one time skating 
together, and they got on quite well, with a few rests, until they 
were almost around the pond. In fact, as they were gliding 
smoothly along towards the rest of the girls and had come within 
about three feet of them, they suddenly found themselves 
sitting on the ice, tete-a-tete fashion. Two hours skating was 
about enough for the first time, consequently at about half after 
four we were all rather glad to come back to school. 

Dorothy Downer. 
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THE THANKSGIVING RECESS. 

“The car has gone up.” 

This wild cry was the signal for girls to come pouring forth 
from halls, rooms, and corridors. Hastily snatching furs, bags 
and umbrellas w r e rushed dowm the stairw r ay and out to the car, 
for Thanksgiving vacation, the long looked forward to Thanks- 
giving vacation had really begun. 

“Going home — yes, four dances — stay in bed till ten every 
morning — ’’such were the scraps of conversation that floated to 
the listening ear as we unfolded some of our pet plans for those 
few r precious days. 

In Boston the last farewells w r ere said, and the lucky girls 
who w r ere going home hastily boarded their trains. However, 
we girls who were to stay at school wasted no time in vain regrets 
about home for w’e had tickets for “The Honor of the Family,” 
and what normal American girl could be unhappy with matinee 
tickets in her purse? “The Honor of the Family” fulfilled our 
highest expectations and Otis Skinner won all our hearts as he 
stalked about the stage in his endeavor to save the family honor. 

We weren’t a very merry group as we came back to school, 
for thoughts of home w r ould creep in — and then what would 
school be with most of the girls gone? 

“Why it will be about as cheerful as a graveyard,” one of 
the girls said, and she certainly voiced the popular opinion. 
However, w r hen we drove up to school and found a bright fire in 
the drawing room, and a peep in the dining room disclosed one 
table (just as it would have been at home) w’e cheered up con- 
siderably, and by the end of the evening there was no trace of 
the fifteen or sixteen homesick girls. Instead the noise those 
fifteen managed to make was something terrific, for several of the 
Thanksgiving boxes had arrived and kimona clad figures could 
be seen dashing from room to room with a. piece of cake in each 
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hand. If nightmares prowled around Rogers Hall it was no 
wonder, considering the feast up on the third floor. The only 
thing lacking was silver, but who minds drinking from mugs 
and eating with shoe horns as long as the food supply lasts? 

Thanksgiving morning dawned, not as Thanksgiving 
mornings are supposed to dawn, with the ground covered with 
snow; but instead, the ground was covered with mud and it was 
raining. However, who would permit a little rain to interfere 
with her plans; so most of the girls went to a foot-ball game, 
while a few — a very, very, few — went to church. 

When we assembled for our Thanksgiving dinner we all 
brought regulation Thanksgiving appetites. There were several 
men who came to grace the festive board, and they inspired a 
great deal of admiration on account of their bravery in coming 
to dine at a boarding school. 

We were spared a regular supper but about half-past five 
boxes were brought out and we made a round of calls, or rather 
made a trip from box to box. One could scarcely enter a room 
without stepping on cakes or turkey — for they decorated every- 
thing from the floor and the fireplace to the bed. 

Friday morning we scattered in many directions, most of 
us going for long walks, only to return to the drawing room 
where a grate fire and new magazines awaited us. A drag ride 
had been decided on for the afternoon and soon after luncheon 
we disappeared, only to return swathed in veils of many hues and 
thicknesses, for it isn’t often we have such a good opportunity 
to air our automobile veils. While the drag was large, it wasn’t 
large enough to accommodate us all, so five piled into a carriage 
and followed meekly behind. Before we left school we had been 
given instructions to stay behind the drag if we went to Andover, 
and, as that is always the Mecca of all drag rides, we prepared to 
carry out the instructions. It seemed easy, oh so easy at first, 
for our horse went “beautifully”; but alas, the drag vanished, 
slowly but surely. We in the carriage determined we wouldn’t 
give up seeing Andover — if we could catch up with that drag by 
any possible means, so we urged on our old horse until we finally 
got the drag in sight. Poor beast! At the end of our ride he was 
almost dead with the strain of keeping up with four horses, who 
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were only pulling eight girls, while he — one poor solitary animal — 
had to pull five. 

Quite elaborate toilettes were in order at dinner that 
evening, for were we not to have a bridge party in the drawing 
room, a real party with a prize? They even had a “booby” to 
encourage the poor players. The bridge enthusiasts were 
perfectly happy, magnanimously overlooking the bad plays we 
unfortunates made who had never memorized “Elwell.” 

As early as six o’clock Saturday morning the buzz of alarm 
clocks could be heard in various rooms, but it was lucky the 
groans weren’t audible as we sleepily turned off the alarm and 
peered into the dark night! However the scowls didn’t remain 
long as we remembered those alarms had awakened us for an 
early start into Boston. Most of the morning was spent in 
buying as many Xmas presents as our financial condition per- 
mitted, and after luncheon at the ever popular English tea- 
rooms we hurried to the theatre, getting there just in time to 
see the curtain rise on the first act of “Myself Bettina.” 

The crowning event of Thanksgiving vacation, was the 
cotillion we had in the “Gym” Saturday night. It was led by 
Miss Harrison and Helen Swenson and they certainly distin- 
guished themselves by the ease with which they led us through 
the intricate mazes. In the favor figure the girls were given 
Japanese parasols, and the men(?) Chinese caps, and they may 
be seen in many of the rooms dangling over the mirror, a re- 
minder of one of the jolliest evenings we have had at Rogers 
Hall. 

Sunday morning we were allowed to decide whether we 
would go to church or not, and I very much regret to report 
that not one girl graced the Rogers Hall pews. The fire in the 
drawing room was so inviting, “the girl who could play” was 
at the piano, — we were tempted and we yielded. 

When the girls came back Sunday evening, while we were 
glad to see them, we did hate to break up our lovely house- 
party, for that was just what our Thanksgiving recess had been. 

Katharine Kessinger. 
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FENWAY COURT. 

“Where have you been today?” 

“Oh! don’t call me back for I’m hardly here yet, I’ve been 
to Italy.” 

“ ‘The world is a small place after all’ is a familiar saying 
but I never fully realized its truth until today. At eleven- 
thirty this morning thirty-five of us were boarding the train for 
Boston and, you may not believe me but, in a little less than 
two hours we were looking on a quaint, foreign-like structure, 
then we walked between two Gothic, stone lions, through a 
marble doorway and found ourselves far away across the blue 
seas in sunny Italy. 

“We armed ourselves with catalogues, then started on our 
rounds through the palace. We took great pleasure in wander- 
ing through the lower rooms, which are filled with sketches, 
water-colors, and paintings most of which are works of the present 
time, but our delight was complete when we came into the beauti- 
ful, pink marble-walled court, fragrant with its many flowers, 
and mystical with the atmosphere of days of long ago. For a 
few minutes we stood dreaming. We were princesses, one and 
all, and this was the court of our Royal father, the king. But 
we hadn’t time for ‘air-castles’ when we were there for the 
express purpose of seeing a real, Italian castle, so we went on, 
up the broad stone steps into the rooms which are filled with 
the art treasures of many foreign countries. 

“Among the oldest and, perhaps, the most valuable of the 
collection are a Madonna and Child by Fra Filippo Lippi, two 
of Raphael’s pictures, Gaddi’s somewhat crude but beautifully 
sincere ‘Annunciation,’ the Titian, ‘Rape of Europa,’ Botticelli’s 
wonderful ‘Madonna Aux Epis,’ and ‘The Presentation,’ by 
Giotto.” 

Fenway Court is one of the treasure houses of the artistic 
world, and, after visiting it, we cannot but be filled with respect- 
ful wonder for the woman who, from all the corners of the earth, 
has brought together this splendid collection. 

Margaret Ames McJimsey. 
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THE NEW GIRLS’ PICNIC. 

Babies, babies everywhere; babies with baskets, babies 
with dolls and even one baby with a blue rabbit. 

It was on the fifth of December that all these babies ap- 
peared, at a picnic of the most delightful sort. It was held 
in a pine grove, a most strange place where the pine trees 
blossomed in pink and yellow, and one promising fir tree had 
even produced an apple. 

There was a lover’s lane, with a precariously hung hammock; 
and a tent, where we could hire row boats; and a spring of 
fresh water. 

Every little girl had a little boy to show her about the 
picnic grounds, to carry the lunch basket, and to share the 
delicious lunch with her. 

All the babies played games and squabbled and laughed 
happily through the evening, and when it was over, all were 
conscious of a very merry trip back again over the borders of 
toyland. Hazelle Sleeper. 


milton’s birthday. 

On December ninth we celebrated Milton’s three hundredth 
anniversary. There were no recitations the last two periods 
and we all gathered in our large schoolroom w’ondering in what 
way we were to observe the day. First Miss Harrison gave us 
a very clear and interesting account of the England of Milton’s 
time and what effect it had upon him. The familiar poems, 
“L’ Allegro” ‘‘II Penseroso” and ‘‘Ode on Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity” were read by Frances Hamilton, Alice McAvoy and 
Betty Barton. Miss Lucas talked to us about Milton, the man, 
his life, family, and characteristics, and I think when she finished 
we all felt we knew and understood him far better than we had 
before. Miss Wright then ended the exercises by telling us 
about Milton’s poetry and giving us an interesting outline of 
his great epics, ‘‘Paradise Lost” and ‘‘Paradise Regained.” 

Prudence Robinson. 
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meta Jefferson’s tea. 

One Friday afternoon in December all the Rogers Hall 
girls with Miss Harrison and Miss Faulkner went to a tea given 
by Meta Jefferson. 

We started in a long line of twos and threes about four 
o’clock, and as it was only a short distance to Meta’s home, 
we decided to walk. Nothing exciting or serious happened on 
the way, except for the disarranging of big hats and hair by the 
wind, which of course had to blow that day; however, we soon 
found a way to remedy the hair and hats after we arrived at 
Meta’s. 

Mrs. Jefferson and Meta received, while several of the day 
girls assisted. Everything did seem so good, as it was the 
first time that we had been in a real ‘homey’ place since we came 
back to school, and we all wished that we could stay right on 
instead of going to lessons, but of course, that would have been 
too good to be true. Beatrice Mudgett. 


PROFESSOR ZEUBLIN’s LECTURE. 

While at luncheon on Monday, December seventh, we gazed 
out of the windows at the rain, and wished that something ex- 
citing would happen. Our wish was granted when Miss Parsons 
made the announcement that any girls who wished to, might 
attend the lecture that afternoon, given by Professor Zeublin, 
at the Woman’s Club. 

The weather was so disagreeable that only six of us ventured 
out, but we were well repaid by Professor Zeublin’s very in- 
teresting lecture on “The City of the Future.” 

He pointed out the need of combining utility and beauty 
in all cities. A good illustration of this combination was given 
when Professor Zeublin told of the public schoolhouses in 
certain cities which are surrounded by spacious, well kept 
grounds, affording a place for out-of-door life and exercise, 
not only for the children, but for their parents. 
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He believes that all parks are a great public benefit. No 
matter how small they are, they are sure to be a relief to the 
feelings as well as the eye, wherever they are found. 

Professor Zeublin also spoke of some towns in which all 
telephone and trolley wires, as well as those used for lighting 
purposes, are underground, thus doing away with all the un- 
sightly poles, which disfigure the streets of so many of our cities. 

We were all very sorry to have Professor Zeublin close his 
interesting talk, and all went home, hoping that we might hear 
him speak again, some time in the near future. 

Helen Brown. 


“the musical club.” 


Still “The Musical Club!” 

Is it because no brilliant mind can conceive a name to 
adequately express the unlimited ability of this august organiza- 
tion, or is it merely because “Musical Club,” in all its simplicity, 
seems destined to follow it through the field of its progress? 

However, let it be said, that should some fertile brain 
discover an appropriate name, the club will be delighted to 
receive any such suggestions. 

Shortly after the election of officers in October, the girls 
started in their preparation for the Christmas entertainment. 

Two afternoons a week were devoted to practice, one for the 
Mandolin Club, and the other for the double vocal quartette. 

Under Helen Faulds’ supervision, the Mandolin Club 
worked splendidly and delighted the school at the Christmas 
entertainment with their charming rendition of “Waltz Dream” 
and “Are You Sincere?” 

The double quartette, which was drilled by Miss Busche, sang 
two anthems, “Babe of Bethlehem,” and “Shepherds watch 
their flocks by night,” at the last Sunday evening service before 
vacation. 
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The girls are to be congratulated on their conscientious work. 


MANDOLIN CLUB. 

Helen Faulds 
Mildred Moses 
Ruth Sprague 
Natalie Kemp 
Ruth McKee 
Prudence Robinson 
Gene Cameron 
Elizabeth Field 


VOCAL CLUB. 

Helen Edlefson 
Mildred Mansfield 
Grace Watson 
Frances Hamilton 
Rachel Morehead 
Beatrice Mudgett 
Katherine Horn 
Marion Kennedy 
Helen Wood Swenson. 


OUR BOSTON TRIP. 

Friday, December eleventh, great excitement prevailed 
throughout the school for Mrs. Underhill had promised to take 
thirty-six of us girls in to see Isadora Duncan, that wonderfully 
graceful dancer who is now bewitching America. After the 
performance we were to stay at the Copley Square Hotel, which 
was also another treat, especially as it was Friday. 

When we arrived at the station to take the train for Boston 
we learned that we were to have a special car. We then felt 
that w r e might be as hilarious as we chose without exciting the 
gaze of any curious fellow passengers. On reaching Boston we 
went immediately to the hotel where we found our rooms 
awaiting us. Some fortunate girls had suites and I believe, 
two very scared ones found folding beds. 

However, we only stopped at the hotel a few moments, 
then went on to Symphony Hall, where we sat expectantly 
awaiting the appearance of Miss Duncan. I don’t believe anyone 
was disappointed; I don’t see how anyone could have been. The 
grace of her movements, the beauty with which she moved her 
head as w r ell as her arms and body would charm even the most 
cold-blooded person. Her lively dances are much the best, 
although the others are very beautiful and they form a striking 
contrast. She seems to embody the very spirit of the dance, 
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and one can almost imagine her dancing in the moonlight of a 
summer evening with Pan and other spirits. Her dancing is 
entirely original, but it fascinates one as no other kind can. 

Miss Duncan danced many extras, but at last she failed to 
reappear, and we remembered that there was such a thing as a 
hotel, and that we must return to it immediately. As it was 
still rather early we all walked back, which gave us a nice breath 
of fresh air before going in for the night. After some confusion 
and a great deal of fun we arrived at our rooms, carrying our 
precious “meal tickets” with us. 

The next morning between eight and ten the long table was 
filled, and the girls hurried through breakfast so that they might 
have plenty of time for their Christmas shopping. 

Dorothy Downer. 


CHAMINADE. 

Chaminade, the most renowned woman composer in the 
world, who is now making her first tour in America, appeared in 
Boston at Symphony Hall, Saturday, December twelfth. About 
twenty of the girls were fortunate enough to see her and hear 
her play. The burst of applause from the audience which 
greeted her entrance, was enough to assure her, that everyone 
had been eagerly awaiting her appearance. 

Mme. Chaminade, though a finished performer, cannot be 
classed among the great professional pianists of the day, who 
have entirely mastered the fine points of technique. She is, 
rather, a “soulful” musician, and seems to embody her person- 
ality in whatever she plays. She fully imparts to her audience 
the characteristic meaning of her compositions, and renders 
them in an unaffected manner for what they sincerely mean to 
her. 

Her encores were enjoyed by many, far more than her 
regular numbers, as almost everyone is familiar with the fas- 
cinating measures of “The Scarf Dance” and the characteristic 
“Flatterer.” She charmed the audience with her obliging, 
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gracious manner, in replying to their repeated demands for more. 

The two singers, Mile. St. Andre and Mr. Groom, although 
not notable singers as yet, sang their songs in a very pleasing 
way, and as Mme. Chaminade intended them to be sung. 

This concert ended our round of pleasures in Boston, and we 
soon found ourselves on our way back to Lowell, our heads 
filled with fragments of the airs, which had lingered in our 
minds from the afternoon’s concert. Hazel H. Horton. 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

“They’ve come,” someone cried and we all rushed to the 
front hall and drawing rooms. “They,” proved to be nine 
little boys from the Edson Orphanage, who had come to help us 
enjoy our Christmas tree. At first they were a little shy but 
soon each young man was busily consuming ice cream and salad 
and telling an admiring audience what he wanted Santa Claus 
to bring him. 

After, even chocolate ice cream had lost its charms the 
“gym” was thrown open. But what a different place from the 
“gym” of Tuesdays and Thursdays. A tall Christmas tree, 
glittering with tinsel, lighted by shining candles, and loaded with 
toys dear to the heart of a boy, occupied the center of the room; 
Christmas wreaths hung at the windows, scarlet Christmas bells 
glowed against the dark evergreen garlands that festooned the 
walls and ceiling, the bright red of holly berries gleamed here 
and there and the time-honored mistletoe was not forgotten. 

When the tree had been duly admired and several “gentle- 
men” had pointed out their gifts among the branches, we sang 
the Christmas carols we had been endeavoring to learn for the 
past two weeks and although some few verses sounded a little 
faint everyone came out strong on the choruses, and the “amens” 
could have been heard on Fort Hill. Our guests helped us out 
considerably on the English hymns and if our German carols 
were a trifle weak what matter? No one could understand our 
German pronunciation anyway. 
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While we rested from our vocal efforts the mandolin club, 
appearing before the public for the first time delighted us with 
the strains of the “Waltz Dream” and for an encore, “Are You 
Sincere.” As the applause died down, the most important 
personage of the Yule-tide appeared, clad in furs and shaking the 
snow from his whiskers. He was greeted with shouts of joy 
and bowing to right and to left the jolly old saint told us how 
glad he was to see us and then distributed the delightfully 
mysterious parcels that had been piled beneath the tree and 
stripped its branches of gifts and candy. Each youngster was 
made blissfully happy with the very thing he had written Santa 
Claus to bring him and soon pandemonium reigned as each 
boy tried or “tried on” his gift, assisted by much feminine advice 
which w’as usually scorned. 

Games were next in order and in the joys of “Going to 
Jerusalem,” and “London Bridge” Santa Claus’ departure 
wasn’t noticed. The fun waxed fast and furious and everyone 
was positively breathless by the time our guests had to depart. 
We helped them gather together their gifts, hooked candy 
canes over their arms and waved a last farewell from the front 
door and until a late hour of the night such phrases as “Mine was 
the sweetest,” “Weren’t those twins just too cute for anything” 
or “I hope they come again next year,” floated through the 
corridors. Mary Agnes Walker. 


MR. M ATSUKl’s LECTURE ON JAPANESE ART. 

I doubt if any, or a least many of us realized the beauty of 
modem Japanese art, till we saw the pictures of Yoshida and 
other Japanese artists on exhibition at the Whistler House, on 
January 13th, and heard Mr. Matsuki’s very interesting lecture on 
the art of this wonderful people. 

The paintings were most unusual in coloring, the atmospheric 
effect of mistiness being present in nearly all, which softened, 
and toned them down, though Mr. Matsuki declared them to be 
true to nature. The favorite subjects seemed to be flowers, 
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and on these the lecturer spoke at some length, describing the 
customs of the cherry blossom season, when every day is Sunday, 
which is in Japan a great day of pleasure ; giving the relation of the 
lotus flower to Buddhism; and praising the chrysanthemums of 
Japan in comparison to those of our country. 

Besides the pictures and the lecture we had the added 
pleasure of going through the rooms of the Whistler House, 
which has recently been repaired, and opened to the public, as 
a tribute from the people of Lowell to the great painter born in 
their midst. Rebecca Reynolds. 


“paid in full.” 

All boarding-school girls know that there are brighter days 
in the year than the first Saturday after the holidays. This year 
on that day, we sat at the luncheon table with the out-look of a 
long, dreary afternoon before us, when, all at once, — as the 
sudden appearance of the sun scatters the clouds — a happy 
thought overcame all the “blues.” Mrs. Underhill said we might 
go to the theatre. 

“Paid in Full” was to be played in Lowell that afternoon, and 
this bright change in the day’s prospects made us all feel better. 
It was half past one when the theatre was suggested and, as the 
play began at two-fifteen we were almost afraid we would not 
be able to get seats. But in a few minutes a busy girl and a 
telephone had secured our twenty-two tickets. 

The theatre-party left the dining room a little while before 
the other girls, that we might have time to don our coats, pin on 
our hats, and tie up our veils to be ready to start at two. We 
were a little late in reaching the theatre and the curtain had 
already risen, but after a few minutes’ confusion we were all 
settled and prepared to weep with the “leading lady” through 
all her “trials and tribulations.” 

The cast is well chosen for each character lives his or her 
part, and the story of “Paid in Full” is vividly portrayed. The 
play is also very well staged. 
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After the final fall of the curtain we came out into the early 
twilight to remember that w T e had had the “blues,” and to 
wonder where they had gone. Margaret A. McJimsey. 


THE MUSICALE. 

Mrs. Underhill gave on Friday, January the fifteenth, an 
afternoon musicale. There were present many friends of the 
school from Lowell and the vicinity, and one of the most delight- 
ful features of the afternoon was the presence of many of the 
Alumnae. This is the first occasion on which there has been any 
entertainment in the new schoolroom and it was greatly appre- 
ciated by every one. 

The artists for the afternoon were Miss Johanne Glorvigen 
and Signor Giuseppe Picco. Signor Picco sang both in Italian 
and English, but the songs in his native tongue showed his 
musical ability to the best advantage. Miss Glorvigen’s selections 
•were extremely varied, thus enabling the audience to appreciate 
her art in both the heavy and light moods. 


The programme was as follows: 

1. 0 tu bell Astro Wagner 

Cauzone Russa from Opera Fedora , . Giordano 

SIGNOR PICCO 

2. Berceuse Chopin 

Etude de Concert Liszt 


MISS GLORVIGEN 

3. Echoes — Three Songs of Parting 


The Sw'eetest Flower | 


Spring > 

Allen 

Goodbye J 


SIGNOR PICCO 


Dream 

Richard Strauss 

Spring Song 

Grieg 

Norwegian Dance .... 

Ole Olsen 


MISS GLORVIGEN 
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5. Mother o’ Mine Tours 

Rococo Serenade Meyer Helmund 

SIGNOR PICCO 

6. Postorale Scarlatti 

Waltz Moszkowski 

MISS GLORVIGEN 

Helen G. Edlefson. 


WEST POINT “hop.” 

From the moment I knew I could go to West Point to a 
dance, my joy was unbounded. The thought that I should 
really dance on Cullum’s polished floor made the tedious journey 
pass very quickly. My imagination was kept busy conjuring 
up fanciful pictures of the approaching festivities and I forgot the 
dreary cold of the hotel in watching the new arrivals. 

I was dressed long before Mother was, and sitting anxiously 
waiting for my cadet to come. When he came I tried to be 
calm and act as though it was not such a thrilling novelty, 
but I doubt whether I succeeded. 

After we arrived at the dance we found it hard to dis- 
tinguish the faces, even of one’s friends among so many grey-and- 
gold-clad youths. They were as alike as so many peas. 

Dance followed dance all too quickly, in blissful gliding on 
that matchless floor. Man followed man in endless variety — 
there were handsome cadets, homely ones, tall ones, short ones, 
grave ones, laughing ones, and so on, until finally my cadet 
came, and I realized that my evening was drawing to a happy 
close. The drum beats echoed through the room and we stopped ; 
but it will be long before the notes of “Army Blue” fade from 
my memory. Elizabeth Field. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“the trail op the lonesome pine.” 

It is a pleasure to read a book nowadays that has something 
other than an ethical or moral question for its theme. Such is 
the case with “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” by John Fox, 
Junior. 

It is a story of the mountaineers of Tennessee, a people 
of sturdy Scotch and Irish stock, who, more than a century 
ago, settled among the mountains. There, being entirely cut 
off from communication with the outside world, their develop- 
ment has been totally arrested and to them education and 
manners have become almost unknown. 

To this isolated comer of our country comes John Hale, a 
young engineer of high birth and education. He sees wonderful 
possibilities in the mountain child June, and it is through him 
that she receives all the advantages that wealth and environ- 
ment can give. She proves herself well worthy of them, and 
returns home from school a fashionable, clever woman of the 
present day. Yet one finds that the superficial things of life 
have not spoiled June, for her early training and the mountain 
traditions of clan loyalty are so deeply rooted in her being, 
that she is able to go back almost unchanged, and to accept 
the conditions of her life. 

This side of her character makes her more lovable, but for 
a time, on account of a family feud she and Hale become sep- 
arated, though not for long. With the ending of this feud 
they are again united and all ends happily. 

There beneath the “Lonesome Pine” they sit wfith the 
moon shining above them, and June’s thoughts go back to her 
first meeting with Hale, and she smiles at the remembrance of 
the terror-stricken girl who first beheld his approach up the 
narrow mountain path. But the whispering of the branches 
above brings her back to the present, and beneath the big tree, 
they silently clasp each other’s hands, never to be parted again. 

Sarah L. Baxter. 
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LEWIS RAND. 

In the story of “Lewis Rand” by Mary Johnston, the life in 
Virginia at the time of Jefferson and Burr is depicted. 

The action of the story centers around Lewis Rand, a poor 
boy, who by sheer ambition rose from the life in the tobacco 
field to the leadership in the legal and political world. In the 
character of Lewis Rand, the reader is given an example of 
this young man of no advantages, climbing successfully, and 
claiming foremost rank in his profession, only to culminate his 
career by disloyalty to those who befriended him and by murder- 
ing his worthy rival in love. 

His greatest ambition was to conquer a vast territory in 
the Southwest and establish a kingdom. The description of 
his participation in the Aaron Burr conspiracy adds especial 
interest to this part of the narrative. 

He marries into one of the most exclusive families of the 
Virginia aristocracy and throughout his career is a devoted 
husband. Although he defeats his rival, he retains a secret 
hatred for him. This results in a harmless duel and later at a 
chance meeting, Rand in a heat of passion, murders him in cold 
blood. 

Although his career had been one of repeated success, and 
nothing seemed beyond his control, yet, he finds in attempting 
to live down this crime, he has found his master. In the end, 
he gives himself up and allows the law to take its course; giving 
the unique but doubtless correct explanation that he needs 
sleep. Grace Watson. 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY. 

In working out the story of “Diana Mallory,” Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward takes as her principal characters: Diana — a young, 
enthusiastic, beautiful and true English woman; and Oliver 
Marsham — an English politician of human desires, and human 
failings. 
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In the beginning of things Diana enjoys a life devoid of 
responsibility. W T hen still very young, she awakens to her love 
for Oliver Marsham, and his love for her. Almost simul- 
taneously she becomes a woman “of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief.” She learns that her dead, young mother had 
murdered a man whom the world believed to be her lover. 
When Diana’s betrothed learns of the tragedy which forms 
the background of her young life, he becomes influenced by his 
stem, Quaker mother, and in so doing forgets to love for love’s 
sake and thereby fails Diana. Later on, when he has gone 
through the trials of political disappointment and defeat, and 
is suffering great physical pain not heretofore experienced, he 
is brought face to face with his own cowardice and lack of per- 
fection. 

When Diana, now a woman grown, comes to Oliver, after 
their year of separation, she finds him suffering great physical 
and moral pain. Through her wonderful sweetness they are 
brought together and bound with the old love, renewed and 
strengthened. Frances Hamilton. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. HELEN KELLER. 

No one can deny that “The Story of My Life,” by Helen 
Keller deserves a far longer existence than most of the books 
one reads nowadays, and for this reason, although it was pub- 
lished five or six years ago, it is reviewed here in the hope that 
some may be interested enough to read it. She who does will 
not be sorry, for the book is as fascinating as any novel, and 
so well written that it puts us to shame who have had full pos- 
session of all our senses, throughout our lives. 

Not only in regard to writing, but in perseverance, patience, 
contentedness, and many other characteristics this wonderful 
woman is an example to us. Yet Miss Keller never intmdes 
herself as an object lesson, one never feels that she is preaching; 
she is only telling in her simple, straightforward way, how step 
by step she has climbed from ignorance and despair to brilliant 
success and happiness. 
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Helen Keller lived the life of a normal child for a year and 
a half after her birth, then came the dreadful illness which 
deprived her of both sight and hearing. One word, “water” 
she had learned to say in her babyhood, and it was the re- 
membrance of this word that proved to be the Key of Knowledge 
for her. It helped her not only in the understanding of words, 
but later in learning to speak them. 

Perhaps the most interesting, certainly the most important 
part of her life has been her college career at Radcliffe. There 
she attracted the attention of Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
other eminent men whose friendships have been very valuable 
to her, and who have been instrumental in bringing her before 
the public notice. 

To her teacher, Miss Sullivan, Miss Keller attributes all her 
success. She has given Helen Keller her life, and to her a tre- 
mendous amount of credit is due. Her very interesting letters 
about her pupil form a second part of the book and throw a 
great deal of light on the methods used by her in teaching the 
child, and later, the woman. Rebecca Reynolds. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE GOOBERGOO AND THE KANTAN. 

When I was very small, and my mother sang a little while, 
and then left me to go to sleep by myself, the Goobergoo first 
came into my life. He would appear slowly, over the foot of 
my high bed, an indistinct form at first, and gradually he became, 
sometimes an elephant, sometimes a bear, sometimes a white cat 
with long whiskers; as I dozed off, he became indistinct again, 
and finally faded away. 

When I was a little older, that Goobergoo seemed possessed 
to follow me in dark, gloomy places. He crept up behind me 
when I came up the broad hall and the staircase; if I ran, he 
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seemed to chase me till I could almost feel him snatching at my 
skirts. He loved to surprise me when I least expected it, and 
he knew that he w r as safe, because never would I have cried out, 
for fear of being termed a coward. 

And when I grew a great deal older, as old as my big sister, 
this same terrible companion would come to me. Late on 
winter afternoons I "would sit before the grate fire until my 
whole body seemed burning up, — just because I knew, no matter 
which way I turned that Kantan, which was a dignified new 
name for Goobergoo, would be facing me, for, could I not see his 
very shadow on the wall ? 

In summer at the sea shore when I left the sand to climb 
on the rocks for a while, the Kantan would suddenly appear in 
some little crevice in the rocks, and my knees would shake and 
my foot w r as sure to slip; no doubt the Kantan pushed me. He 
never did a kind thing in his life. I often wonder where the 
Kantan finally disappeared. Maybe his many personalities 
have been reincarnated and he is a king in some far off land. 

Ruth Bill. 


NAN AND HER CONSCIENCE. 

Nan stood on the rocks gazing out over the sunlit ocean. 
The brisk breeze interrupted her meditation by pushing the 
broad straw hat that she wore, over her eyes. Giving it a twitch, 
which broke the elastic, she put it in a crevice in the rocks, safe 
from the wind. 

Again looking out over the sea, she returned to her thoughts. 
Nan knew she had run away, but what of that? Was it any fun 
to stay at home with Nursie hustling you about and scolding 
you? Was it any fun at the sea shore, anyhow? It might have 
been if the rest of the children had stayed; but now everyone 
had gone to the city to their winter homes except Nan. Why 
did that old winter house have to be fixed over? And why 
couldn’t it have been done before? All this Nan turned over 
in her mind, and when at last her eyes grew tired from looking 
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at the glaring water, she sat down on a rock, burying her head in 
her hands. 

The wind, which had grown stronger and stronger, at last 
fairly whistled around the rocks. The sun went behind a big, 
black cloud, and the blue waters which became a greenish black, 
grew very disturbed. At last, at a very shrill shriek of the wind, 
Nan raised her head, and looked about, wondering what had 
happened. Seeing the blackening skies and the turbulent 
waters, she got up, thinking it best to hurry home. She stopped 
to think, remembering she had run away, and at last with a 
great sigh she murmured: “Guess I’ll go home.” With a bound 
she was off, over rocks, up the road toward the cottage. Home 
and mother were the best after all. Elizabeth B. Talbot. 


(A letter written by Alice Jones — aged eight, to her grown-up 
sister, Juliette.) 

Dear Juliette — 

I got into an awful fight with Sarah Jane Simpson to-day. 
So I am writing you to ask you what to do about it. I was up 
at her house, and she said she thought Alice Jones was an awful 
common name, and I said Sarah Jane Simpson was commoner, 
and ugly, too; anyway, we once had a cook called Sarah, and we 
have a second maid now called Jane. She was awful mad, and 
said I was nasty, and I said she was nastier, and she began it. 
She began to cry, and ran in the house, and I heard her tell her 
mother I hit her, and pushed her downstairs. You see, the 
window was open. I went right home. 

In Sunday School the next Sunday a man talked about some 
of the commandments, and I asked him to tell about bearing 
false witness against neighbors, and to tell it to Sarah Jane, 
’cause she didn’t know about it. He did, and Sarah Jane got 
red, and balled her handkerchief all up, and fidgetted. I was 
glad, ’cause Sarah Jane had bore false witness against me, and I 
was her neighbor, ’cause I live next door. 

When I went out of Sunday School I simply turned round 
and said, “Now see what you’ve done. When I tell mamma 
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about it she won’t let me play with you!” And I stuck my nose 
in the air and marched right off. Sarah Jane ’most cried. I bet 
she’s sorry now. With love. Your affectionate sister, Alice 
Jones. 

P. S. Sarah Jane and I have made up. She said she was 
sorry, and brought me some chocolates in a bag. So we’ve 
made up. 

Alice. 

Gwyneth Browne. 


rastus. 

“Gidap! Gidap! Go long dar yo’ lazy animal. W’hoa! 
Wha fore yo done broke dat trace yo pesky critter?” And Rastus 
jumped out and proceeded to fix the broken trace. 

The goat apparently objected to this process for she turned, 
and as though from long practice, sent Rastus sprawling, then 
calmly began nibbling grass. Rastus’ yell brought me to his 
assistance. 

‘‘Rastus what do you like to eat?” The yells ceased and he 
became interested at once. 

“What yo’ got fo’ ter eat?” 

“Well I have some doughnuts and — ” 

“I like doughnuts better en eny thing — cept a horange — 
kin I hev a horange too?” 

“All right Rastus, trot your young self around to the kitchen 
and tell Aunt Dinah I said to give you a couple of doughnuts and 
an orange.” 

“Naw, naw, naw! Not fer dis chile. I’se tried saying dat 
too much. Aunt Dinah would beat muh face.” 

“You little scamp, do you mean to say that you fibbed to 
Aunt Dinah, telling her that I said to give you things when I 
really didn’t?” 

My only answer was a sheepish grin. 

“Very well, young man, I forgive you this once and will see 
that you get your doughnuts but if I ever hear of your doing it 
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again I’ll tell your mother.” This had no effect so I thought 
I would try another line. * 

‘‘Rastus do you realize you can’t go to heaven if you do such 
things?” 

“Dis yere niggah don’t want to go to no heaben, yo’ has 
ter wash yo’ face up dar.” 

“Rastus that was a naughty remark. But I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I will give you twenty-five cents if you will keep that 
goat of yours away from my flowers for just one week.” 

“Gimme dat twenty-five cents now. 

“Miss, yo’ certainly am good to dis pore lile niggah. But 
let me tell yo’ what I’se gwine ter do fer yo’ when I gits big, I’se 
gwine ter buy vo’ a lile goat, a lile black goat. Yessah dat’s what 
I gwine ter do.” 

“Why Rastus what are you going to do when you grow up 
to make the money to get the goat?” 

“I’se gwine ter tote wood fer mammy.” 

“Now tell me, Rastus, what you are going to do with the 
twenty-five cents I gave you? Give it to the Sunday School?” 
Rastus gave an indignant snort. 

“Wha-wha-wha fore yo’ takes me! Gib dat money to de 
Sunday School! No sah, I’se gwine ter buy some red-striped 
stick candy an’ a lile hose an’ wagon, an’ some fire-crackers, an’ 
a whup, an’ a fishing pole an’ — ” 

Here, his mother waddled around the corner and Rastus 
seeing her made a dive for safety. But alas, in vain! She 
grasped the neck of Rastus’ shirt with one soap-sudsy hand, 
and with the other she began vigorously pounding him. 

“Wha fore yo’ run off when I done tell yo’ ter mind de 
baby,” — a shake — “you young limb ub Satin!” (I giggled here.) 
“I’se gwine ter sell yo’ ter de medical student if yo’ does dat 
agin, ’deed I is!” And Aunt Nance dragged the screaming and 
now thoroughly frightened Rastus around the corner by one ear. 

The goat looked on with a I-have-seen-it-a-hundred-times- 
before expression. 

And I? Well I tried to shoo the goat away from my 
flower beds. Harriet Hasty. 


ALUMNiE NEWS. 


The Alumnae Editors feel sorry that the new members of the 
Alumnae Association were not introduced to the old girls in the 
first number of Splinters as is usually the custom. We have 
a fine large class to greet this year, thirteen girls in all — though 
there is nothing unlucky about the number this time. The 
president of the Senior Class last year was Dorothy Mercer and 
she was also president of the Cottage. This year she is keeping 
house for her father at her home, 16 Hollis Street, Newton, Mass. 
The vice-president was Cornelia Cooke; she is at home in Port- 
land, Oregon, and is having a very gay time. Joanna Carr, who 
w T as secretary and treasurer of the class, is also a home girl and is 
doing, among other things, the regulation duties of the just- 
through-school-girl, taking sewing lessons, and teaching Sunday 
School. Her home is in East Orange, N. J. Near her lives 
Helen Huffman, the president of the Hall last year, who lives 
in Newark, N. J., and who is at home too. The girl who made 
the longest journey to come to Rogers Hall is Gladys Lawrence 
whose home is in South America. She has been at Rogers Hall 
seven years and is now taking a special course at Simmons 
College. Another Hall girl, Marjorie Fox, from Haverhill, Mass., 
is also taking a course at Simmons this winter. The class of 
190S had three Vermont girls among its members, Geraldine 
Simonds from Burlington, and Virginia Towle and Margaret 
Blanchard from Montpelier. They all are enjoying the fun of 
being at home again as is Nathalie Conant, a Lowell girl. Besides 
the Simmons College girls are three others seeking degrees, 
Hazel Hanchett of Lowell, who is at Smith, Marjorie Stewart of 
Worcester who is at Vassar, and Marjorie Fish of Lynn. Mar- 
jorie passed her examinations for Bryn Mawr but she is delaying 
her entrance a year for the sake of a trip abroad. She and 
Eugenia Meigs spent the summer in Switzerland and have been 
travelling this fall and winter. They are expected home in 
February. 
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Elsa Frances Kiefer was married on January 9th to Mr. 
Jacob Carl Danziger of Detroit. 

Marjorie Stewart (R. H., 1908, Vassar, 1912) played centre 
forward on the second Vassar hockey team and has been ad- 
mitted to the French Club. 

Irene Snow made her d^but at a tea on December 19th. 
Among the Rogers Hall girls who were there were Daisy Young, 
Dorothy Mercer, Marjorie Stewart, Gladys Lawrence, Louise 
Emerson, Dorothy Morse, Eleanor Cushing, Dorothy Downer 
and Marguerite Baldwin. 

Margaret Delano spent a month at Annapolis and also 
attended the Army and Navy game at Philadelphia. 

Beatrice Lyford is studying French at Columbia University. 

Kathleen Neldon made her d6but at a reception and dance 
on January 7th in Patterson, N, J. Eleanor Cushing received 
with her and since has been making visits in Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Alma Shepard is visiting in Lockport, N. Y. 

Carol Quincy has announced her engagement to Nathaniel 
Burt Davis of Cambridge. 

Alice Faulkner (R. H., 1902, Smith, 1906) is teaching most 
successfully at Rogers Hall this year. 

Marion Ashley (R. H., 1897) has announced her engagement 
to Frederick Ahlbarn of Wilkes-Barre. 

Julia Stevens (R. H., 1897) and Helen Cobum (R. H., 1897, 
Smith, 1901) have been visiting Mary Dewey Smith (R. H., 1897) 
at her new home in Leominster, Mass. 

Clara Francis (R. H., 1903), who has been in Europe for a 
year and a half, came home the last of December. She is now 
staying in Lancaster and expects to spend the rest of the winter 
in or near Boston. 

Mrs. Stephen Young (Henrietta Hastings) spent the fall in 
Europe. 

Rita and Louise Talbot sailed for Europe the first week in 
December for an eight months’ trip. They have been in Spain 
and are now in Algiers. 

Marion Chandler has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Fred Daily. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT. 
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Rogers Hall girls will be most interested in learning that 
Alice Ramsdell has become understudy for the leading lady in 
De Wolf Hopper’s Company. 

To go on the stage has been Alice’s ambition since her 
Rogers’ days and since leaving here she has studied both in 
New York and Paris with this in view. Those of us who re- 
member her as the star of many school entertainments are very 
sure that Alice, or “Barbara Miller,” which is to be her stage 
name, will have a great success. 

Molly Pillsbury (R. H.. 1906) was one of the three girls in 
the Junior class at Vassar elected to the Dickens Club. She 
is also Secretary of the Athletic Association. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Most of us have decided opinions on some subjects. One 
which brings in much controversy and which we cannot quite 
decide about is good luck. We ask ourselves, “What is good 
luck? Is it industry, effort, mere chance, adaptability to atmos- 
phere or conditions? Why do we take good luck into so much 
account?” Its importance is apparent in our daily life, not 
only here at school, but wherever we may be; it has a hold 
on our lives which cannot be overlooked. 

If we stop to think, we realize that this good luck is neither 
industry, effort, mere chance, or adaptability, but the result 
and practical application of them. We who play basket ball 
know that it is practice, real industry, and effort which makes 
the successful player. Some on the side lines, -watching a 
game, will wonderingly say, “Isn’t she lucky, she is always 
there to catch the ball and never misses it!” One person may 
be as lucky as another, therefore why can’t the person who 
made the remark go out and do the same thing? Simply be- 
cause she has not the application the other has had. 

We judge a person by the way which he judges himself. 
We meet for the first time a man who has a confident, assuring, 
even self-important air, and he is sure to impress us more than 
his meek, unassuming neighbor. With the aid of a little prac- 
tical psychology we can go deeper, cut through his self-im- 
portant air, and find his true worth. Usually he has ability, 
for there must be something underneath to give him the out- 
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ward appearance. Sometimes the man is a mere braggart, a 
filibuster, but this can be discerned in a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. 

When a man believes himself lucky, and has no doubt of it, 
we accept him as a capable man, and feel that he will bring 
confidence wherever he goes. His lucky star is the one he 
has made for himself, not the one he was bom under. The 
confidence he brings is of the same sort of unquestioning belief 
that one friend has for another, not asking all the time for 
proof of that friendship but always taking it for granted. Self- 
confidence and belief in his own good luck, if there is any prac- 
tical ability back of it, will make a successful man. 

Success sometimes comes unexpectedly, but it usually is 
in the blood and bone, in the mental and spiritual man. Those 
who have these qualifications are enhanced by opportunity, 
but those without them are destroyed by opportunity. 

What many of us lack is a recognition of opportunity. 
This will not come after us, as we sit quietly, idly waiting for 
the chance to show what we are positive we can do. While 
we wait we may forget what our own power is, it has not been 
exercised for so long. Then again, in waiting for it, our thoughts 
will be directed to other channels and when that opportunity 
does present itself, we will not recognize it, and allow it to 
pass on to some more energetic person, who is on the alert 
for it, and has been seeking it of his own accord. 

Then again, the sense of value and proportion seems to 
be lost to many. Some girls complain about being “written 
out’’ after they have exhausted their supply of themes. The 
girl who does so cannot appreciate the value of the many little 
incidents which happen to us every day. The walks we take 
in the afternoons might be made into interesting, amusing one- 
page themes, and the girl who can make something out of the 
commonplace happenings of every day life may well be termed 
“lucky.’’ If we could only discriminate between the important 
and unimportant, amusing and stupid, and appreciate each 
one, our English work would be made much more easy and 
interesting. But many of us are too lazy to have the much 
envied good luck of the girl who has these abilities. 
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We all share one thing in common, and that is our system 
of learning. Except for the things for which we have a natural 
aptitude, facts have to be pounded into us by constant repe- 
tition. If we could conceive the truth instead of applying 
the popular method, how much more economical it would be. 

Not many of us will do anything that is not to his interest 
to do, and this is only another case of our being too lazy. Why 
should we do that -which is not our interest to do? While 
studying algebra I used this argument, “This will never do 
me any good. People never discuss algebra in general con- 
versation, therefore there is no use to waste my time on it.” 
I was told it developed the brain. Perhaps I thought my 
brain was developed enough already, anyway, I would laugh 
when that remark -was made. I never was brilliant in algebra 
and soon came to the conclusion that to make a real success 
of anything one must have his heart in his work — luck has 
little to do with it. 

It is the same principle with our magazine. A girl is 
given a concert to write up for “school-news.” She may write 
well, but she did not enjoy the concert, and because everyone 
else did, she will not admit the terrible truth for fear she will 
be considered a barbarian, or something else equally as bad. 
Time goes on, — she has not written nor given anyone else the 
chance to, but abides by the maxim, — “When you know not 
what to do, why do nothing.” It is a favorite saying with 
many, and some really believe in it but people who do practice 
it never get anywhere or accomplish anything. 

Then another girl may have a play to criticise. The girl 
really liked it, had made up her mind definitely what she thought 
of it. Then she comes back to school, the play is talked over 
at the table, and the part she thought best is condemned most 
completely by some out-spoken girl. The first is not sure 
enough of her convictions, is too self-conscious, to stand up 
for them, and allows herself to be influenced by the other’s 
remarks; perhaps the actress’ hair was pulled back too tight, 
perhaps her dress was not of a becoming shade, and many 
similar arguments. The result is mixed thinking and there 
is little -which causes us more, trouble or brings us into more 
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difficulties than our mixed thinking. These last two cases 
might be called examples of bad luck, for surely if good luck 
does exist, there is the other extreme. 

There seems to be a smattering of this good luck every- 
where. We call ourselves lucky when, in drawing seats at the 
table, we find ourselves beside one whom we like, when our 
companion falls on the same piece of ice over which we stepped 
safely, when we do the right thing not knowing we have done 
it, and some one else doesn’t. There seem to be evidences of 
it everywhere. Cases like these appear to be just mere chance. 
Surely there can be no sustained effort in one girl not falling 
on the ice when, a second after, her friend goes down. It is 
more a question of equilibrium. Nevertheless it seems to me 
that there is some underlying force which governs all cases, 
and nothing can happen without there first being some cause 
for it — but what that underlying force is, is the puzzling factor. 

There are some sceptical people who hold that there is 
no such thing as good luck. That is all very well, but if they 
were to take into consideration that people admit good luck 
does not exist as a thing apart, but as the result of those elements 
— industry, effort, mere chance and adaptability, their con- 
clusion might change somewhat. The person who wishes to 
be lucky and to inspire confidence and trust can only accomplish 
this by considering carefully these principles and practicing 
them to the best of his ability. Mildred Moses. 


THE END OF THE STORY. 


It couldn’t have been more than fifteen minutes after I 
entered Helen’s house that Bobby, aged six, demanded whether 
Uncle Dick could tell stories. 

“What kind of a story?” I temporized, thinking at that 
very minute what excuse I could telegraph Mrs. Morrison for not 
coming out for her dance that night. Maybe it wasn’t nice of me 
not to go, but I knew Parker was going unexpectedly. There 
would be men enough and I didn’t like Edith Morrison. 

Helen’s voice broke in upon my reverie. It appeared there 
was but one kind of a story in this house. “Why, some of the 
things you used to do when you were a boy,” she prompted 
reassuringly; and with an inward groan I perceived that she 
had forgotten her early views concerning some of the things I 
used to do and that Uncle Dick had become somehow an object 
for hero-worship. 

“Why, yes,” I said lamely, “yes — I can tell stories if it’s 
necessary.” 

“Well, not now,” said Helen reassuringly. “You’ve about 
time to dress and then perhaps Bobby can show you the grounds. 
Dinner’s a little late to-night. Virginia isn’t coming out 
until five o’clock. Do you remember Virginia Wade?” I had 
to admit that I did not. “I didn’t think you would,” Helen 
said. “Though, you ought, you’ve known her for ages. She was 
at boarding-school with me and now she’s in town and comes out 
week-ends. You’ll like her — you used to once, even long before 
boarding-school. No, I won’t tell you when, except that it was 
the last summer we were at the lake. You were quite desperate 
about her.” 

“It couldn’t have been! Why, Helen, the last summer we 
went there I was only ten!” 

“I know,” Helen laughed. “She remembers, because I 
asked her the other day. No, I won’t tell you. You think.” 

And think I certainly did, while I was dressing. Helen must 
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be mistaken. I couldn’t have been desperate about any little 
girl when I was only ten. I couldn’t even remember how 
they looked. Probably, very much like little girls now — Bobby’s 
little sister for instance — with abbreviated skirts and big bows on 
their Dutch cut hair. And then suddenly, it came to me. It 
wasn’t Dutch cut hair at all. They were long black curls and 
she wore a bright red ribbon on them. I could see her very 
plainly now. Yes, I remembered all about it. 

“What is it, Uncle Dick?” Bobby was asking. He had 
come in to hunt for some sewing Helen had left on the table, and it 
had been the sight of her gold thimble shining in his hand that 
had brought it all back to me. 

I laughed. “Did you ever want to marry anyone, Bobby?” 
I said. 

“No,” said Bobby, his blue eyes meeting mine very 
seriously. “Except Miss Virginia, and she’s going to wait until 
I grow big as she is, so it’s all right.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you something,” I said. 

“Is it a story?” demanded Bobby. 

“Sort of,” I said. “It’s about a little boy that wanted to 
marry Miss Virginia, too, a long time ago. She was just as old 
as Baby, six I think and I — he was ten. She used to be just 
awfully pretty, black hair in long curls — ” 

Bobby nodded. “It’s still black,” he said, which com- 
mentary I let pass in silence. 

“And frilly aprons. I don’t believe kids do wear them 
now! She didn’t use to wear them in the morning. We — they 
got so mussed up playing in the sand. It was at the seashore, 
you know, and we had some wonderful battles behind the sand, 
I tell you.” 

“But in the afternoons, they all had white dresses and she 
was always prettiest. Well, one afternoon, one of the other little 
girls had a birthday-party, with a cake, pink candles and all. 
They baked things in it, too, and when it was cut, one boy found 
a penny in his. That meant he was going to be very rich, and 
one girl drew a ring, so she’d be married happily. But I got a 
thimble and that meant I couldn’t be married at all — so, of 
course, I couldn’t marry Miss Virginia.” 


THE END OF THE STORY. 
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“So I” — but Bobby had slipped down from the big sofa, 
his big blue eyes wide, and his chin quivering. 

“Then I can’t either,’’ he said, “ ’cause I got a thimble, too. 
I gave it to Baby, but I guess it won’t make any difference — 
I’ll go tell her — I just heard her come in.” 

The door closed before I fully realized the young scoundrel’s 
intention. I made a dash for the door, but, remembering my 
attire, turned back with a groan. 

It was half an hour before I found courage to go down and 
then descending the stairs, I saw what I had feared — Bobby 
close beside a tall, dark haired girl. 

He turned as I hesitated on the landing. “It’s all right, 
Uncle Dick,” he said, triumphantly. “She says she’ll wait.” 

“That’s much better than what my girl said,” I replied. “She 
said ‘Well then, smarty, I’ll marry Willie.’ But she didn’t.” 

Bobby’s departure in response to Helen’s voice interrupted 

me. 

* * * * * * 

“But she didn’t,” I repeated triumphantly as “Miss 
Virginia” and I finally came in from the garden later that night. 

“She hasn’t married anyone yet,” said Virginia — and then 
with a little sigh — “Poor Bobby, I hope he won’t mind.” 

Katherine Carr. 


JOSE. 


Between the Sierra Madras and the sea lies Old Town San 
Diego. Under the blue skies and the bright, California sun it 
sleeps as peacefully quiet as sleep the voices and hearts of the 
Spaniards and Indians who lived there so long ago. 

In the broad expanse of sandy plains there stands a lonely 
clump of pine trees, which, in their stateliness, seem monuments of 
past days. Surely we are not the first travelers who have 
paused beneath their mighty green boughs for w r e are twentieth 
century sight-seers driving along the well worn roads of former 
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years. O! lofty pines, if you could speak we should hear tales 
that have not occurred even to the imagination of our chattering 
guide. 

Here, in this rambling, old adobe and under its bright 
red roof, many years ago, lived Helen Hunt’s Ramona, the 
Indian maiden. About a quarter of a mile further on we stop at 
a wee, crumbling chapel; it was to this cross-crowned adobe that 
Ramona and her lover rode one day and were married by the 
Spanish priest; and the bells, which were their marriage chimes, 
are the same which ring out in the stillness today. 

At some distance a little house appears, which our guide 
says is the home of Jose, an old Creole. “His story is an odd 
one,” continues the guide, “when he was a young man he fought 
with a Spaniard over a girl. The Spaniard threw a stone which 
sunk so far into Jos6’s head that there has always been a deep 
indentation there. Poor old Josd! he lost not only the girl, but 
his hope of usefulness and happiness for his mind gave way ; and 
all these years this half crazy, old man has lived here all alone. 
This all happened a great while ago but no one knows how 
long, for Jos£ doesn’t even know his age. One thing he remem- 
bers distinctly, however, and that is that all his trouble was 
brought about by a woman, and through all this time he has had 
absolutely nothing to do with women. He is looked after by 
the Catholics and, devout a church man as he is, he will not 
suffer a Sister to come near him.” 

“Shall we see him?” someone asked. 

“0! yes. He is always interested in strangers.” 

We can see the house plainly now, a little one-roomed hut 
with a porch ; it is built of adobe, the crumbling places patched 
with boards, and a straggling vine growing over it all. 

There in the doorway stands old Jos6 himself. When our 
horses stop he comes shuffling down the narrow path, his thin 
white hair is a striking contrast to his dark bronze skin, and, 
stooped and ruined as he is, we see in him the handsome young 
Creole of long ago. 

He reaches the gate but goes tottering on a few yards 
beyond it, then climbs the low vine-covered fence and comes 
out to the carriage. He speaks to the guide a moment, then 
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turns to us and begins muttering Spanish. By the bright 
sparkle of his black eyes we know what he is telling; he talks 
louder now but still indistinctly; he stoops, picks up a stone 
and, in his feeble way, throws it violently; then he points to 
the miserable wound in his old head and stands pitifully, appeal- 
ingly looking at us. 

Poor, old man! that fight was years and years ago but 
your bright young life ended there. 

We give him money which he thankfully accepts, for he 
has no way to work for himself. One of the men in our carriage, 
shakes hands with him and he mutters, “Gracia, senor, gracia.’’ 
One of the women puts out her hand and he extends his shaky 
brown one, but, before he has touched her, he looks up and seeing 
a feminine face smiling at him, he quickly draws his hand away 
saying, “No, senorita, no, no!” Then he climbs over the fence, 
goes slowly up the walk and disappears in his lonely adobe. 

It is much later now and the red sun has dropped into the 
Pacific. We drive slowly that we may fully enjoy the evening’s 
coolness. As we pass along, once more, under the ancient pines 
I hear them murmuring together of Jos6; “Jos6 the son of 
Taine and the dark eyed Nierra; Jos6 the handsome Creole 
lover of the lovely Isabelle; Jos6 who was wounded by his 
quicker Spanish rival; Josd the uncomplaining and the suffer- 
ing; Josd the lonely dreamer of the plains.” 

Margaret Ames McJimsey. 


THE JOURNAL OF A GENIUS. 


I’ve always wanted to keep a journal ever since I decided 
to be a genius. For a long time I’ve wanted to have a career, 
but I never could exactly make up my mind for just what 
particular kind my talents were most suited, for you see I’m 
awfully versatile. I’ve never gotten particularly high grades 
in high school for that very reason — my talents were so evenly 
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distributed that I’ve never been the shining light of any par- 
ticular class. My “math” teacher Miss Burns used to insist 
that I didn’t study enough — but one of the penalties of being 
great is being misunderstood. I’ve never in all my life read of 
a genius that people understood, and I’ve been reading up on 
all kinds lately, and have really gotten some lovely points. I 
felt discouraged at first, because I flunked “math” — it didn’t 
seem exactly the proper thing for a genius to do, a sort of dark 
blot on my early history, still when I looked up the lives of 
famous men I didn’t read of one that was a “math” shark. Of 
course the biographies didn’t put it that way but that was what 
it amounted to. I remember it spoke of Napoleon, or was it 
Lincoln — anyway it was some famous man that was sent away 
from college for that very reason. 

After I had decided to be a genius I had a perfectly awful 
time deciding what kind of one to be. It was almost as bad 
as choosing a career. In fact the only thing that decided me 
in favor of the “genius” was, that genius sort of comes to you 
unexpectedly and you have to get out and hunt a career. Lots 
of geniuses don’t even know they possess the “divine spark,” 
but I’ve realized it ever since my last birthday. Mother thought 
I had the grippe but I knew better. It was just the genius 
part of me beginning to show. Before that I had decided to 
go to college and have a career, but I never really wanted to 
and besides, I think for a literary genius (that’s the kind I’ve 
decided to be) it would be much better to enter a newspaper 
office and get practical work. I just love to describe dresses 
and I can think of the loveliest household hints. I haven’t told 
mother about my newspaper plan but I told her I felt nervous 
and thought boarding-school would be better for me than 
college. I’m awfully delicate even if I do weigh a hundred 
and thirty pounds. I took good care to pick out a boarding- 
school where they published a school magazine because it would 
be a shame to waste my talents even during my school life. 

Since I’ve been here at school I haven’t had scarcely any 
time to write. I was simply wild to begin an epic poem (I can 
rhyme splendidly) but they certainly don’t make any provisions 
for a genius at boarding-school. Probably they think they 
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have so few it wouldn’t be worth while. I simply adore being 
unique, its almost as satisfactory as being misunder- 
stood. 

Before I came to school I had a lovely schedule made out. 
I w r asn’t going to take many subjects in order to have more 
time for my work — in the mornings I intended to do my school 
work and take some exercise, then I could devote my afternoons 
and evenings to literature. Well, after I came here somehow 
I found I had a lot more subjects on my schedule than I’d 
planned, and worst of all, you have to stay down in the school- 
room all morning no matter whether you have any recitations 
or not. That was a dreadful blow to my career for I simply 
can’t work with a roomful of girls bouncing around. I must 
have solitude to commune with my soul. Then they have 
study-hour from four till half past five and from half past seven 
till nine. You are supposed to get your lessons for the next 
day during that time and I have so much to do that I never 
have time to write. Then when nine o’clock comes we have 
night lunch and the girls make such a racket I can’t think, 
besides I’m hungry, and then after that I’m too tired for any 
thoughts. 

I’m awfully discouraged for I’ve been here two weeks and 
I’ve only written one chapter of my novel. I’m having a dread- 
ful time choosing the publishers for I want to be perfectly fair 
and give the most deserving firm the chance. Tomorrow the 
appointments for Splinters are to be given out. It will be 
a great deal of work to be Editor-in-chief, and really will take 
lots of time I should spend on “Alone” (that’s the name of my 
novel). It is so pathetic I can scarcely keep from crying when 
I write. It’s really the story of my life for though I have three 
brothers and two sisters my extraordinary temperament has 
divided us. I can’t bear dances and men and both my sisters 
perfectly dote on them, so naturally my home life has been 
unhappy. 

Well, the teacher just came down the corridor and told 
me to put out my light immediately. That rule — lights out 
at half past nine, is all right for people who haven’t a life work, 
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but it’s awful when you have. Still I can lie in bed and think 
of my editorial, for I always believe in planning things in advance. 

* * * * * * 


I don’t feel much like writing in my journal tonight for 
I can’t help pitying the school. They have made such a dread- 
ful mistake and only a false sense of delicacy keeps me from 
telling them so. 

This morning at recess Miss Parsons read out the Splinters 
appointments. You could have heard a pin drop in that school- 
room when she said “For Editors-in-chief” — then a little pause. 
I straightened up and fixed my tie, for when you realize 
that every one will be looking at you, you naturally want to 
look well. I had put on my prettiest shirt waist and had 
gotten up fifteen minutes early to fix my hair. And then just 
when I expected to hear my name read out, Miss Parsons said, 

“For Editors- in-chief, Grace Russel and Marion Turner.” 

Honestly, for a minute I couldn’t believe my ears. They 
couldn’t have made such a dreadful mistake, for while Marion 
and Grace are nice girls and write their themes very well, neither 
of them has any soul for literature and they’d rather play 
basket ball than produce a novel like “Alone.” 

Well, to go back to the appointments. Miss Parsons kept 
on reading the heads of the departments and would you believe 
it — they had chosen me for head of the advertising department ! 
The disgrace was almost too much for me to bear — imagine a 
literary genius the head of advertising! I didn’t feel so badly 
for myself, (though I did hate to waste that editorial) but I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for what the magazine had missed. 
Think in after years what an honor for the school it would be, to 
be able to say that I was once the guiding hand of Splinters. 

Lots of girls have congratulated me on being head of the 
advertising. It seems that they consider it quite an important 
position. By the way, I went out for basket ball this afternoon. 
I didn’t intend to, for I had just started on the second chapter of 
“Alone,” but my room-mate dragged me out for practice and it 
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really wasn’t half bad, and one of the girls said she thought 
that in time I’d make a good guard. 

* * * * * * 

Too sleepy to write anything. Played basket ball all 
afternoon. Haven’t written anything more in “Alone.” Some- 
way it isn’t getting on as well as I thought it would. I never 
have any time to write and when I do have, there are always 
girls in the room. I intend to finish it by Christmas vacation. 
My room-mate is nagging at me to put the lights out so I’ll have 
to stop. 


****** 

Here it has been a whole week since I’ve written in my 
journal. I’ve been so busy with the advertising that I haven’t 
had a minute to spare. I’m too proud for words for I have 
seven more advertisements than the girl had who was in charge 
of it last year. The advertising department really is the most 
important of all, for we couldn’t have any magazine without it. 

I’ve been out for hockey several times and though I don’t 
want to be vain (if there is anything I hate it’s a conceited girl) 
I think I have a pretty good chance of making the team. I’m 
going to try hard for it anyway. 

By the way, I picked up “Alone” this afternoon and read it 
over, and it did sound awfully silly. I couldn’t help laughing 
for there were six girls in my room and the title did sound 
ridiculous, besides I’ve changed my mind about solitude and 
being unique, I’d rather be like other girls. I’ve finally decided 
to burn “Alone” for I haven’t time to write in it if I try for the 
hockey team. I don’t think I’ll keep a journal any more for 
I’m too tired to write in it after study hour. 

Katherine Kessinger. 


GENE. 


All was still. The even hoof-beats of the little Indian pony 
cantering across the sands were the only sounds which broke the 
silence of that perfect September afternoon. 

The rider was a girl of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years 
glorying in the grace of blooming womanhood. The light wind 
playfully caught some rebellious ringlets and blew them back 
from her unshaded forehead whose even brown tint gave evidence 
of a care-free life in the open. 

The great open plains! How she loved them in all the 
grandeur of their vastness ! . She would miss these wild dashes 
across the sand with dear old Bingo — good Bingo — she bent down 
in her saddle and caressingly patted his sleek brown neck, 
whispering into his pert little ears, words which only Bingo 
could understand. 

This girl possessed a queer, wild sort of nature; her heart 
went out with all its lovingness to the few persons and things 
which had played the greatest part in her inexperienced life — 
Uncle Jud, Bingo and her nature friends — the great far-reaching 
stretches of sands, the mountains, trees and all living things. 

Thus Gene had known no other home than the simple cottage 
in the foot-hills where she had lived with Uncle Jud ever since 
the day when she was left to the kindly care of the old man, owing 
to the death of her mother, and of her father, a younger brother 
of Uncle Jud’s. 

The situation was the cause of much concern to Uncle Jud 
and for the first time in his life, he was nonplussed! Nothing 
in the code of rules governing Bachelordom applied to the 
raising of children, and especially girls! 

But he was a devout old soul and, believing firmly in the 
principle that all things are fore-ordained in Heaven, he deter- 
mined to keep little Gene and do all in his power to make her 
life a happy one. It was all settled when he said, looking down 
into her round baby-face: 
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“Gene and me are jest goin’ to be good pals, ain’t we, little 
one?” And the child, gurgling a laughing reply, held her 
chubby arms out towards him. There was no doubt from that 
moment that she had completely won his heart, for Uncle Jud 
awkwardly clasped the small bundle in his arms and rocked 
her to sleep to his favorite song, “Annie Laurie.” 

Life took new interest for the old man and his thoughts 
were given to other things beside ranching and “cow-punching” 
— something worth while and infinitely more beautiful. 

It was not until they decided that Gene should go away 
that Uncle Jud fully realized how greatly his affections were 
centered in the girl. The truth came to him with shocking 
reality when he tried to picture the emptiness of the house 
without her sweet voice gaily singing about as she busied herself 
with her tasks. But he must accept the inevitable, for Gene 
had a future. 

It all happened through the visit paid to their cottage by 
a party of riders from El Tovar Hotel who were out for a day’s 
canter through the foothills. They were Easterners spending 
the winter months in the West as one of the ladies, a Mrs. Van 
Courtland explained, and “would they be so kind as to allow 
them to rest and have some refreshment?” 

Uncle Jud, always very hospitable to strangers, sat down 
with them on the low veranda -while Gene hurried inside to 
prepare the luncheon. She felt shy and ill at ease with these 
grand ladies and was glad of the opportunity of leaving them, 
as she could peep at them unseen from the door leading into 
the kitchen. While busy at her work she sang gaily to herself, 
at the same time painting mental pictures of the fastidious 
lives these people led; and as her unchecked thoughts flew on, 
she, unconsciously, raised her voice, singing louder and more 
sweetly, never realizing that she had an attentive audience, 
listening eagerly for every flute-like note. 

At the close of the song, Mrs. Van Courtland talked with 
Uncle Jud for some time, he finally . consenting to allow Gene 
to call on her the next day in order that she might hear her 
sing. 

Shortly after this, all arrangements were made for Gene 
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to go to Europe to study under the finest masters and have all 
the advantages of the great musical centers. 

“For” as Mrs. Van Courtland told Uncle Jud, “much as 
you love and will miss Gene, you would be doing her a great 
injustice if you allow this opportunity to slip by. Her prospects 
are wonderful and she will undoubtedly make a great sensation.” 

And now it was only to-morrow and she would be leaving 
her Arizona and Uncle Jud and Bingo. Gene disliked having 
to turn the pony’s head homeward, for she knew it might be a 
long time before she and Bingo would have another ride together; 
but the sun was sinking low, and Uncle Jud would be anxiously 
waiting for her return, begrudging every moment she spent 
away from his side. 

It was a sad yet a happy evening; she, sitting on her little 
footstool, her head resting on his knee, and Uncle Jud quietly 
smoking, and smoothing her glossy hair. As they sat in the 
dancing shadows of the firelight few words passed between 
them, but a common bond of sympathy spoke volumes as each 
thought of what the future might bring to them. 

Uncle Jud looked thoughtfully into the glowing embers, 
but Gene’s gaze was directed towards the long windows through 
which the starry heavens could be seen in the clear, crispness 
of the night. The concentration of each, was, in a way, sug- 
gestive of their prospective outlooks; Uncle Jud’s centered in 
the little Arizona ranch-house whose hearth held for him his 
most cherished interests; while Gene, wide-eyed, looked toward 
the boundless sky, inconceivable and mysterious in its vastness, 
and so significant of the unknown scope of her future. 

Uncle Jud was the first to speak. “I reckon I’d like to 
hear ye sing ‘Annie Laurie’ jest once more, little one.” 

Her sweet voice rose and fell with the tender melody of 
the quaint old tune, and to Uncle Jud it sounded sweeter than 
ever before. 

He hastily brushed away a tear as the last note died away 
and raised Gene gently from her place at his feet, and looking 
down into her eyes, he said: — 

“Gene, little girl, ye are goin’ away on a long journey to 
far-away lands and there’s a pile of things may happen before 
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we two are together again. But I jest wanted to tell you once 
more before you go, that Uncle Jud’s every thought and prayer 
will be for you, my Gene; and when you are so far away, think 
of me once in a while, and don’t forget that when things seem 
hard and the way seems long, that there is still Uncle Jud waitin’ 
to welcome you home again. I’ll miss you, little one, for the 
old place ain’t going to be the same without your voice trilling 
away, but Bingo and me will be patient and wait for the time 
when you can be back again, to sing ‘Annie Laurie’ to me every 
night, jest as you have been doin’ all these years. It won’t 
seem right not to have the old tune but” — here his voice broke 
a little — ‘‘it’s all because we love you so.” 

He bent his gray head and kissed her tenderly on the fore- 
head; Gene stroked his cheek, and then quietly left the room, 
her heart too full to speak. 


PART II. 

Six years had passed before Mrs. Van Courtland found one 
morning among her mail an interesting-looking envelope bearing 
a foreign stamp. As she opened it a theatre-ticket fell into her 
lap which she saw, on closer scrutiny, was a box- reservation 
for the first appearance in America of the great prima donna, 
Eugenia, who had caused such a sensation in Europe. As she 
scanned the page of unfamiliar hand-writing and saw the sig- 
nature “Eugenia” scrawled across the sheet, she was more 
bewildered than ever. However she continued reading the note 
and ■was amazed to find that this great, this famous Eugenia, was 
none other than the little Gene of Arizona whom she had be- 
friended years before. It all seemed incomprehensible, and 
she read again the writer’s wish that Mrs. Van Courtland would 
be present at her first concert in America. 

The rest of the note was a brief account of her experiences 
in Europe, and also an expression of her indebtedness to Mrs. 
Van Courtland. 

She pondered over the letter; it was a delightful sensation 
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to feel that she had been largely responsible for this famous 
prima donna’s success, and how impossible it was to picture 
the little brown-faced girl as being this same mighty personage 
whose name was a by-word in the musical world. 

But what of the old man, the devoted old Uncle Jud? 
Surely he must be happy in Gene’s success; and with the picture 
of the solitary old person before her, Mrs. Van Courtland went 
over to her table and penned a cordial letter to Uncle Jud, ask- 
ing him to come to New York for the concert two weeks later. 
She explained that it would be done as a surprise for Gene and 
that his presence would not be made known to her until after 
the concert. The note was written in such a charmingly irre- 
sistible manner that Uncle Jud could not do otherwise than 
accept; and in due time she received a reply telling her that he 
would arrive in New York on the day of the concert. 

At last the day arrived and the Van Courtland automobile 
stood at the gate of the Grand Central Station in time to meet 
the Western train on which Uncle Jud was to arrive. The 
pompous footman sought him out of the hurrying crowd, and 
Uncle Jud found himself being whirled through a bewildering 
sea of vehicles until the machine stopped before the magnificent 
Van Courtland home. Though the old man’s appearance was 
quite out of keeping with the surroundings, Mrs. Van Courtland’s 
cordial greeting drove away any misgivings he may have had 
regarding his welcome. 

She was greatly impressed by his aged appearance — some- 
thing surely was vastly different from the time she had last 
seen him in his Arizona home; it seemed as if something were 
lacking in his face that had been very noticeable before, but she 
was unable to distinguish in what way the change was so marked. 

“I am so glad you have come, Uncle Jud,” she said as she 
warmly shook his hand, “for there certainly is no one in the 
world whom Gene could wish more to be present this evening. 
And now I want to hear all about her since she left Arizona.” 

“Well, there ain’t much to tell but what you know yourself, 
Mrs. Van Courtland. She seems to have made good, all right,” 
drawled Uncle Jud in his deliberate way. 

“Oh, of course, I am well acquainted with the wonderful 
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success she has met,” she answered, ‘‘but tell me about her as 
the little girl who writes to you, and not the famous concert- 
singer.” 

‘‘Well, her letters haven’t been a-comin’ so often jest lately 
for she has been very busy, I s’pose, goin’ around from place to 
place, and it must have been hard for her to find time for corre- 
spondin’ ; and then, ye know, I ain’t much on writin’ myself and 
no one likes to write people who ain’t good at answerin’, do 
they? But I ain’t lost track of her once, as the papers always 
keep me posted on her comings and goings.” 

“The papers! Why Uncle Jud, surely she wrote you about 
coming to America?” questioned the lady. 

“Well no, she didn’t jest exactly, as I s’pose that the last 
time she wrote, her plans weren’t made about the New York trip.” 

Mrs. Van Courtland in the course of their conversation 
found that Uncle Jud had been greatly neglected by the girl, 
and her heart ached for the poor old fellow, so ready to excuse 
her indifference. It seemed that when Gene first went away, 
her letters had come quite often, but as she gained distinction 
the old man had heard from her less and less frequently until 
it was a rare occurence to receive a letter from her even once 
a year. 

They -were ushered to their box as soon as they arrived at 
the theatre, and Uncle Jud was held spell-bound by the brilliant 
scene before him; he was dazzled by the lights and the crowd, 
and shyly sank down in a secluded comer where he could watch 
all unseen. 

A burst of applause greeted the appearance of the orchestra, 
and in hushed expectancy the audience awaited the coming of 
Eugenia. Mrs. Van Courtland watched Uncle Jud closely, 
wondering how the sight of Gene would affect him, and hoping 
that her appearance would wake him from the stupor he appeared 
to be in. 

She knew by the change in his expression, from its dis- 
interested look to one of alertness, that Gene had come on the 
stage. Unnoticed by the crowd who were loudly applauding 
the celebrity, Uncle Jud had risen from his seat and stood 
gazing searchingly into the face of Eugenia. 
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His face was pitiful to see — so worn and weary it looked, 
as if a heart-breaking disappointment had but recently been 
suffered. 

The opening bars of the first selection woke Uncle Jud from 
his dream, and he realized where he was. He sank into his 
chair and sat silently through the evening, never moving his 
eyes from the singer’s face, utterly oblivious to his surroundings; 
for Gene had changed greatly. She was no longer a child but 
had attained the beauty and grace of a fascinatingly attractive 
woman. It may have been the shock of not finding her in short 
dresses and with braided hair that had so overwhelmed Uncle 
Jud. 

Eugenia had finished her program and the audience were 
wildly clamoring for encores. She answered their repeated 
calls and sang several selections. It filled her heart with happi- 
ness to feel that her country-men welcomed her so warmly, and 
she for the first time felt that delightful sensation of “home.” 

Home! To her it recalled a spirited little girl dwelling in 

the foothills of Arizona with Uncle Jud and Uncle Jud! 

She must go West and see him very soon. Perhaps he knew she 
was to appear for the first time in America this evening and he 
might be thinking of her at that very moment! He would be 
so proud of her singing, just as he used to be of the way in which 
she sang “Annie Laurie” to him. “Annie Laurie!” She had 
hardly sung the old tune once since those days — and she realized 
for the first time that she had neglected dear old Uncle Jud. 

He must be Her thoughts were interrupted by the 

demands of the audience for more, and she decided to go out 
once again. This time, however, her thoughts were more 
serious and she felt an aching sensation around her heart as she 
made her way out before the footlights. She was about to bow 
in acknowledgment of the appreciation shown her, when she 
stopped short! 

It was as if she had seen a faded copy of a once-brilliant 
picture; for her eyes had met the steady gaze of Uncle Jud, so 
old and gray — so different! 

Her hesitation was only momentary for almost instantly, 
as if her mind had taken up its former train of thought — there, 
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alone and unaccompanied, with her face lighted with emotion, 
she sang the simple strains of “Annie Laurie.” 

For Gene there was but one person in the vast audience 
and she sang as she had never sung before, her heart pouring out 
its pent-up emotions. 

Her tones were plaintive — pleading and Uncle Jud, with 
tears coursing down his wrinkled cheeks, understood the sincere 
message of the song, and willingly forgave his little Gene. 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


BOY DEAR. 


You can’t remember, Boy, for you were only a half and 
four, as you would say, when your baby sister was taken away. 
It was one evening shortly after her death that you were merrily 
playing with your tin soldiers, on the library floor with only 
the light of glowing hearth embers to guide your tiny soldier 
men. You were quite happy and fast becoming used to the 
idea of not having any little sister. It was easy for you to 
forget sad things. You cannot be blamed for this for one must 
remember that you were only “a half and four.” 

It was while you were playing that Mother called you to 
her as she sat before the fire. You cannot remember, but, as 
you quickly ran at Mother’s call and climbed into her lap, you 
looked, for what you would have said, the trillioneth time with 
childish adoration into the depths of her big gray eyes. You 
were too young to realize that this slender, girlish mother was 
experiencing her first real grief. Now this mother of yours, 
Boy dear, had always had much happiness; she was adored 
by her tall, boyish husband and in turn she loved him oh! so 
much. And then Sister and you — what constant delights you 
two had been to her! 

But even you, Boy, young as you were, could not help 
noticing a different look in Mother’s eyes. You realized that 
they did not laugh as much of late and that now there was 
something different in them that you could not make out. 
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For a moment you wondered a little, but being very boyish 
and very young you soon ceased your wondering. 

Then Mother settled you comfortably in her lap, with 
her arms close around you; and though she knew you to be a 
very little boy and that you probably would not understand, 
yet she knew that it would soothe her to give voice to her 
thoughts and emotions. She little dreamed how much you 
were going to help her. 

As the embers glowed less and less, she rocked you to and 
fro and in a sad, sad voice she told you how her heart was aching; 
how she could not, like you, forget. Then, Boy, as she held 
you closer and you thought you felt a tear fall upon your fore- 
head, she told you how she had hoped and prayed and had 
such faith that God would save your little sister; and that now 
she could not and would not understand how He could have 
been so cruel to her; that now she had lost a love that could 
never be replaced and she could not forgive Him. If you had 
been a big man then, instead of a very little one, you might have 
thought her very bitter and very weak in her suffering, but had 
you been the right kind of a grown-up man like Father, you 
would I know, Boy dear, have considered that she was very, 
very young and very inexperienced with grief, and you would 
have forgiven her. But you w r ere only a little boy and in your 
little way you said to her: — “But Mudder, you have Fadder 
and me and all our love.” And she answered you: — “Yes, Boy 
dear, I know that, but I have lost a love that I had beside that 
of Fadder’s love and yours.” 

Now your little brain was truly puzzled for you did not 
understand, and you wondered w r hat that love was that Mother 
could not get. You were most anxious to find another love for 
Mother, to take Sister’s place, for when she talked to you in 
that sad, sweet way you wanted to do everything for her — you 
loved her so. 

You were still puzzled when Mother took you to bed. 
Then when you knelt by Mother’s knee to say your prayers, 
you were almost frightened when she said in a voice different 
from what you had ever heard before: — “No, Boy dear, you 
need not say your prayers tonight.” This was the first time 
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that she had not been glad to hear your lisping “Now I lay me.” 
You were troubled as you went off to sleep and you kept saying 
to yourself: — “What is that love?” “Who can find it?” “Where 
can I find it for my Mudder?” 

When early morning came and it was still very dark you 
wakened. As is often the case, when very little people and very 
big people too, suddenly waken, there pops into their heads 
the first thing that they have last thought of, before entering 
into the land of dreams. It so happened that you had learned 
your Sunday School golden text, but a few days before, and 
now, without thinking, it popped into your head. As you 
became more and more awake you kept repeating it over and 
over. When you became quite awake and more recent thoughts 
came to you, you of course thought of the love that Mother 
had lost, then jumbling that thought and your golden text 
together, things suddenly began to clear for you. 

You were too young to remember now, Boy dear, how you 
quickly jumped up, too excited to think of the gruesome dark, 
and slipping on your little bedroom shoes you pattered softly 
across the floor to Mother and patted her hand until she wakened. 
When she discovered her little son, she was alarmed to find you 
there and before you could have time to explain to her, she 
picked you up and took you back to your little bed. For 
Mother was sure that her little boy was walking in his sleep. 
But when she laid you down and putting the covers over you, 
stooped to kiss your velvety cheek, you whispered: — “Listen, 
Mudder, I’ve found your love that you lost. It’s my golden 
text. It’s, ‘God is love.’ ” And then, you being such a very 
healthy, sleepy little fellow, quickly went off to sleep and were 
in the realms of dreamland. You did not see Mother quickly 
kneel by your bed as she prayed to God for forgiveness; and 
you did not feel her as she kissed you again and again, and you 
did not hear her in the softest kind of a motherly voice, 
with all the bitterness gone out of it, sweetly murmur: — “And 
a little child shall lead them.” Frances D. Hamilton. 


THE ROUND UP. 


Billie was cross, unmistakably cross. Her pretty lips were 
pressed tightly together, her blue eyes gazed straight ahead at 
the brown expanse of prairie, and her little, gauntleted hand 
gave Petiwee’s bridle a vicious jerk now and then. Billie was 
good to look upon, at least so she seemed to the object of her 
wrath, who meekly followed with her father and his men. The 
soft felt hat, that almost covered her brown curls framed a 
charming face, the red silk handkerchief knotted around her 
throat reflected the color of her cheeks, her blue flannel army 
shirt and short khaki skirt were vastly becoming, while the 
pistol stuck in her broad leather belt and the spurs on her little 
riding boots gave her an almost war-like appearance. The 
individual who had fallen under her ladyship’s displeasure 
seemed intensely interested in the cow-boy, who rode next 
him and resolutely kept his dark Indian-like profile turned 
from the girl. He was not exactly handsome, but his strikingly 
dark face and picturesque dress had attracted many a tourist’s 
camera, much to his disgust. 

The cavalcade rode on in silence until they neared the 
little town, which seemed a sort of oasis in this vast expanse of 
waving grass. Here they mingled with a motley crowd, prairie 
schooners and spring wagons containing ranchers and their 
families creaked along the hard-beaten road, troops of cow- 
boys in gala attire rushed by emitting joyous whoops, Indians 
rode along in sad dignity, Mexicans jogged past on plodding 
broncos, and here and there, a fat chinaman grinned from the 
doorway of a cook-wagon. 

The sight of this holiday crowd seemed to restore Billie’s 
good humor somewhat, though she still seemed utterly oblivious 
of Jack’s presence. “I just know our boys will win, Dad, they 
can rope and brand cattle better’n any men this side of the 
Sierras. And I can help too, you know you said I was quicker 
than most of the men. I’m sure I can take Steve’s place all 
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right. Of course it’s provoking, he had to get pitched off his 
horse just before the biggest roping contest we’ve had for ages, 
but the men can all work fast, and Jack ” 

Here she stopped suddenly and frowned. Fortunately, for 
his peace of mind Jack had ridden to the rear of the troop, liter- 
ally frozen out by the young iceberg in the lead. 

“There, there, Billie,” soothed the individual addressed as 
“Dad.” “Jack don’t mean no harm. He’s a good lad.” 

“He isn’t, he’s horrid,” burst forth Billie. “He said I 
oughtn’t to be allowed in the contest and that I just twisted you 
around my finger and I’d be sure to get hurt. The idea, as 
though I hadn’t lived on a ranch all my life. It’s none of his 
business, anyway.” 

“Hush, Billie, he might hear you.” 

“Hope he does, may do him some good,” muttered Billie. 
“He doesn’t seem to care a snap whether the double X wins or 
not,” she added. 

“He’s the best foreman I’ve had for a long while, anyway,” 
retorted Dad, “and he’s ” 

Here they were interrupted by the appearance of the subject 
of controversy who rode beside the old rancher and discussed 
the chances of winning the contest. 

The arena for this western “bull-fight” was a large corral, 
surrounded by a high barbed-wire fence around which an excited 
but good-natured crowd struggled for places, while the judges 
sat on a raised platform at one side. The contestants entered 
at one end of the corral, as the animals to be branded were 
driven in at the other. Billie’s cowboys w r ere entered near the 
middle of the lists and Billie, seated on a fidgeting broncho 
watched the sport with critical eye. 

At last they entered, amidst the shouts of the friendly 
crowd. Billie felt a little nervous. This wasn’t exactly the 
same as roping cattle way out on the prairies, where you could 
get away, when the cattle got too ferocious, still, anything for 
the glory of the double X. The next thing Billie knew, her 
broncho was swerving to avoid the charge of a furious bull, her 
lasso whizzed through the air, the noose caught the beast’s horns 
squarely, and was tightened by the animal’s efforts to free 
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itself. Billie jumped from her saddle, tied the bull’s legs to- 
gether and proudly placed the double X on its flank. This 
wasn’t so bad after all. They were winning, Jack was doing 
wonderfully well, and none of the men had made a slip. Billie 
joyously remounted her broncho. 

Jack was beginning to breathe easier, as the time was 
almost up, and Billie was still safe. He glanced toward the 
other side of the field just in time to see her starting toward 
an enormous black bull. Why would she select the most 
ferocious animal in the corral? The bull charged, Petiwee 
side-stepped, slipped and fell. Billie was hurled to the ground. 
Women shrieked and men snatched their pistols. She caught 
sight of two blazing eyes, a pair of sharp horns almost touched 
her, she felt a fiery breath on her cheek. Entangled in her 
lasso she was helpless. Everything turned black and then she 
felt herself suddenly lifted to a galloping horse. And Jack, with 
the terror-stricken Billie in his arms dashed from the corral, just 
as a bullet stopped the mad career of the bull. 

Mary Walker. 
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WHY BE A ROMANCER? 

The telephone rang sharply again and again. I wondered 
at Central’s impatience as I answered, “Hello.” 

“Is this 48-2 Winchester?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t the Burts live next door to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“A gentleman has been trying to get their number a great 
deal this morning, so I wonder if you know whether they are all 
away or if the ’phone is out of order.” 
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“I’m sure I don’t know anything about it, but I’ll run over 
and inquire, if you like.’’ 

“Thank you, if it’s not too much trouble.” 

“Not at all. Good-bye.” 

I threw a coat over my shoulders and ran over to the next 
house. For some time no answer came to my ring, though I 
heard a window open and shut softly upstairs. Then the door 
opened. 

“Good-morning,” I laughed as I stepped in. “Are you all 
deaf or is the ’phone out of order? Somebody has been trying 
to call you up all this morning and Central sent me over to find 
out the matter.” 

“Yes, my child,” came the soft answer, accompanied by a 
decided push toward the door, “we’ve heard the telephone ring 
every two minutes this morning and we don’t intend to answer 
it. We won’t, I say, we know who it is, and we will not answer!” 
By this time I was safely deposited outside the door which 
closed gently in my face. 

Amused, curious, half angry at being treated like a child, 
I called up Central and told her that she needn’t bother to ring 
them up again as the Burts didn’t intend to answer. 

That afternoon, as I was sitting at my window, a carriage 
drew up before the next house and after a moment’s hesitation, 
an old, villainous-looking man got out. He spoke to the driver 
who tied his horse, and the two of them helped a heavily veiled 
woman to alight. The old man and the woman went to the 
house, followed at a discreet distance by the driver. In a few 
moments the old man, still followed by the driver, came out 
alone and drove quickly away. 

The next morning, as I was looking out of my window, I 
saw a pretty, young girl standing at the third-story window 
of the Burts’. She looked sad and delicate, and was evidently 
a foreigner, for a mass of yellow-gold hair, a pink and white 
complexion, and milky white teeth such as hers are not often 
seen in America. I speak of her teeth, for after looking at me a 
moment, she showed them in a naive smile. Then the sad look 
returned to her face, and she left the window. 

Needless to say, I was very much interested in my new 
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neighbor, and my romantic imagination was fully aroused in 
trying to decide who she could be. I called her, “The pretty 
captive,” and I wove about her a very possible story — although 
most improbable in these days. She was the daughter of rich 
German parents, who decided that she must complete her 
education in America. As neither father nor mother could 
accompany her to this country, they chose a trusty servant to 
see her safely to her destination. Once the girl’s father had 
wronged the father of this servant and hatred for the family 
had never fully left his heart. With the girl in his power the 
servant determined to bring great grief to her parents by causing 
her disappearance forever. In some way he knew the Burts 
and managed to have the girl kept there until later, on the 
ground that her parents were afraid of her eloping with her 
desirable young lover, who had followed them to America and 
discovered their whereabouts. 

But what did the servant intend to do with this pretty 
captive? Could I be of no help to her? Hoping for this I 
decided to make a spying call on the Burts and see if I could 
not unfold this mystery. 

Acting upon this impulse I called, but once seated in the 
parlor, the subject was not so easy to approach as I had supposed. 
I could see very plainly that I was not wanted, but I determined 
to stay until I should learn something which might prove a clue. 
After we had discussed the weather and like topics for some 
few minutes, my hostess turned toward me with a laugh and 
said, 

“I wonder if you were surprised at my not answering the 
telephone the other day? My brother is very fond of playing 
practical jokes on me, and, as that day was my birthday, I 
knew he would be up to something. I was afraid it was he 
when the ’phone first rang but when that bell kept ringing 
again and again I was sure. Then, when Central sent you over 
I was still more positive, and so I laughed to know that the 
joke was on him for once.” My face fell. One theory — the 
poor lover — gone up in smoke. Anyway the girl was a reality. 
But my hostess’ voice was going on, “I am afraid you must 
excuse me now. I am training my new Swedish maid and I 
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left her in the kitchen making cake, so if you don’t mind — but 
you’ll come in again soon, won’t you?” 

If slang were permissable, I should have said ‘‘Stung again,” 
as I went down the walk. Helen Edlefson. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD. 

Wearily I climbed the many steps that led to English 
A, and reaching that class of knowledge dropped languidly 
into a chair in a secluded comer of the back row. A heated 
argument was being carried on, on the subject of Thackeray 
and his opinion of Women, to which I at first lent a willing 
tongue. Then, as my convincing arguments impressed no one, and 
were continually being passed lightly over, I decided to give up 
the discussion and settled blissfully back in my chair. 

It was hot, and the bright sun shone steadily on the white 
snow, while from the icicles hanging from the roof came the 
drip, drip, drip of little drops of water falling soothingly on 
the tin roof outside the window. It was too soothing, and by 
and by I began to slip like a little cloud away from great big 
bustling clouds which blew hither and thither around me into 
the calm blue vagueness of a windless sky. Here I was alone. 
All around me was space; mysterious, vague space, and I seemed 
to float now up, now down. A faint noise came from miles 
away, and it murmured like many voices far, far off. Oh, 
what a feeling of blissful calmness this was! What a — but, 
alas! from an infinite distance came a voice in my direction 
uttering something about Thackeray, and with a dull thud I 
returned to earth, where I gazed distractedly around and said, 
"What?” Helen Nesmith. 


MR. WORRY. 

There came a lull in the rush of business and Mr. Worry 
took up the paper and, muttering to himself, began to read. 
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His glance fell on a large advertisement which said there would 
be a bargain sale at a certain large store in town and prices 
would be literally cut in two. 

“Cut in two! Yes, cut in two! Now I suppose my wife 
will see those things in two halves and rush down to buy them. 
Just like her. I can just fancy her looking at those cards ‘$1.50 
marked down to 98c., and $1.00 marked down to 98c.’ She 
always jumps for those bargains. These prices are cut no doubt, 
but my bills won’t be cut. No, indeed.” 

“Hello, Hello, yes, what is it?” 

Voice at other end of the line, “Say Mister, did you know 
it was the first of April?” 

“Why, yes, what of it?” “Well,” replied the voice, “It’s 
April Fool on you, see?” 

Mr. Worry hung up the receiver, disgusted with every- 
body and everything. 

“April Fool’s Day! I suppose the children are cutting 
some prank. I heard Tom say he would pay the butcher back 
for something. He might hurt him and there would be a fine 
doctor’s bill to pay.” 

During the morning’s work, he could see his wife fluttering 
about the bargain counters and buying many pieces of silk. 
The vision was not a pleasant one. 

Clang, clang, clang, went the fire bell. After counting the 
strokes, he looked up the number and found it was on his street. 
He immediately began to worry. 

“My house,” he thought. “Probably that is Tommy’s 
joke. Great guns, my wife away and Baby at home! Why, 
Baby will be burned and my valuable papers, too!” 

He could stand it no longer, so putting on his coat he went 
home. Bursting into the house, he rushed up stairs but saw 
no sign of fire. “Emily, Emily,” he called. 

“Yes,” his wife answered, “What is it?” 

“I thought you had gone to the sale.” 

“Why I’ve been so busy I haven’t had time to look at the 
paper to see about it.” 

“Where is the fire?” 

“Oh, a little way down the street. Fake alarm.” 
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“And where are Baby and Tommy?” 

“Tommy is at school and Baby is "with Grandma. Any 
more questions?” 

“Well, I guess I’ll go back to the office.” 

He went back to the office, but do you think he stopped 
worrying? Of course not. It -was his nature to worry. 

Bonney Lilley. 


JOEY AN’ JACK AN’ ME. 

There was Joey an’ Jack an’ me a huntin’ for the lost mines 
of the Asecks dowm in southern Mexico. Joey an’ Jack are 
my pardners, an’ whiter men never struck pay dirt, if I do say 
so. We have always kinder hung together since that row in 
Hong Kong where w r e were three white men against a hundred 
Chinks. When three fellows are left to meditate on their sins 
for twelve hours w'ith the prospect of some nice Chinese torture 
in the momin’ (bein’ eaten by ants or pegs driven in your eyes, 
somphin’ cheerful you knowj, they usually get pretty chummy. 
That "was our case for ever since we misses that party, by no 
fault of the Chinks, w*e have stuck to each other through thick 
and thin. 

Joey’s a sailor, Jack’s a gentleman by birth, one of those 
scholar chaps w r ho went through college an’. knows how to dance, 
an’ a soldier of fortune by trade. Me, I’m just a common old 
dirt panner or trader as the occasion demands. 

Well, as I sed, we were lookin’ for torquoises. We were 
campin’ in a little valley affair that looked good to me. We boys 
had just finished with our com pone, bacon, an’ coffee, an’ were 
just bankin’ the fire preparatory to bringin’ the blankets into 
play, when who should come troopin’ down the valley but a 
white man, Larry-a-Fish! But wasn’t he glad to see us! The 
pore feller -was near starved so ’fore we asked him any questions 
we started him on the grub. 

When we were layin’ round the fire real comfortable like, 
he began his story : — 
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“Three years ago I came down in this country as a civil 
engineer, and for three months I did all right until I got wind 
of a vast treasure that had been thrown into a lake as a sacrifice 
to the god of war. One of the natives showed me the lake and 
it looked like a dead cinch to drain.” 

“The natives were very friendly so I thought I would try 
for the treasure. I spent two years draining that lake, making 
the natives believe all the time that it was to the glory of the 
god. When the water was gone you should have seen the mud, 
it was chuck full of jewels and gold. Guess they must have 
been throwing them in for a thousand years. The natives didn’t 
seem much pleased and that night as I was leaving with a bag of 
stones, a couple of husky fellows seized me. (I was intending 
to take the stones to New York as a sample and form a stock 
company to come down and carry all the stuff away.)” 

“While the natives had been saying much they were not so 
slow after all and were just waiting their time. Without a word 
they seized me and blindfolding me, took me to a mine. I 
knew what it meant. I was to handle and have all the treasure 
one could imagine but to be in such a place that it would do me 
no good.” 

“Well, men, there was not a soul to talk to and torquoises, 
torquoises, torquoises everywhere. The only thing that kept 
me from going crazy was to throw a pin as far away as I could 
and then go hunting for it on my hands and knees. Sometimes I 
couldn’t find it for days but it was something to do.” 

“At last an earthquake shook a rock from the side of the 
mountain leaving an opening which led into the mine. I 
escaped and here I am ; they are only a few hours behind me so will 
you help me to the coast?” 

One adventurer always helps a brother adventurer so we 
pulled up stakes that night an’ footed it to Telmantepec, where 
we boys put Smithers, that bein’ his name, on board a schooner 
bound for Bahia. 

Cornin’ back we met a posse of men. One stopped an’ 
told us he was the sheriff of Gold Dust County, New Mexico, 
an’ asked if we had seen a tall, dark haired man with a scar that 
reached from his left eye to his mouth. Then he told us that 
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this feller had shot three men in a drunken brawl at Tilton, 
New Mexico, an’ there was a reward of two thousand dollars out 
for him. 

I looked at Jack an’ Jack at Joey an’ Joey at me, an’ each 
wondered if there was ever three such confounded idiots as 
ourselves, for Smithers, our brother adventurer, was the man. 

Harriet Hasty. 


WE AND A CUP OF COFFEE IN NEWPORT. 

I gazed in dismay, even in horror, at my lap. To a dis- 
interested observer there might have been a few touches of 
humor in the situation, but to me there was nothing less than a 
tragedy. 

I was sitting in a hotel in Newport, the famous Newport, 
the impressive Newport; I was sitting at a table, spotless, and 
shining with silver and glass; above me hovered a distressed 
waiter; around me were eyes, eyes, eyes, and in my lap, my 
beautifully-starched, white linen lap, there lay a placid lake of 
coffee ! 

The nimble waiter, all humble apologies, for having hit my 
elbow as he hurried past, was of no help to my wounded pride, 
and eyes were all around me; so at last I rose, accompanied 
by my agitated hostess and adjourned to an upper room. I 
divested myself of my wrecked apparel and stood unabashed but 
very much perplexed in my white and once starched skirt. 
What to do! 

Here we were, just arrived in Newport, having all intentions 
of spending the day there; here was I; and there was my 
damaged splendor, or even more to the point, my damaged 
necessity. 

We busily scrubbed out the coffee stain and put our heads 
together for a deep laid plan, that once agitated but now calm 
hostess and I. In consequence of the only conclusion we could 
reach, I was enveloped in a very long, white serge cloak, which 
was found in the machine; the clean but dripping necessity was 
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attached to the side of the machine; we got in, we swallowed the 
last bit of our struggling pride and we gave orders to the chauffeur 
to drive just as fast as he could through Newport and around 
Newport until the flapping necessity was dried, and donned. 
This being accomplished, our former plans we carried out to the 
dot, and except that the day was hot and the very long white 
coat had not been what I should have chosen, however the day 
was a shining success. Elizabeth Wilder. 


THE STREET MUSICIAN. 

He stands on the street comer, watching the windows of the 
houses around him with anxious eyes. From under his arm 
protrudes the end of a large brass hom, which he pats reassuringly 
from time to time. 

His long brown coat is buttoned slightly around his neck, 
giving a glimpse of a soiled and ragged collar. His hat is pulled 
low over his forehead, and from underneath look out a pair of 
twinkling blue eyes, overhung by heavy eyebrows. 

He rocks back and forth on the pavement for a few moments, 
impatiently, and then at the sight of a child’s face at one of the 
windows, he smiles, and wiping his sleeve hurridly across his 
mouth, he lifts the big hom and breaks into the “Merry Widow 
Waltz.” Hazelle Sleeper. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“anne of green gables.” 

“Anne of Green Gables” is the interesting story of the charac- 
ter and development of Anne, from the time Jonas White first sees 
her at the station until she graduates from Queen’s Academy. 
She is a scrawny, awkward, little orphan girl who is sent by 
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mistake to Jonas and his unmarried sister Marilla who wished a 
boy to help with the work on the farm. Though not attractive, 
Anne has a gift of talking and Jonas and his sister are moved by 
her passionate entreaties and bitter disappointment to retain 
her, though against their better judgment. 

Anne is a child of vivid imaginative powers, quaint fancies, 
lofty ambitions, and also of an impetuous, loveable disposition. 
She brings a new interest into the lives of these two old people 
and gives them something to think of besides themselves. Her 
impulsiveness causes her many mishaps but she bravely struggles 
on and finally succeeds in gaining control of her impetuosity. 
Her bosom friend is Diana, a pink and w r hite girl of modest ideals 
who devotedly follows her friend’s lead. 

At an early age Anne shows her love for study and zeal for 
leadership. This last leads to a hot contest between her and 
Gilbert Blythe which lasts through their grammar school days 
and is all the stronger because of an old quarrel between them. 
Anne graduates here foremost of the girls and is sent to Queen’s 
to finish her education where the struggle with Gilbert continues. 
She meanwhile develops into an attractive girl with much 
character and great ambitions. At Queen’s she works hard to 
win a scholarship for a higher school. This she succeeds in 
doing, but at the death of Jonas gives up her hopes and ambitions 
to comfort and care for Marilla whose sight is failing. About 
this time Anne discovers her old hatred of Gilbert has vanished 
and they become good friends. 

The scene of this story is laid in a small New England 
village which is situated near a placid river. “Green Gables,” 
the home of the White family, has the color which its name 
implies, and is surrounded by trees, in front there being the 
pines which Anne dearly loved. The author describes clearly 
the appearance of the surrounding country in winter when 
covered with glistening white snow, and when the first trees 
open their buds in the spring and the early wild flowers push up 
through the earth. 

Marilla is the typical, undemonstrative, exacting, New 
England spinster who thinks it a weakness to show her affection 
so hides it under a brusque demeanor, while Jonas is a sturdy, 
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uncommunicative farmer, set in his opinions once they are 
formed, and devotedly attached to Anne. The other characters 
are all true to life and very characteristic of a New England 
village. Prudence Robinson. 


“flower of the dusk.” 

“Flower of the Dusk” is the latest book of Myrtle Reed. 
The style of plot and writing is much like that of her ever popular 
story “The Master’s Violin,” except that in “Flower of the 
Dusk” there are more touches of humor to relieve the pathos 
of the story. 

The character sketching is very vivid. This is readily 
seen by the intimacy we at once feel with the characters as 
each is introduced. In spite of this fact we feel that in one or 
two cases the character sketching is exaggerated, — for example, 
Miss Mattie. Her shallowness of character is too shallow, her 
narrowness of experience too narrow. 

The story deals with the deepest passions of human nature 
— love and hate; the love of a daughter for her father which 
is so great that she sacrifices the ease of her own conscience 
that he may not be unhappy; the hate of one woman for another, 
so great that she is willing to deprive herself of all self-respect 
that she may be revenged. 

The real purpose of the book the author has portrayed in 
the following paragraph : 

“ just a little book. The sort that people who love 

each other would choose for a gift. Something that would be 
given to one who was going on a long and difficult journey. 
The one book a woman would take with her when she was tired 
and went away to rest. A book with laughter and tears in it, 
and so much fine courage that it would be given to those who 
are in deep trouble. — Just a little book, but so brave and true 
and sweet and tender that it would bring the sun to every shady 
place.” Alice W. Cone. 
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“peter.” 

In “Peter,” F. Hopkinson Smith shows the strong influence 
that one person may have over another. At a dinner given 
by Holker Morris, the architect, Peter Grayson, a gentleman 
of the old school, meets John Breen, the nephew of Arthur 
Breen, and a strong and lasting friendship springs up between 
the two men. All through the book the youth is guided by 
Peter’s wisdom and good understanding of the ways of life. 

Jack Breen worked for his uncle, who was a stock broker, 
until one day he discovered some rather underhanded dealings 
carried on by the firm, and in consequence left his uncle’s employ. 
He appealed to Peter to advise him as to his future and Peter 
obtained a position for him with Mr. MacFarlane, a contractor 
engaged in making a tunnel for some railroad company. The 
work progressed rapidly until one day a premature explosion 
occurred in the tunnel, injuring both MacFarlane and Jack. 
The men were carefully cared for during their convalescence 
by Ruth MacFarlane and Miss Felicia Grayson, and it was at 
this time that Jack declared his love for Ruth. 

Peter’s sister, Miss Felicia is charmingly portrayed as a 
lady with very decided ideas in some directions, yet beloved 
by everybody. She is very fond of Ruth MacFarlane, and a 
great part of her life is spent in making that girl happy. 

The strong-minded Ruth is a great contrast to frivolous 
Corinne Breen, who married Garry Minott, a rising young 
architect, one of Jack’s friends. 

After reading “Peter” there is a feeling of satisfaction 
which is not often experienced after reading a novel of the 
present day. Helen Brown. 


“kincaid’s battery.” 

“Kincaid’s Battery,” by George Cable is an extremely 
interesting novel about New Orleans at the time of the Civil 
War. The story is told of a young girl named Anna Callender, 
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of a fine old New Orleans family. Though he does not know 
it, she is in love with Hilary Kincaid, a young captain of a 
battery called “Kincaid’s Battery,” the guns of which have 
been given by the Callenders. However he is, or imagines 
himself to be in love with Flora Valcom, a young Creole of 
much beauty and fascination, but, as we afterwards find, of a 
cruel and unscrupulous nature. Knowing that great wealth 
will come to Kincaid on the death of his uncle, she wishes to 
secure him for herself, but Hilary suddenly finds that it is not 
Flora that he loves, but Anna. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the daring, reckless 
efforts of Flora to keep them apart, though all the time she 
professes much love for Anna. She uses a cousin of Hilary’s, 
Captain Irby, a man desperately in love with her, as her tool, 
and with his help she successfully manages to keep them sepa- 
rated, on one pretext after another, for a long while. 

Finally one night, when a bazaar was being held at the 
Callender’s to raise a war fund, Hilary’s battery is ordered 
away, and he tells Anna he can wait no longer for their marriage. 
However, as no minister can then be found, he is forced to go 
away after a sort of mock ceremony. Even after this Flora 
does not cease her efforts, and manages to get to Hilary the 
report that Anna is a traitor, and to Anna that Hilary is dead. 
Anna, not believing this starts off in search of him in the wrong 
direction, while Flora, who knows where he is, goes to him as 
an army nurse. Then she tells him of her love for him, all the 
time trying to prejudice him against Anna. She is unsuccessful 
however, and Anna at last finds Hilary. Together they are 
taken prisoners and sent to New Orleans. Here Anna manages 
to escape by Hilary’s help, with the relief fund which had for 
a long time been lost by Flora. It is now that the deceitful 
traitorous character of Flora is discovered, and she is only able 
to keep her good name through the pity, and generous forgiving 
nature of Anna. 

Throughout the whole book we breathe the spirit of the love, 
loyalty and bravery of the southern women for the cause they 
believe to be right, and we are shown the unselfish, uncomplain- 
ing way with which they stood all the suffering and hardships 
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the war brought them. In reading of the Callender family we 
are at once taken back to that age of true hospitality when the 
doors were open to everyone, and where all was laughter and 
fun. The chief interest in the book outside these things is in 
the character drawing of the two girls, the contrast between 
open, trustful and generous Anna, to the clever and fascinating 
but unscrupulous Flora. Helen Nesmith. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE REWARD OF A LIE. 

Anne Mary sat, as usual in the afternoon, in the swinging 
bough of the apple tree. But instead of swinging joyously, 
she sat quite still with her chin resting in her palm, her freckled 
little face perplexed and troubled. Anne Mary had told a lie! 
It weighed on her mind, that lie, and worried her. Why in 
the world hadn’t she told Tom she had let his little bantam 
rooster out? She had only wanted it to cuddle, it was so fluffy 
and since the kitten died — her eyes filled with tears — she had 
had nothing. 

What could she do to set the lie right? She couldn’t tell 
Tom, because he had gone to the town, and Aunt Alice — she 
was out of the question, entirely. 

Somewhere she had read or heard about penances. She 
thought awhile, — penances were fasting, and things. Well, she 
could fast. Why not? So she sat there until luncheon time, 
and then marched into the house. She ate nothing whatsoever 
that meal, or at supper. Alarmed, her aunt thought her ill, 
and gave her some medicine. She went to bed that night happy 
for, queer and dizzy as she felt, the lie about the lost rooster 
did not trouble her. 

That night, as her older brother Tom and Aunt Alice 
went upstairs, they heard strange sounds of talking in the dark 
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little room. Anne Mary, uneasily tossing in bed, was talking 
in her sleep, and telling the tale of the lost rooster. 

“I only wanted to cuddle it, and the kitten died, and there 
was nothing to cuddle,” moaned Anne Mary. Tom slipped 
from the room. 

“Bless the child,” said Aunt Alice, with a catch in her 
voice. 

With a little cry Anne Mary awoke. By her side sat 
Aunt Alice, but another Aunt Alice entirely; a gentle, cuddly, 
motherly Aunt Alice, who kissed her. 

Next night came Tom, from a neighbor’s, bearing in his 
hand a soft white kitten. 

“Bless the child,” said Aunt Alice again, “wait a minute, 
Tom.” She came downstairs with a blue ribbon in her hand, 
and tied it on the kitten. “There, take it to her,” she said. 

Gwyneth Browne. 


THE INQUISITIVE CROW. 

A very inquisitive crow had for a long time been pestering 
Farmer Catch’em, who at last decided that he must rid himself 
of the pest. So, after setting out in his field two poles from 
which he suspended on a string two ears of com, he rushed 
up into the garret of the old farmhouse and brought out a 
rusty flint-lock gun, which had not been used for years. He 
concealed himself in some nearby bushes and waited for the 
crow to come to sample the tempting com hanging out in the 
sun. 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

Down flew the crow and perching on one of the posts, he 
leisurely pecked at the com. 

Now was his chance! Farmer Catch’em raised the old 
gun to his shoulder and, taking good aim, pulled the trigger. 

Bang! 

Five minutes later Farmer Catch’em picked himself up 
and after searching in vain on the ground around him for the 
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dead crow, he limped back towards the farmhouse while the 
inquisitive crow in the old apple tree called out: 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” Susie McEvoy. 


BAD LITTLE TOMMY. 

Tommy had been very mischievous all day, and a great 
trial to his poor, old nurse. He had on three different occasions, 
let all the cows through the pasture gates. He had scared the 
hens and the roosters and he had insisted on giving baths to 
the kittens. At last nurse had exhausted every grain of patience 
and she sent Tommy into the garden to stay quite alone till 
tea time. 

As the little boy sat on the bench a big worm crawled 
along on the ground. Tommy cut the big fellow in two parts 
with his toy shovel and each part went its way. After -watch- 
ing the divided rvorm for a few minutes, Tommy went running 
to his nurse and said, “Nurse be glad that I am not a worm. 
You would have to look after two parts of a bad boy then!” 

Ruth Bill. 


WHAT THE LOOKING-GLASS TOLD. 

It happened one night in the nursery, long after everyone 
had gone to bed. The large German doll sat in her cushioned 
chair nervously twirling her hair around her fingers. 

“Deary me!” she sighed. “Ethel forgot to put my sash on, 
and this dress looks so terribly without it.” 

“And I’ve lost my bow!” grunted a fat, brown teddy-bear 
in the corner. 

“I just can’t imagine what she’s done with my queue! 
That child is so forgetful!” piped in a little Japanese doll, whose 
white, shiny head shone up conspicuously among the gathering 
of dolls, teddy-bears, monkeys, elephants and rabbits. 
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But “Nevermind/’ joined in a chorus of others. “Come 
on; let us dance.” 

“May I have the honor?” said a large, fluffy teddy-bear, 
bowing formally before the dainty Fraulein. 

What dancing there was! Teddy-bears danced with 
monkeys, rabbits with dolls. It certainly was a sight! Sashes, 
bows, and queues were forgotten, whirled, jumped, slid, or fell 
this way and that. 

Tune after tune was ground out of the squeaky music box. 
But it did no harm for the squeaks were never heard, they were 
having such a good time. 

The music and dancing stopped! What was that noise in 
the hall? Footsteps! Such a scurrying for the closet, and not 
another sound was heard, but the quiet ticking of the little china 
clock. Susy McEvoy. 


THE TEMPTATION. 

Ben looked longingly over the stone wall surrounding the 
quaint little house. Upon the back kitchen window-sill stood 
a tempting pan of gingerbread. Ben was hungry, which was 
no new thing to him. To have enough to eat was a great event 
in his ragged, little life. The pan of gingerbread was a temp- 
tation, and Ben was not the boy to resist it. Little street urchin 
as he was, he had worked out his own ten commandments, but 
there was no “Thou shalt not steal” among them. 

So silently, and with cat-like agility he climbed the stone 
wall and dropped to the other side. He slipped along by the 
side of the house, and seized the pan from the window-sill. A 
little shriek came from behind him, and he took to his heels, 
dropping the pan as he did so. Over the wall he scrambled, 
breathless and gingerbreadless! Then he turned around. 
There on the other side of the wall stood a little old lady, breath- 
less also, brandishing a large breadknife, and calling him a 
“little wretch.” 

This was discouraging, from Ben’s point of view, for to 
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him sin lay only in failure, and he had failed. He stood outside 
the gate gazing pathetically at the little lady. She could not 
withstand the appeal of those big brown eyes. In an outburst 
of pity, she called the ragged “little wretch’’ in. He was a 
child, after all, in spite of the rags and dirt. A child, and 
hungry. 

When Ben left the house an hour later, it was with full 
pockets. He stopped by the side of the road, and reviewed 
his treasures. Apples, cake, nuts, cookies ! Half he would give 
to his lame little sister and to his mother, half he would eat 
now. Down he sat by the side of the road, and munched his 
little feast. When it was done, home he went and gave the rest 
to his sister and mother. 

As he slipped off his ragged little clothes for the night, he 
felt something hard in his pocket. Taking it out, he saw it 
was a quarter. A fortune to Ben! A quarter all his own! When 
his mother came in that night, he lay sound asleep, grasping 
in his hot little hands the quarter. Gwyneth Browne. 
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THE HOUSE ENTERTAINMENT. 

The strangest sounds had been issuing from the gym for 
the past week and our curiosity was keyed to the highest possible 
pitch "when the eventful Saturday night arrived. Nor were 
our expectations doomed to disappointment for the rising of 
the curtain revealed to our eager gaze a troupe of minstrels 
that might successfully compete with Lew Dockstader’s best. 

There were big “niggers,” little “niggers” and middle-sized 
“niggers,” “niggers” of every age from a white-headed, benevo- 
lent looking old Uncle Tom to a plump and cheerfully grinning 
Topsy whose coiffure was quite a change from the puffs and 
“psyches” so prevalent at Rogers Hall. There were lovely 
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and gorgeously attired “cullud ladies,” too, each attended by 
a devoted “cullud gem’men friend” with whom she exchanged 
soft words and languishing glances, in spite of the pointed 
remarks of the pickaninnies on the back row. 

These types of dark beauty were not merely pleasing to 
the eye, however, for when the “orchestra” struck up they 
delighted our ears with a “sho nuff” minstrel show, coming 
out strong on the refrain “Way down yonder in the corn field.” 
Then “Dinah” on the front row asked some riddles that rivalled 
the sphinx in difficulty and finally answered them herself, 
the pickaninnies each had a joke to tell, a tall youth in military 
costume danced a clog dance, the interlocutor, a plump little 
man with fiery red hair and shining eyeglasses, sang as a solo 
the classic “Jersey Side,” while the minstrels made appropriate 
gestures and whistled lustily at the chorus. One of the afore- 
said “cullud ladies” brought tears to our-eyes by her fetching 
rendition of “My Old Kentucky Home,” and four pickaninnies 
led by “Topsy” did a cake-walk with such vigor and enthusiasm 
that the windows rattled. Next a quartet including a very 
strange looking negro whose long, raven locks nearly concealed 
his countenance, came forward and sang the old favorite “Way 
Down Upon de Swanee Ribber,” the chorus gave a medley in 
which we recognized every “coon” song we had ever heard, and 
between songs and dances were interspersed “hits” that caused 
embarrassment to the unhappy individual thus exposed to the 
lime-light. 

Quite the success of the show however, was “Over on the 
Western side,” as sung by the entire company, and as the last 
strains of “Dear Rogers Hall” floated through the gym the 
“audience” made a rush for the “niggers” and congratulated 
them on their splendid entertainment. 

Mary Agnes Walker. 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS. 

On the twenty-sixth of January Miss Parsons took almost 
all of the girls to see Mabel Taliaferro in “Polly of the Circus.” 
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The fact that the play came on Thursday, and also that it was 
during Mid-year exams, made it seem all the more of a treat, 
and it was with a decided sensation of excitement that w r e 
found ourselves in the theatre. 

The theme of the play is one which has been used but 
little on the stage, and its originality is one of its strong points. 
Polly is a rider in a circus that is traveling through the West, 
and when, during the parade, a fall from her horse injures her, 
she is taken to the home of a minister in the town where the 
circus happens to be showing at the time. 

Brought up in an atmosphere of excitement where day 
after day hair breadth escapes from death are made, and risks 
taken that would frighten an ordinary girl into hysterics — it 
at first seems impossible to her to remain cooped up with, as 
she expresses it, “a sky-pilot.” There is however nothing else 
to do. Stay she must, and she makes the best of it, making a 
place for herself in the hearts of all the household, from Mr. 
John down to Old Mandy. 

The congregation, however, are inclined to be jealous, and 
finally succeed in driving Polly back to the circus just before, 
however, she discovers that Mr. John loves her, and that she 
cares more for him than she had ever thought possible. In 
spite of the congregation the minister finds out her reason for 
leaving him, and at last brings her back to marry him, though 
by doing so he loses his church. 

The play is very sweet and in parts so sad that many of 
the girls might have been caught w r ith a suspicious moisture 
in their eyes, and some wept openly and loudly. Still there 
was no one who did not thoroughly enjoy the play, and who 
was not charmed with Miss Taliaferro. 

We all went home, tiredly happy, and all the readier for 
our last examinations on the next day. 

Hazelle D. Sleeper. 


THE ANDOVER CONCERT AND DANCE. 

It was the first dance of the year, and so for the new' girls 
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quite a novelty, as for the old — we were all curious to know 
whether the concert would be as good as last year’s and whether 
we would have just as good a time. One girl became so excited 
over the prospect of the evening that at breakfast of the event- 
ful day she even began eating her cereal with a fork. 

For weeks before the dance we talked of nothing but boys, 
boys, boys. The list of those to come was sent over, copied 
on the blackboard and soon each name was checked off. The 
old girls had the advantage of course in remembering certain 
ones, but they could also advise the girls who knew none, and 
for once we were really appreciated. 

Of course at the last minute several boys didn’t come, but 
there were others to take their places, so aside from the mistakes 
on our programmes the confusion only made us more happy 
and excited. At last they came, all in a crowd. As they fol- 
lowed one after the other up the stairs, the girls hung breathless 
from the doorways for only the committee had the privilege of 
staying in the hall. Some of the boys, who had been here be- 
fore, looked bravely down on the girls, while the timid ones 
kept their eyes fastened on the ground. We thought they 
never would come down, and the vote was unanimous that it 
took boys longer, much longer, than girls to get ready. Finally 
they came, and the girls deposited themselves about in the 
different rooms. What a strange sight it was! Flowers every- 
where, girls and boys everywhere, all talking at once. 

When we had all met our partners, and were becoming 
acquainted, it was time for the concert to begin. The girls 
all went out to the hall and in a few minutes the boys were all 
before us singing. The first and last numbers were Andover 
songs and we girls all joined in and sang with as much spirit 
as if they were our own. One of the funniest pieces was 
“Lucky Jim.’’ All the others were fine and a more appreciative 
audience couldn’t have been wished for. 

Then came the dance, the first in the new schoolroom with 
its new floor and increased size. No one was ready to stop 
when the time came and it was hard to realize that the dance 
to which we had looked forward for such a long time was really 
over. But the fact was soon impressed upon us for the boys 
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rapidly disappeared upstairs and we only saw them again as 
they all came down with their coats, banjos and mandolins. 

They cheered us just before leaving. It was hard to keep 
from running out and answering them with one of our famous 
cheers. Then, suddenly, we all realized we were tired, and 
went off to bed murmuring sleepily, “I had such a good time.” 

Mildred Moses. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The Fridays of the past month have been red-letter days 
in the Rogers Hall calendar for the girls who have been attend- 
ing the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts at Symphony 
Hall. It has been an especially great treat to those who, not 
living in the vicinity of Boston, have had no opportunity before 
of listening to this orchestra which ranks highest of its class 
in the field of music. After the bustle and hurry of local trains 
and trolley cars, it seemed almost perfect to spend two quiet 
hours in following the strains of the beautiful melodies of the 
world’s great masters. 

Two of the Symphonies were especially interesting in their 
associations as well as in their musical value. One of these was 
a celebration given to commemorate the one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary of Mendelssohn. The program was made up 
entirely of his own compositions among which were the beautiful 
“Scotch” Symphony, and his exquisite interpretation of "A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in which the elfish airs are so 
distinctly characteristic. 

At a later concert, we listened to the first public perform- 
ance of Paderewski’s Symphony in B Minor which he wrote as 
a patriotic tribute to his native country. It has only been 
within the last two years that he has completed this Symphony 
which was so enthusiastically accepted by the audience. It is 
said that. he desired that this composition should be first played 
by the Boston Orchestra in preference to any other; and surely, 
when we hear such expressions of praise from the world’s most 
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famous musicians of to-day, we cannot fail to recognize and 
appreciate the great opportunities we are having in attending 
the Symphony Concerts. Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE MID-YEAR DANCE. 

The air of excitement about school was intense. Instead 
of the usual deserted aspect which the buildings present on 
Saturday morning, busy maidens could be seen flying around, 
their arms piled high with sofa-pillows, while animated groups 
were conversing in every comer. However there was cause 
for all this bustle. Was this not the eventful February thirteenth, 
the day of the Mid-year dance ? Now to an outsider the name 
“Mid-year dance” may bring no thrills but to any girl at Rogers 
Hall, or who has ever been here, that magic name brings thoughts 
of the greatest social affair of the year. What anxiety is wasted 
over the Mid-year gown which you are sure is going to be a 
“perfect fright” and always turns out to be “the most becoming 
thing you’ve ever worn, my dear.” 

One might say with very little exaggeration that we fairly 
live on the Mid-year dance for weeks before the event. In the 
first place there is always great excitement about whether or 
not your man can come. How anxiously we scan the mails 
until we are finally reassured that Tom or Dick will be charmed 
to grace Rogers Hall with his presence. For a week before the 
dance groups cluster around the desk to read the acceptances 
and admire the wonderful effects in stationery. Then there 
is always the committee to be chosen and the programmes to 
be selected, and you and your chum almost sever friendship’s 
ties in your dispute concerning the relative merits of pigskin 
and white leather. 

When the eventful morning dawns, or really before it dawns, 
you have to get up just to look out of the window to see whether 
or not it is raining for alas! if it pours you can’t walk in the Park 
when your man calls in the afternoon. 

Directly after breakfast the various committees in charge 
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of beautifying the rooms assume an air of intense activity. The 
decorators transform the mantles into banks of flowers. This 
year hearts played an important part in the decorations in 
honor of St. Valentine, and I’m sure the guests in gazing at 
the hearts never suspected the perilous positions necessarily 
assumed in hanging them. 

It wouldn’t have taken a Sherlock Holmes to discover that 
callers were expected for house-gowns predominated at luncheon 
instead of the customary shirt-waist and skirt. While some 
fastidious girls plainly showed by their waves and puffs, a visit 
to the. hair-dressers’. 

What excitement when the peal of the bell announced the 
first caller! But that novelty soon palled for all afternoon college 
youths continued to arrive only to depart for the customary 
walk a few minutes later, accompanied by Helen or Mary. 

When the bell rang at half-past five, instead of the usual 
conventionally garbed group of girls who assemble for dinner, 
kimona-clad figures rushed down the stairs to the “stand up 
supper’’ which we always have on the night of a dance. What 
excitement when the flowers arrived — how afraid you were to 
open yours for fear “he” had sent red when your gown was 
pink, and the exclamations of delight when you took out long 
stemmed pink roses! 

Any visitor who might have been present would never have 
recognized the kimona-clad girls of half-past five in the elegant 
young ladies who wandered about the drawing-rooms at half- 
past seven. 

From the time “When the Music Starts to Play” till the 
last strains of “Hoo-oo,” the whole thing was just one long 
dream of happiness and you couldn’t have believed it really 
was time for “Auf Wierdersehen” if your crushed flowers and 
dishevelled coiffure hadn’t testified that you had danced away 
a whole evening instead of the short hour it had seemed. I am 
afraid the Sand Man didn’t claim many victims at Rogers Hall 
till the “wee sma’ hours,” for half the fun of a dance is the talk- 
ing over it necessitates. Then you optimistically put in 
water that faded bunch of things — once known as flowers — in 
the vain hope that “they will be fresh enough to wear to church.” 
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Any one seeing Rogers Hall at church the next morning 
would naturally form the impression that it was a coedu- 
cational school and a very liberal one at that, for men 
and girls were impartially distributed among the pews. One 
of the greatest treats of the year is the privilege of going to 
church with your Mid-year man, and all gladly availed them- 
selves of the privilege with the exception of a few who were so 
unfortunate as to have men who had to “go back” on the night 
train. 

Sunday afternoon the men were allowed to call and soon 
after dinner manly voices could be heard in the drawing-room; 
upstairs, kimona-clad groups excitedly “talked it over” while 
pressing flowers and pasting programmes in their memory books 
— reminders of that, “greatest of the great,” the Mid-year dance. 

Katharine Kessinger. 


Lincoln’s birthday celebration. 

If all over the United States, Americans were celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, 
February 12, 1909, Rogers Hall was not lacking in giving special 
observance to facts relative to the life and character of a former 
president of these United States. 

Major Stott, ever welcome, appeared at the Hall soon after 
the morning celebration had begun. First the girls, in chorus, 
sang some of our national airs. Then followed readings by 
different girls. The program consisted of some accounts and 
reminiscences of Lincoln’s life. In connection with his presi- 
dency, parts of the first and second inaugural addresses were 
read. Following that Whitman’s famous poem, “Captain, O 
My Captain,” was read. 

When the program had been concluded with, “My Country 
’Tis of Thee,” heartily sung by the school, Major Stott interested 
us with his talk on the Civil War and some of his actual exper- 
iences in connection with the war. 

We were probably brought into a closer relationship with 
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Abraham Lincoln than ever before, when Judge Hadley of 
Lowell, told us how he had actually heard Lincoln lecture 
in this town, prior to his election as president. Judge Hadley, 
then a boy of sixteen, was deeply impressed with the personality 
and intellectual vigor of Mr. Lincoln. Thus through his vivid 
remembrance of the Lincoln incident he was the better able to 
impress us the more strongly. Our celebration closed with 
the conclusion of Judge Hadley’s talk. 

Frances D. Hamilton. 


CELEBRATION OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Red and white, red and white for St. Valentine. The 
dining-room, — with its long, white tables, red candle-shades, 
and big red hearts — was the foundation of the color scheme. 
Then the girls, each in a frock of the appropriate colors, filed 
into the room, and took their places. Through the dinner 
they chatted merrily, but I think each girl was wishing that 
she had kept her secrets better. As the desert was served, 
came the valentines, the fun, and the blushes. 

The reading began at the middle table, down one side and 
up the other, just so at the other tables, the verses were read 
by turns. 

O ! As her time drew nearer, each girl looked, as she no doubt 
felt, a little pale. But when she heard her own voice proclaim- 
ing her love to the world, the pale cheeks changed to a rosy 
red. The color scheme had to be preserved. 

Margaret Ames McJimsey. 


Washington’s birthday vacation. 

From past experience we knew that the girls who have 
spent the short vacations at school have had the best of times, 
so the fun at the Washington’s Birthday recess was no surprise 
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to us, nor the fact that each day seemed better than the last. 
After all those wonderful boarding school times, theatres, 
spreads, and similar things — no wonder it was hard to settle 
down to stem reality again. 

Much to the delight of all, especially those who were going 
away, the girls were allowed to have Friday afternoon, and 
amid confusion, excitement, and wishes for a good time the 
majority of them departed. To us, who stayed here however, 
it made little difference except that we missed many of the 
bright, familiar faces and the usual hubbub at dinner, for now 
instead of three tables we had only one which made it seem 
like a big family. 

This was the beginning of our care-free life which was to 
last three short days — but how full those three days were, for, 
as a beginning, that evening about ten of the girls saw “The 
Talk of New York,” a bright musical comedy, at the Lowell 
Opera House and although the play is rather old, the girls re- 
ported “lots of fun.” 

Saturday morning we were all off to Boston for the day. 
When we started the weather looked pretty doubtful but before 
noon the sun, as though unwilling to dampen our joyous spirits, 
came out and shone gloriously during the rest of the day so 
that it seemed quite in keeping with our feelings. The morning 
was spent in various ways, but afternoon found us without 
exception at some of the different theatres. That evening a 
few of the more energetic girls insisted upon playing “Bridge” 
but their minds apparently were too dull for a long continued 
strain, so at an early hour we dispersed to rest, and to eat — 
the usual boxes from home being much in evidence and very 
popular. 

We spent Sunday in a typical “do as you please” manner 
and concluded it with a welsh rarebit supper. When the girls 
all gathered in the dining-room, it seemed very cozy and com- 
fortable, and the rarebit made by the two most skilled cooks 
tasted particularly good. 

The next day we again hastened off to Boston to indulge 
in another matinee and pay a visit to Huyler’s where we met 
many of the other girls and their friends. When we finally 
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returned we found the majority of the girls already in their 
usual places at the table and giving animated accounts of their 
vacation. Judging from their reports they must have had just 
as good times as ours and we certainly hope they did, for then 
without doubt Washington’s birthday was one of the happiest 
vacations of the year. Rachel Morehead. 


THE TEXTILE TEA. 

Of course we all realized that there was a Textile School in 
Lowell, but our ideas w r ere somewhat vague about what a Textile 
School really was. Consequently when we heard that we were 
invited to a tea and to inspect the school, our excitement knew 
no bounds. 

It isn’t often that a boarding school attends a tea “en 
masse,” and we must have presented an imposing appearance 
as we poured out from our special car at the entrance of the 
Textile School. When we entered the building Mr. Cumnock, 
the president of the school, met us and told us that we were to 
be taken on a tour through the buildings. Soon girls could be 
seen in almost every room of the large school examining the 
huge machines, and asking foolish questions of the instructors. 

Boys were busily at work in all the departments and they 
calmly went on with their occupation, apparently not in the 
least disconcerted by the curiosity of the ‘‘eternal feminine.” 

It certainly was one of the most interesting experiences 
we have ever had and we gained a better idea of what they 
really accomplish at school by seeing the boys at their ordinary 
tasks. In one of the rooms we thought at first we must have 
strayed into a mill by mistake, for machines were buzzing every- 
where, taking the wool and cotton through many stages. Mr. 
Cumnock and the instructors explained everything to us care- 
fully as we went from room to room, — the chemical laboratory 
was among the most interesting. 

After we had completed our tour we went into the general 
assembly hall and there met our hostesses who introduced us 
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to the boys. There over cups of tea we chatted sociably while 
the school orchestra played for us, and we even had an impromp- 
tu dance. 

The moments flew by so quickly that the time came to 
say good-bye before we realized it, and it was with a feeling of 
regret that we made our preparations to depart. Our visit to 
the Textile School will long be remembered as one of the most 
pleasant as well as interesting occasions of the year. 

Katharine Kessinger. 


LOWELL TEXTILE AND ANDOVER BASKET BALL GAME. 

All the girls who had not had colds or pink eye during the 
week, or who were not to be engaged with callers that night, 
were given the opportunity of seeing a game of basket ball 
between the Lowell Textile School and Andover, on Saturday 
evening, February the twenty-seventh. Almost all who were 
not debarred from doing so seized this opportunity and those 
of us who went certainly got a great deal of pleasure and fun 
from seeing a man’s game, governed by rules so different in 
several ways from those which girls have to follow. 

Lowell Textile suffered a pretty severe defeat in the shape 
of a score of 46-20 in favor of their opponents, but the game 
was nevertheless an interesting and most entertaining one. 
The school orchestra played several selections before the game 
and between the halves, which added much to our pleasure. 
Altogether the evening was a delightful one. 

Rebecca Reynolds. 


THE HALL ENTERTAINMENT. 

At last the night of the “Hall Entertainment’’ had arrived 
and great was the excitement! For weeks we had been wonder- 
ing as to what it could be, but we could not get a single clue to 
the mystery which made us all the more curious. 
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When the bell rang that evening to summon us to the gym 
there was a veritable stampede in that direction, so eager was 
everyone to find the solution of the riddle. As we first entered 
we saw hanging over the improvised stage a big sign with the 
words “Bijou Dream” which quickly enlightened us all, and 
excited murmurs of “Moving pictures,” “Who would have 
thought it?” “How will they do it?” were heard on all sides. 
Immediately an energetic stage-hand with fiery red hair and 
an equally brilliant nose began to brush off the stage and arrange 
the signs which were to inform us of the coming performance, 
industriously chewing his gum the meantime, while a gifted 
pianist started one of those peculiarly haunting melodies which 
are frequent in theatoriums. 

The manager then appeared in all his glory, and in a sonorous 
and penetrating voice informed us of the wonders we were to 
see, and announced the first picture as a comedy entitled, “He 
laughs best who laughs last.” It certainly was amusing to see 
our usually amiable friends in their impersonations of designing 
men and women, and though not a word was spoken, by their 
animated gestures and changing expressions, we clearly under- 
stood the situation and rejoiced with the heroine when she 
finally outwitted her scheming aunt (w’ho'was just congratulating 
herself on her successful interference in the girl’s romance) , and 
married the dashing lover. 

This was followed by an illustrated song, the touching ballad 
“I’m Tired of Living Without You,” rendered by Miss Mamie 
O’Brien, a world renowned singer, so the manager informed us. 
Mamie certainly was a typical music hall beauty and sang with 
great gusto. The tender words of the song were made all the 
more realistic by living pictures composed of the usual loving 
youth and maiden. 

The next was a moving picture with a moral, “Virtue has 
its own reward.” In this an awkward but generous country girl 
came to boarding school where she was shunned by the other 
girls, so when some money was taken by a popular girl, the 
suspicion was thrown on the country lass. However, later on 
she saved the city girl’s life who then confessed, was forgiven, 
and all ended happily. 
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We then had a complete change when Isadorita Tincanvia, 
the Grecian dancer, tripped into view, arrayed in loose draperies 
of white and lavender, with flowers twined in her flowing hair. 
She might have stepped from Symphony Hall. Isadorita danced 
many intricate figures to our infinite delight and amusement. 
Her interpretation of “The Blue Danube” was particularly 
pleasing and how surprised we were to know that we had been 
harboring such (?) a Terpsichorean artist. 

Next came a coon and an Irishman, two comedians, who 
told witty stories and got off jokes on different members of the 
audience. 

The performance closed in a truly dramatic manner with 
the tragical picture, “Money is the Root of all Evil.” In this 
the crabbed old miser was murdered by two conspirators for 
his treasured gold. The two men in turn quarrelled over the 
money and the conflict ended with the murder of the weaker 
one. The survivor was then discovered in his little hut, count- 
ing the tainted money, when in came the ghosts of his victims 
to haunt him. In fear and desperation he cut his throat, and 
the picture ended w'ith his very evident death agony. 

After the performance we all danced and were served with 
refreshments by our hostesses. Sorry we were indeed, when 
the time came to leave after such a wonderfully good time. 

The opening performance of the “Bijou Dream” was cer- 
tainly a success, and if it were not that each one of us have a 
standing engagement in our rooms from 7.30 until 9.00 o’clock, 
known as study-hour, we would spend many happy evenings 
at the “moving picture show.” Prudence Robinson. 


THE HOTCHKISS MID-YEAR. 


Dearest Betty, — 

Nothing speaks better for my good times at the Hotchkiss 
Mid-year than my broken promise to you about writing im- 
mediately after my return, for really — Betsy — I haven’t been 
wide awake enough after our festive visit to even attempt to 
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write a letter — but you’ll forgive me, I’m sure, after I tell you 
all that happened. 

Of course, I’ll have to use the old, worn-out word “Wonder- 
ful,” as the only appropriate means of expression under the 
circumstances — for we certainly had a wonderful time every 
moment. 

I believe I told you in my last letter that Elizabeth Field, 
one of the girls from school, was invited too, much to our mutual 
joy, as neither of us had been at any of the Hotchkiss “Proms” 
before and we would have felt a little strange going alone; how- 
ever that was our opinion before we went, but we know now 
that no one should feel that way, as one is made to feel absolutely 
at home. 

That last morning before we started I shall never forget; 
the last, wild flurry of putting forgotten articles in our trunks, 
and then the jumping on the lids to get them closed — oh! the 
satisfaction of hearing the locks click and feeling that we were 
really off! Then while we were saying the last hasty farewells 
to the crowd of girls gathered in the hall, it would have taken 
a more fertile brain than mine to remember the names of all 
the fellows we were told to look up — “Ask him if he used to 
spend his summers at Isle Royale,” and, “Yes, his sister is a 
sorority pledge of oursat home,” and, “Oh, he is a perfect winner, 
my dear!” Oh! it was awful! — a glance at the clock told the 
approach of train-time, Elizabeth and I dashed out to the 
carriage and you should have seen me trying to walk along 
serenely unconscious of my new shoes which hurt with every 
step I took — as for my running, well, it was torture! 

It was such a relief to make good connections with trains, 
and after the last change we sank into our chairs rejoicing that 
all was clear sailing — or rather clear traveling from that time on. 
But the spattered window pane told us that it was far from 
“clear traveling” at that moment, for a regular deluge of rain 
came pouring down. Oh! woe to the Marcel waves! "We had 
mental pictures of the impression we would make arriving 
in Lakeville, a few hours later, bedraggled and wet; but we 
refused to let the prospect dampen our spirits too, so we opti- 
mistically prophesied pleasant weather within an hour and 
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believe me, when the brakeman called “Lakeville,” all traces 
of clouds had disappeared and the sun was shining brightly. 

Our men were down at the station to meet us, and in the 
excitement of the moment we all forgot to introduce each other 
— and when we did at last realize the fact that a few of us were 
not acquainted, each one’s name seemed to have flown from our 
memories, so we just shook hands all around instead. 

A carriage was waiting to take us all up to the school, so 
we jumped in and soon found ourselves safely deposited at the 
professor’s home, where we were to stay while there. As 
luncheon was served, we all started for the main building, and 
Elizabeth and I both agreed that our first meal was rather 
startling; for eating with over two hundred fellows after our 
staid boarding school life was rather a sudden change. Can’t 
you imagine it, Betty? 

The subject of conversation at our table was the Dramatic 
Club’s production of “The Amazons,” which was to be given 
that afternoon at the Lakeville theatre; so after luncheon we 
hurried back “home” to make a hasty toilet. Imagine how 
Elizabeth felt when we went up to our room to find that her 
trunk had not arrived. Mine, however, had come while we were 
at luncheon — so we managed to get along for that afternoon — 
but Elizabeth was almost petrified, for fear that her things 
wouldn’t be there for the dance in the evening. She soon forgot 
her troubles however, as the play was screamingly funny, and 
the boys made such “perfect ladies.” Before we could realize 
it, the afternoon was over and we had started back to school. 

After dinner we had another mad scramble getting ready 
for the evening entertainment, which was to be a concert given 
by the three Musical Clubs, in the school chapel. A committee 
of three professors was appointed who were to judge which of 
the three clubs — Glee, Mandolin or Banjo — gave the best 
exhibition. It was all so well done that I can’t see how they 
ever made a decision — but we were soon told that the loving cup 
would be awarded to the Mandolin Club — and the leader came 
forward amidst whistles and cheers to accept the trophy. 

We all adjourned to the gymnasium after the concert, with 
the strains of “Fair Hotchkiss” running through our minds. 
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✓ 

The dance was a great success, and Elizabeth and I were delighted 
to find that several of the names on our cards were those of our 
“actor and actress’’ friends of the afternoon play. 

Being Saturday, dancing stopped at midnight and everyone 
hurried home immediately as “dips’’ forewarned us of “lights 
out’’ fifteen minutes later. Elizabeth and I however, had a lot 
to say over our unpacking and our candles had burned low 
before we went to sleep. We both agreed that we were having 
the time of our lives and were so glad that it was only Saturday 
night, and we had two more days of such perfect bliss. 

Sunday morning was so beautiful that almost everyone 
went out for a walk before church. The boys took us all around 
and showed us the school and grounds — the football field and 
the famous “slide,” which begins at the top of one of the hills 
and sends the double-runners flying across the frozen lake below. 

After church some of the boys’ mothers suggested that as 
long as we were all together, we might go on an inspection tour 
through the boys’ rooms in Bissell Hall. An envoy was sent 
ahead to bring the news of our coming and when we arrived the 
fellows said that they hardly recognized their own rooms, in 
their lately-acquired orderliness. We listened to their thrilling 
accounts of events that had taken place in the old corridors — 
happenings that had been recorded in the unwritten annals of 
the school. 

The afternoon was spent quietly as each one chose, in 
driving or walking, but everyone returned in time for the regular 
Sunday afternoon Chapel at five o’clock. 

Sunday evening was ideal. Everyone gathered in the 
library to listen to the reading of a Southern love story. The 
library is lined with huge windows through which we could see 
the moon shining down on the hills outside, making a beautiful 
picture. It was so quiet and restful to sit down in the dimly 
lighted room and “catch our breaths” after all the excitement. 
Soon we had arrived at the part of our story telling that “they 
lived happy ever after,” and groups of girls and fellows left for 
the professors’ homes, where it has always been customary to 
gather after the reading to sing and eat and “make merry.” 

Again the fatal “dips,” and the boys were sent to their 
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respective “dorms,” with instructions to rest well so as to be in 
good shape for the “gym meet” next morning. 

And oh, that exciting “gym meet!” Elizabeth’s man and 
my friend were on opposing teams, and such heated arguments 
as we had regarding the outcome of the meet. There are two 
societies, the Olympian and Pythian, to one or the other of which 
every boy in the school belongs. The two societies, gaily 
bedecked in their colors, gathered at opposite ends of the “gym” 
and screamed themselves hoarse, singing and yelling their 
songs and cheers. 

The girls sat in the balcony and waved their “heroes’ ” 
colors, and excitement waxed furious as the “meet” neared its 
finish and the score was almost a tie. However, the last event 
gave the Pythians the victory and congratulations w r ere heard 
on every side. 

In the afternoon we walked for a while, and later attended 
a tea in the library at which the professors’ wives acted as 
hostesses. But the approach of the great and final event of 
the “Mid” — the big “Prom” in the evening — was so filling our 
minds that everything seems hazy, as I remember it, until we 
were waiting in the “gym” for the opening strains of the first 
waltz. 

The walls of the large room were covered with banners and 
flags of all kinds; and the freshmen class had decorated one of 
the adjoining rooms most attractively in green and white, where 
they acted as hosts to the upper classmen and their guests. 

The music was the kind that makes you feel as if you could 
dance forever, which we almost did — for the clock pointed to 
the wee small hours before we were back in our rooms, where the 
sad prospect of packing our trunks was before us. 

Oh, the bitterness of that dawning day! After two hours' 
sleep, to have to get up and take an early train, knowing that 
the fun was all over — it was worse than terrible, Betsey. • 

However, the boys had classes at first hour Tuesday morning, 
and, as they had been carefully instructed to have the girls out 
of town and mind at the appointed hour, the last farewells were 
said at the station — a little sleepily perhaps, but sincerely 
expressive of the perfect time we had all had. 
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Betty, you can’t imagine how hard it was for us to settle 
down to lessons again, and Elizabeth and I are still talking over 
“The Hotchkiss Mid.” But the length of this letter is appalling 
and has surely bored you to death ; but I just had to tell someone 
all about it, and you happened to be the unfortunate victim. 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


“the amazons.” 

“The Amazons” — what were we to expect from the name? 
Surely several whom we knew to be in the cast were of too 
fragile statue even to be classed with the noted race of Amazons. 
Then we had heard some “deucedly fine English” and many 
wild French phrases issue forth from the gymnasium, and this 
was all the more convincing that the name was a blunder. But 
our curiosity was not the only thing which made Friday night 
a long time coming, for it was our last evening here and vacation 
began Saturday. 

Great was the state of excitement and suspense when it 
came time for the play to begin. On a large programme posted 
before us we saw the names of the cast and the parts they were 
to take, and after studying them carefully decided we had them 
firmly fixed in our minds. But what could be the connection 
between all these “Ladies” and Amazons? We had all come 
in, just as dignifiedly as possible, in order to make an impression 
on our audience, and had deposited ourselves as sedately as 
sofa pillows on the floor would allow us. Now we were ready — 
would it never begin? 

From behind the “curtain” came many suspicious sounds, 
then a signal was given, and the screens were taken aside. 
Surely this must be a mirage! Was it possible to transform the 
gym, where we had spent so many hours’ toil, into such a 
fairyland as this? A rustic bench, real trees, shrubbery and 
hedges everywhere, and a most inviting looking path leading out 
behind the hedges! A moment of breathless wonder, then a 
solemn, be whiskered butler walked in, and from then on our eyes 
refused to wander from the stage even for the shortest second. 

After the appearance of Lady Castlejordan and the Reverend 
Roger Minchin and the conversation which followed we found 
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that Lady Castlejordan was most eccentric, and the Reverend 
Roger Minchin was an old fogy who thought it his duty to 
repeat all the gossip relating to her queer methods of bringing up 
her children. Then followed the heart-breaking story of Lady 
Castlejordan ’s disappointment in life. She and her husband 
had set their hearts on having a son and heir to the title, but 
when three daughters had come — no wonder poor Jack died! 
Now the title would go to her nephew, whom the whole family 
hated, for although they had never seen him, still from reports 
he was a fine fellow, just what her son should have been. But 
she and Jack would do what they could with the material they 
had, and so raised the girls just as boys, dressing them in 
boys’ clothes and educating them in every sport. 

From this we get the foundation for the intricate plot which 
follows. Two of the girls rebel against the treatment — from the 
mere fact that they have fallen in love! But the worst of it 
all is, that the oldest Lady, Noeline, has been rescued from an 
exceedingly embarrassing situation in London by that hated 
nephew and cousin, Viscount Litterly, and now she finds herself 
in love with him. Lady Wilhelmina, shy but the coquette of 
the three, discovers she has attracted a scatter-brained, but very 
eloquent Frenchman, Count de Grival, and is in turn attracted 
to him. But they were boys and their mother hated, not only 
Litterly, but all Frenchmen. “What to do?” 

As soon as Lady Thomasin appeared we saw very clearly 
the connection between the title and the players, for she was 
boyish and boisterous to an extreme — for a girl. By some 
unknown means she has attracted a gallant but fragile earl. The 
wonderful Earl of Tweenwayes! Who would not glory to bear 
the name of the family who had “made history, don’ cher know!” 
It was a constant wonder and delight to us what branch of his 
family tree will develop next. But for a descendant of that 
noted family, wasn’t it rather ignominious to be forced to crawl 
in through an opening in the scrubbery, then to run at the very 
mention of those beastly cows? Then those “cramps,” those 
terrible, hereditary cramps! If we might all be as graceful as 
he, rocking back and forth, groaning distressingly, who would 
not be envious? But the way in which Tommy treats this 
exalted personage, small in statue but lofty in family ideals, is 
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truly cruel. The veriest slap on the shoulder will send him 
tumbling into the prickly hedge, and although “their loves have 
made history” still he is politely told to “cut out the rot,” and 
be “just pals.” 

What a delicate piece of French china is Andr6, the count! 
He minces through the whole play, gets wildly excited at the 
mere thought of Willy, and the perilous positions he gets into, 
hanging over the hedge to wave to the object of his affection, 
is wonderfully heroic. It is marvelous to see him in one of his 
noble poses, chest expanded, head on the side, cheeks puffed 
out — then this touching attitude is interrupted, and he dances 
around, exclaiming between whirls, “What to do ! What to do!” 

Who was not attracted by the short but sturdy frame of 
Fitton, the gamekeeper, and who could help but envy those 
broad shoulders? The way he accepted the somewhat peculiar 
conduct of the three “lords” in unquestioning stolidity was 
admirable. 

Then the gym teacher — “Sergeant” Shu ter. Her uniform 
was rather startling, with its vivid color and gold lacings, but the 
thing which would escape the attention of no one was the mis- 
placed psyche. — It held our attention for some time and taught 
us a lesson of how ours should look, which we shall not forget 
for many weeks. But she was ideal. Not many instructors 
will play the piano for Indian club practice, w'ith their backs 
to the pupils all the time. 

The last act is very amusing and everyone of us were in 
convulsions at the many and varied mishaps of the Englishman 
and Frenchman. They descended, somewhat abruptly through 
the skylight into the girls’ gymnasium, and the only light they 
had was produced by matches. This lends a weird effect to the 
scene, especially as each match was lighted we discovered 
Tweenwayes in some marvelous position among the apparatus. 
When they finally collided with the dumb bells I was sure I had 
at last discovered how the effect of thunder was produced on a 
stage. 

Lady Castle jordan had the chance to display some wonder- 
ful acting when she enters the gymnasium and finds her “boys” 
dancing madly around with the three men, while “Sergeant” 
Shuter plays for them. But the girls have a powerful argument 
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on their side, for haven’t they been brought up to be boys, so 
why shouldn’t they act their part? While they leave to change 
their boys’ attire to evening dresses, Lady Castlejordan paces 
back and forth in agonies of doubt as to what she shall do, and 
then the altogether attractive Litterly comes to her and pleads. 
Partly by his own persuasion, partly from the resemblance he 
bears to her late husband, “Aunt Miriam” relents somewhat. 
Then when her daughters reappear, charming in their evening 
gowns, the Reverend Roger puts in his little word, and all ends 
happily. 

None of us had yet recovered from a vivid picture of the 
Earl, which had been deeply impressed on our minds. When 
Lady Castlejordan discovers them in the gymnasium, Tween- 
wayes hastily retreats to the top of the step ladder, and there 
balances gingerly. It was all so ridiculous we wanted him to 
stay up there all the time, however, when he does descend it is 
in a manner so perfectly in keeping with his other position we 
couldn’t be better satisfied. 

With such proceedings before us, we were not anywhere near 
ready for the end, and could hardly believe that the play was all 
over. Not once throughout the whole play did the thought 
of the next day come to me, and many others can say the same, 
which certainly goes to prove that the play was a wonderful 
success, and a more amusing and interesting “last night” could 
not have been wished for. 

The cast was as follows: 

Viscount Litterly .... 

Earl Tweenwayes .... 

Count de Grival .... 

Fitton 

Youate 

Reverend Roger Minchin 
Lady Castlejordan .... 

Lady Noeline } 

Lady Wilhelmina > her daughters 
Lady Thomasin j 
“Sergeant” Shuter .... 


Mildred Mansfield 
Helen Swenson 
. Rebecca Reynolds 
Prudence Robinson 
Rachel Morehead 
Sara Baxter 
Ruth Griffin 
. Beatrice Mudgett 
Grace Watson 
. Marjorie Miller 

. lima Meyer 

Mildred Moses. 


ATHLETICS. 


February and March seem to be the off months for athletics. 
In the Fall there is always hockey and basket ball, in Winter 
one can indulge in skating, but when March comes along with 
some of its days a great deal like Spring days, one begins to look 
forward to the sports that come in the Spring term. A few 
Spring days can work wonders in helping to quicken basket ball 
practise enthusiasm. We all are now discussing the features of 
the field meet that is to come off in the early part of May. We 
tell of how we intend to arise at six a. m., and with racquet in 
hand, renew our skill with the tennis ball. As soon as the snow 
melts from tennis courts, the enthusiasts of that game can easily 
imagine an exciting set of tennis, and he or she straightway 
begins to search for tennis balls carefully put away. 

As the outdoor meet means a day when every girl in the 
school will do some “stunt,” it means that this day holds a 
special interest for all. The girls who are now trying the high 
jump with a view to carrying off honors on Field Day, are the 
ones most interested in the jumping exercises in gymnasium 
work. Jumping will be the most distinctive feature, but the 
lesser athletes will be sure to find enjoyment in such things as 
potato and sack races. 

The passersby will soon see some energetic Rogers Hall girls 
practising baseball, and with all these athletics in view the 
athletic girl should feel glad that Spring is almost here. 

Frances D. Hamilton. 


ALUMNiE NOTES. 


EXTRACTS FROM TWO FOREIGN LETTERS. 

Montreux. 

“ We have all been on a trip to Zermatt. Without 

exception it is the most wonderful place I have ever seen. It is 
in the very heart of the highest mountains in both Switzerland 
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and Italy. The last two hours of the trip you ride up, up 
through a valley bordered on both sides by the highest mountains 
imaginable. When we got there we took a train and went up the 
Garergrat, a mountain of small size compared to the surrounding 
ones. From there the view was magnificent; on one side of us 
was Monte Roa, the highest mountain in Italy, and on the 
other, was the Matterhorn, the highest mountain in Switzerland. 
On every side were mountains, all of them completely covered 
with snow, snow which Mr. Fish said was probably hundreds 
and hundreds of feet deep. Near us "was a little snow-bank, 
to which Marjory and I ran immediately. We made snowballs 
and had a snowball fight. Think of it, snow in August! We 
stayed at a hotel in Zermatt all night and we had to sleep with 
puffs over us. In the morning it was freezing. We hired a 
donkey and decided to walk up a mountain, taking turns on the 
donkey. Marjory and I walked all the way, getting miles and 
miles ahead of the others. On the way up we met a Californian 
who said he knew we were Americans by our wearing no hats 
and low shoes. We walked fully five thousand feet up, and 
Marjory and I beat lots and lots of men and weren’t a bit tired, 
either. When we reached the top we were right at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, and through a telescope we could see some 
people climbing it. It was great up there. I have never seen 
anything like it. At our feet was an immense glacier, and 
snow, snow, snow on all sides of us. How I wished you and 
Mother were there, you would have loved it so.” 

“Here is your much-traveled daughter in Milan. We came 
on a long trip yesterday right from Geneva. Marjory and I 
spent almost all the ten hours standing in the little aisle outside 
our compartment and had the window open all the way, much 
to the discomfort of the other occupants of the train. The ride 
was wonderful and never have I seen such scenery. We went 
through dear old Montreux and saw the Castle of Chillon for the 
last time. All the mountains were deep in snow. We went 
through the Simplon tunnel, which lasted twenty minutes and 
was awfully thrilling. We got to Milan at eight o’clock so 
naturally could not see much of the city, but this morning I saw 
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the Cathedral from my window. It was all shadowy and I could 
just see it through the mist, but it looked so pretty and ghostly. 
Now we have just come back from sight-seeing and we did have 
a wonderful time. First we went to the Cathedral, and I felt 
just as if I couldn’t breathe, it was all so wonderful. The outside 
looked like the finest piece of lace imaginable and there are tw T o 
thousand life-size statues just on the outside, and the inside! — 
Oh, Dad, I can’t attempt to describe it. It was all dark and 
gloomy, and way off in the distance you could hear the priests 
singing their chants. It was really superb. We were there 
for hours, and the guide, who knew all the history to per- 
fection, gave us most interesting little talks. Then we went 
down in the Crypt and saw the tomb of Charles somebody, the 
nephew of Charles the Fifth. It is all made of solid silver, and 
on his coffin a cross is hanging made of four emeralds and five 
diamonds. The emeralds are the biggest in the 'world, and on 
his hand he had the most wonderful rings. But the Cathedral! 
When we went upstairs black-robed monks w’ere walking along 
with candles in their hands, and the light was so dim and the 
chant so queer that it affected me most awfully. 

From the Cathedral w'e went to see Leonardo de Vinci’s 
“Last Supper.” It isn’t half so spoiled as I thought it was, and 
is really wonderful. It was painted right on the wall of the 
dining-room belonging to the Dominican order of monks. They 
needed a door at that end of the room so they cut one right 
through the table part of the picture. It was positively wicked, 
I think. A man just a month ago discovered some substance 
that will preserve the picture so it is much clearer than it was 
a few months ago. I am crazy about it, but am much more so 
about the inside of the Cathedral. We leave here at one o’clock 
tomorrow, but I am going up to see it again, first.” 

Eugenia Meigs. 


Camzu Abbot is taking a six weeks’ trip through the 
Pacific states. 

Jessie Ames (R. H., 1899, Smith, 1903) is visiting in Palm 
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Beach, and will later spend a few weeks in Washington and New 
York. 

Frances Anderson has announced her engagement to Dr. 
Edward Gillette of Syracuse, New York. 

Louise Cayzer was married on February 20th to Mr. Robert 
Eugene James of Evanston, Illinois. She will be at home in 
May, at 1621 Judson Avenue, Evanston. 

Pauline Farrington (R. H., 1905) has gone to Europe for 
three months, and is at present taking the Nile trip. 

Juliette Huntress (R. H., 1904) has announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Granton Dowse of Boston. 

Mrs. Alexander Magruder (Elinor Palmer, R. H., 1900, 
Radcliffe, 1904) and her husband are spending the winter in 
Lowell with her parents. 

Alice Ramsdell has accepted a position in De Wolf Hopper’s 
Company which is playing “The Pied Piper.” 

Kathleen Neldon has been visiting Eleanor Cushing. 

Grace Smith (R. H., 1906) has been visiting Anna Ogden 
in Bridgeton, N. J. 

Marjorie Fox (R. H., 1908) has been elected a member of 
the musical club at Simmons College. 

Dorothy Underhill (R. H., 1898) has taken a two months’ 
trip through the West Indies and has been as far south as 
Trinidad. 

Helen Pratt (R. H., 1904) has announced her engagement 
to~Dr. Abner Packard. 

Helen Huffman (R. H., 1908) spent the Washington’s 
Birthday holiday at Rogers Hall. 

Elsie Lunham (R. H., 1908) was married to Mr. Ainslie 
Bell of Chicago, January 16, 1909. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. John Herbert at the Church of Our Saviour, Chicago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell are residing at Los Angeles, California, where 
Mr. Bell has a position. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“He who espouses perfection 

Must follow the three-fold plan 
Of soul and mind and body 

To compass the stature of man.” 

The sentiment expressed in this verse voices the opinion 
of modern educators as to the most satisfactory and beneficial 
basis on which to carry on the school of the present day. 

Rogers Hall has such an ideal; but to what extent do we 
appreciate and realize the standards which we, as pupils, should 
endeavor to uphold? 

In our school life, no disproportionate emphasis is placed 
on either the intellectual, social or athletic phase in order that 
the culture of the pupil may follow a course which does away 
with mistaken prejudices as to over-development or under- 
development in any direction at the cost of general symmetry. 
The general well-being and all-round education of the pupil is 
what is being sought after, and thus the division is equally 
proportioned and excessive specialization is eliminated. 

But it is very obvious that such an ideal cannot endure 
unless we as individuals make our own ideals compatible with it. 
Too much stress cannot be placed on the necessity of the in- 
dividual support of the undergraduates in maintaining our 
school ideal. Nothing which we undertake can be made suc- 
cessful unless each girl takes the matter as a personal responsi- 
bility and offers her assistance to the best of her ability. 
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Our school magazine offers a good illustration of this 
question. We frequently hear such remarks as, “Why don’t we 
have more variety in Splinters?” or “That subject has been 
worn thread-bare!” Surely this difficulty could easily be over- 
come, were the girls less backward about offering material from 
which to select the magazine articles. 

We wish Splinters to be a well-balanced magazine with 
sufficient variety to interpret the mode of thought, interest and 
expression of the school; and this end can be attained only 
when material is offered from all sources so as to give opportunity 
for choice. 

Another illustration of this principle is the question of 
school government. Here we do not find that our every action 
is governed by an iron-bound code of rules as was the case in 
the old-time school. On the contrary we are given much 
freedom with few restrictions. However, the over-stepping of 
these restrictions means the loss of all rights and privileges, 
not only to the individual offender but to every girl in the school. 
It is a question of personal honor for each girl to uphold the 
trust placed upon her. 

It is the natural tendency of the individual in any social 
organization to shift the responsibility on to the institution, 
disregarding the fact that the ideal of any society can be but 
the average ideal of the individuals who compose it. Therefore, 
if we are not going to lower the standards of any community or 
organization of which we may form a part in the future, it is 
necessary that we learn to keep our ideals up to the average. 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE AFTERGLOW. 


Sometimes when day is done and night hangs low 
Across the bending of the western sky, 

There comes a light, a lifting of the heavy dark 
Below where night has thrown its purple mark, 

The afterglow. 

And later when the night bends softly, so, 

To touch the earth with silent breathing lips, 

The whole world’s song of love and pity seems, 

“Is not the best of life the dreams?” 

The afterglow. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE OPAL. 


Harold Harvey let his book close with a bang and gazed 
out over the blue expanse of water that stretched on all sides. 
The gray old walls of Morro Castle had been left behind two days 
ago, and he was “going home.” Habana was perfect, he re- 
flected, — in some ways. But there was nothing to come up to 
the rush of Broadway. Then there were his friends; tho’ he had 
made plenty of friends in his four years’ stay in Habana. There 
had been plenty of girls, too. 

Harold smiled at the memory of the one girl who had 
interested him. Her old and ugly aunt had kept house for him. 
Of course he hadn’t really cared about the girl, but she was very 
pretty, and he was glad he had bought the ring. He looked at 
it now upon the finger that marked the place in his book. He 
had had a hard time squeezing it even on his little finger, for 
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it was a dainty circlet fit only for a woman’s hand — a plain 
band with one opal surrounded by little diamonds. It had 
looked like a very inferior opal, too, with no color or promise 
of any. But what was it Rosita had said, “It is pale now, 
Senor, but it will not always remain so. The woman that sold 
it to me assured me. She said it was a pure opal from Old 
Mexico. It may be true; she tells me the light will return 
when the one to whom it has belonged again wears it, or perhaps 
if one gives it to someone he loves very much. I am afraid, 
Senor, that you will forget my aunt and me, so will you take it 
to remember?” He had refused and she had begged hard. At 
last he had offered to buy it, and then she took only enough to 
make it very nearly a gift. How could he know what Rosita had 
thought. “He will not take it as a present, but perhaps even 
if I sell it, it will burn, because all my love goes with it.” 

But the sale had evidently affected the ring, or else there 
was no answering fire in Harold’s heart to bring out the hidden 
fire of the opal. 

“I wonder if it will ever be bright?” mused Harold. “It 
doesn’t look promising; but the setting is rather odd.” 

Bang! the dinner gong had broken in upon his thoughts. 

It was not until after dinner as he lay smoking, and idly 
watching the waters that were, like the opal, grayly colorless, 
with the coming twilight, that the subject was brought again 
to his mind. 

“Pardon me.” It was the Captain at his elbow. “But 
the lady over there wants to see you a moment.” 

Harold looked in the direction indicated. He did not 
know the lady, but the Captain was giving him some information 
concerning her as they crossed the deck. “She’s Senora Garcia,” 
he explained. “Sort of a third rate American. Married the 
famous bullfighter Alberto Garcia and lived down in Old Mexico; 
but he’s gone into a circus up here in the States. They don’t 
amount to anything now, but she’s got a first-class passage, and 
I have to treat her just like — Miss Lawrence for instance,” and 
the Captain indicated a girl they had just passed. 

They stopped before Senora Garcia, who was a woman of 
nearly thirty-five and made up to look eighteen. Her heavy 
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hair, auburn in places, was done in an immense coil low on her 
neck. The impression Harold gained was of a bewildering flash 
of her black eyes and white teeth. Scarcely waiting for the 
Captain’s introduction the Senora began speaking excitedly. 
“Now Mr. Harvey,” she said, “I suppose you’ll think I’m just 
awful, but you interested me. Think of a lady’s owning up 
that a gentleman interested her!” Another flash of the eyes. 
“Now you just sit down and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Harold, not knowing what else to do, sat down. 

The Senora began, “I sit opposite you at table. Perhaps 
you noticed?” Harold had been aware of a high-pitched voice 
talking incessantly, but he had never cared to listen, for at her 
right sat Miss Lawrence. 

“Well, I noticed your opal ring,” went on the Senora. “And 
my curiosity was aroused.” 

“Hang her curiosity!” was Harold’s mental reservation. 
“The girl who — ”he began coldly. 

“Ah, so there was a lady in the case?” Senora Garcia’s eyes 
took in the color that had risen to Harold’s face. 

“It is a very ordinary opal,” said Harold, proffering the 
ring. “There is almost no fire.” 

“Oh there will be sometime, when you put it on your 
sweetheart’s hand, perhaps!” the Senora laughed. “And,” 
she leaned forward confidentially, “there has been more fire 
in it. I have seen that opal blazing like that.” Her flashily 
jewelled hand pointed to the sun that was dropping redly into the 
water. “Yes, I am sure! That ring, Mr. Harvey, was once mine!” 

“Yours?” Harold’s tone was but mildly interested. 

“Yes, mine,” insisted Senora Garcia. “I don’t know how 
you got it. It’s been lost a long while. It was down in Old 
Mexico I lost it, and you’re from Habana the Captain says, 
so I won’t accuse you of stealing it! But it was stolen and 
brought to Cuba.” 

“How do you know it’s the same one?” asked Harold. 

“I’ve never seen another setting like that,” answered 
Senora Garcia. “And, Mr. Harvey, I want to buy it.” 

“I don’t care to sell it,” said Harold. “But if you can prove 
it’s yours — ” 
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Senora Garcia attempted a coquettish smile. “They say, 
Mr. Harvey, that an opal burns only on the hand of one’s sweet- 
heart, or the real owner. Now I am not your sweetheart, so 
let me try it and if it burns on my hand, that will prove I’m 
the owner!” 

Harold slipped the ring off. Eagerly Senora Garcia put it 
on her hand. It had not been there two minutes when in the 
heart of the opal flickered a pink flame. 

“You see,” said the Senora. “It is mine. It’s one that 
my husband got at a big bullfight at the Plaza ring in Vera 
Cruz a year ago.” 

The Senora chattered on concerning the bullfight, and 
both, watching the ring as the lights danced thru it, failed to 
notice that the young lady the Captain had called “Miss Law- 
rence,” passed them twice looking intently at the ring the Senora 
held. 

“It is undoubtedly yours,” Harold was saying when a 
touch on his arm made him turn. 

“I believe you have met Mr. Harvey?” the Captain was 
saying to the girl beside him, “Senora Garcia — Miss Lawrence.” 

“It’s about that ring,” began Miss Lawrence. “I heard 
you talking about it, and thought you might wish to sell it. 
And I’d like to buy it.” 

“I have promised it to Senora Garcia,” replied Harold. 
“She has convinced me that it was part of the spoils her husband 
got in a bullfight. Some woman got excited about his fighting, 
and you know how they throw things to the — conqueror?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lawrence. “It was at a bullfight last 
October in the Plaza ring at Vera Cruz. I was there and the 
man fought so splendidly. It was not horrible at all as I had 
feared. I went fairly wild about it. I meant to throw this 
ring,” — she held out a slim hand to show a ruby — “but I took 
the opal off by mistake. I wonder if the Senora would change? 
The opal,” she added, “is very precious — it belonged to my 
mother.” 

Harold remembered that she had always been dressed in 
black. The Senora noticed it for the first time. She handed 
the ring back to Harold. “You put it on Miss Lawrence’s 
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hand,” she said. ‘‘I guess it’s hers. I remember her at the 
bullfight.” 

The opal grew very brilliant while the three looked at it. 

‘‘That proves it w'as mine?” asked Miss Lawrence. 

‘‘Oh no!” said the Senora, with her smile. ‘‘It burned on 
my hand, too.” But, with a swift look at Harold’s face, 
‘‘You know the only other thing that makes an opal burn?” 

She laughed and was gone, while Miss Lawrence turned a 
puzzled face to Harold. ‘‘When else,” she asked, ‘‘does an 
opal bum except when it’s on the owner’s hand?” 

And while the opal’s fire glowed redder and the lights 
flashed thru it until they burned steadily in its heart, Harold 
told her. Katherine Carr. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


Lena (entering the cabin) ‘‘How’s yo’ Aunt Jane?” 

‘‘0 me? I’se po’ly, thank de good Lord.” 

‘‘Mammy’s gwine ter sho’ beat me when I gits home. I’se 
been up to Miss Jones’ all evenin’. I tended de baby, scrubbed 
de kitchen floo’, ironed ah dress, an’ went ter town fo’ some 
aigs, an dat stingy woman only gibe me five cents. Five measly 
little cents! Yessum, ah sho’ ’lows Mammy’s gwinter beat me 
some when I gits home fo’ not habin’ mo’n dat. 

‘‘Did yo’ know Ellen Anne had er new baby? Yessum, 
dey’s gwine ter name hit fo’ de Colonel’s daughter. Ellen Anne’s 
Rossetta am only one yor younger dan Miss Georginia, an’ 
Ellen Anne figgers dis a way, dat if she name de baby fo’ Miss 
Georginia, den Rossetta will done git all Miss Georginia’s cast 
off clothes. Miss Georginia sholy done habe some swell clothes. 
Why she gibe ma sister Nancy de beautifullest yaller satin dress 
fo’ ter git married in. 

‘‘We sho’ was powerful glad ter git dat Nancy married 
off. She married ole Uncle Robert, he’s eighty an’ she’s only 
sebenteen, but lawzy, we wuz glad ’nough ter git enybody ter 
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take dat gal. Dat Nancy wuz de worst gal ’bout boys yo’ eber 
seed. Why she wuz crazy ’bout that no ’count, squint-eyed Ike 
Johnson, jus’ followed him eberwher. An’ lazy, why she 
wouldn’t do nothin’ after she quituated from de grammar 
school. She jus’ set an’ set an’ hold her hands. Mammy 
’lowed what she’d git rid of her, so she told Uncle Robert she’d 
give him de muley heifer ef he’d marry Nancy. He wanted dat 
heifer so bad dat he married her. Aint hit scandelus how many 
times dat ole man has been married? Why dis made his sebenth 
time. 

“Fill yo’ pipe fo’ yo’? Why yessum. Jus’ lif ’ up de fifth 
brick an’ yo’ll fin’ de terbacce did yo’ say? Hyar yo’ is. Yess- 
um, hyar’s de coal ter light hit wif. 

“ ’Bout Nancy’s dress? Yessum, hit fitted her ’ceptin’ hit 
wouldn’t meet by quite a smart in de back. We didn’t mind 
dat dough. Nancy jus’ stood up ergin de wall all durin’ de 
ceremony an’ when de peoples wuz a eatin’ ice cream atterwards. 

“Yessum, we had ice cream and watermillion atterwards. 
Miss Letty gibed Mammy de ice cream. Yo’ knows Mammy 
washes for her, an’ de watermillions, ah don’t know whah 
Mammy got dem. Naw she didn’t! Naw she didn’t! Ma 
Mammy am a respectable nigger, don’t steal watermillions, or 
chickens, or ’sociate wifi po’ white trash. 

“O, ah’ll pardon yo’. 

“Willy done got kicked in de haid by Kitt. Dat Kitt am 
a powerful frisky mule, but Willy’s so hard haided hit didn’t 
hurt him much. He’s able ter hoe de ’tater pach now, an’ 
when dat lazy nigger am able ter hoe de ’taters he’s alright. 

“De Night Riders? Nomam, dey haint bothered us none. 

“Yessum, ah’s got to mosey ’long an’ git supper fo’ Mammy 
an’ de chilluns, but ah sho’ ’low Mammy am gwine ter beat me 
’bout dat five cents.” Harriet Hasty. 


THE STORY OF THE SHOE-BAG. 


I stole stealthily into Miss Edith’s room, this cat-like means 
of locomotion being due to voices I had heard issuing therefrom 
as I passed down the adjoining corridor. 

I stopped to listen. Yes, I was right, my ears did not 
deceive me for surely I heard shrill, high-pitched voices coming 
from the depths of the dark closet. 

To tell the plain facts of the case, strange tales had been 
circulated concerning the heated arguments which had taken 
place of late between the different articles of foot wear, now 
placed in orderly rows in the pockets of the much be-ribboned 
shoe-bag. Could it be that I was to be so fortunate as to be 
a spectator at one of these much-discussed occasions? 

I drew nearer to the scene of action to assure myself of 
this great piece of luck, and was not surprised to find quite a 
disturbance. 

A somewhat battered “gym” shoe gave an awful sigh 
and interrupted my meditations by remarking in a most de- 
pressed manner: 

“Ah! those were good old days at boarding school. I 
only wish I were back there again as I haven’t had a breath 
of air outside of this stuffy shoe-bag since school closed. I’ll 
never forget how proud I was that I belonged to her, the day 
when she broke the school’s high-jump record! It was a wonder- 
ful sensation to feel myself sailing through the air as her swift 
young feet skimmed over the rope and I — ” 

“Oh! Shut up!” unceremoniously cried a muddy -looking 
old rubber, who had contained itself as long as possible through 
the long-winded speech of the “gym” shoe. “I’m sick of 
hearing your everlasting blustering about the wonders of 
that detestable boarding school. I absolutely hate the 
place!” 

A pink satin slipper in the next pocket daintily pulled in 
its ribbon tie thus removing itself as far as possible from the 
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offensive source of this remark. It snuggled up confidentially 
to its little pink satin mate and said: 

“I do hope those coarse rubbers next door will be removed 
from that pocket as their remarks are really very odious. 
Haven’t you noticed it, dear?” 

“Well, dear,” with an apologetic sniff, “in spite of their 
vulgarity I really can’t help but feel very sorry for the poor 
things. You know they are really living under a cloud. Ever 
since Miss Edith went away to school, she entirely gave up 
wearing rubbers and has taken to wearing the most preposterous 
looking affairs one could possibly imagine! They say they don’t 
live in the shoe-bag at all but have had to take up a residence 
on the closet floor owing to their unusual size and weight. And 
this is why the rubbers have been so entirely abandoned.” 

“You don’t mean it!” excitedly gasped the other. 

“M-muh-m! And only yesterday I heard the maid ask 
Miss Edith for the second time this week if she hadn’t better 
throw away the old rubbers, but Miss Edith only smiled and 
said, ‘Never mind, Clara, it’s always well to have something 
saved up for a rainy day!’ ” 

The other little pink slipper looked sympathetic and sighed: 

“Poor dears! No wonder they have deteriorated so and look 
at the world so bitterly. I can quite understand their antipathy 
to boarding schools under the circumstances. But do point 
out their successors!” 

Both little slippers leaned over the edge of the pocket and 
peered down into the depths of the closet. There in the corner 
stood what looked like two tan gunboats. 

With two startled “Oh’s!” the tiny shoes jumped back into 
the pocket, very mortified at being detected by the twinkling 
“eyelets” on the tan shoes in thus openly gazing at their neigh- 
bors. (If we had peeped into their pocket we should have seen 
that their natural pink had turned several shades deeper.) 

The tan gunboats fairly bristled for the moment at this 
show of curiosity, but seeing that they had completely stared 
the pink slippers out of countenance, they languidly leaned up 
against each other, preparing for their prolonged naps through 
the summer months. Yes, it was a much-needed rest after 
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their strenuous winter with its snowstorms and skating parties. 

Their consequent fatigue, and the feeling of resentment 
they harbored against the little pink slippers, whom they 
declared to be the w r orst gossips in the shoe-bag, called forth 
these remarks: 

“Why, they will probably circulate the news of our untidy 
appearance through every pocket before the day is half over. 
I even heard that they had the audacity to say we laced!’’ 

“Oh! they were only stringing you! Do go to sleep!” was 
the rejoinder. 

A heated discussion called my attention to one of the upper 
pockets where a Turkish slipper and a pale green dancing shoe 
were comparing the relative merits of a kimona party with a 
Mid-Year dance. And oh! what weighty and convincing 
arguments were brought forth by each; really I was quite at 
sea myself as to whether I should choose chicken-wiggle and 
mocha cakes, or a “divine w T altz” with one of those “wonderful” 
dancers that are always found at school parties. 

“Please turn your shiny side this way so that I can see if 
my tie is on straight.” 

So spoke a regular “Beau Brummel” of a patent leather 
pump to its companion who answered somewhat spicily that 
“he was a vain old thing, and that just because the little bronze 
slipper w r as minus a bow was no reason for his trying to make a 
hit.” 

However, I saw that it was all sour grapes with him for 
when he turned around to serve in the capacity of looking-glass 
to his companion, I saw that one whole side of his “shininess” 
had been scuffed, looking very untidy. Hence, his pessimistic 
outlook on life in general! 

But oh! what a noise and rattle of tongues now met my 
ears. What could be the matter? It sounded as if Bedlam had 
been let loose — but I was able to catch a few of the remarks in 
the havoc that prevailed. 

“Were you the one that accused me of lacing?” wildly cried 
a neat, black walking boot. 

“No! Upon my sole!” answered a tan Oxford somewhat 
emphatically. 
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“Hold your tongue!” shrieked a voice from the upper 
regions. 

“These wounds will never heel!” whimpered the Oxford 
in an injured tone. 

“Calf!” hissed the walking shoe. 

“Well, you aren’t anything better than a patent kid!” was 
the sharp retort. 

“At any rate, I don’t associate with sneaks!” At which 
pointed remark, every shoe wildly looked in the direction of the 
ill-favored tennis shoes, and the galoshes capped the climax by 
shrieking: 

“Rubber!!” 

What would have been the dire outcome of this thrilling 
occurrence, had not Miss Edith at the crucial moment, opened 
the closet door and interrupted the scene of strife? 

Every shoe popped into place and silence reigned supreme, 
and I heard that by the time the shoes had another opportunity 
to talk together they had all completely forgotten the whole 
affair! Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE CLAM DIGGERS. 


Slowly the tide goes out, and the great expanse of grey 
mudflats glisten in the first rays of the rising sun. The air is 
full of the peculiar half-smell of the flats. The mud nearest the 
shore dries slowly, becoming a little more stable, and here and 
there, out upon the flats, crawl a few strange-looking creatures, 
basket in hand, and armed with a peculiar kind of hoe. They are 
the very old and the very young of the fishing hamlet, fit for no 
other work than clam digging. Little barefooted children are 
in the lead, and behind them come the old men, bent, and moving 
slowly. They stop at selected places, and begin to work, toiling 
steadily, and hastily, for time and tide wait for no man. Above 
them the sun rises in a glory of rose and silvery clouds, unnoticed 
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by the diggers. No, one old man straightens himself painfu. 
gazes into the beauty above him for a moment, and then bends 
to work. The sun rises higher, and the tide comes back, driving 
them to the shore. One by one they start back to the village, 
one shoulder sagging under the weight of the clam-filled basket. 

Gwyneth Browne. 


A MODERN TOURNEY. 


Peggy was sentimental, romantic, there could be no doubt 
about that. She had read Scott over and over again, with more 
zeal and eagerness each time. What a wonderful, splendid 
ideal of manhood, copied after the perfect model of Sir Kenneth, 
had she pictured up in her girlish mind! Automobiles she 
abhorred as being the natural enemy of the thirteenth century 
charger. Contrary to all this, the love of sailing came to Peggy 
instinctively and even though she knew Sir Kenneth would 
undoubtedly have sunk her small, eighteen-foot knockabout 
with his heavy armor, still she loved the water and all sports 
connected with it. 

Everyone liked Peggy, aside from her unnatural craze for 
the extremely chivalrous, and looked upon this freak as one she 
would soon outgrow. But to Peggy her ideal held a firm place 
in her life and she was perfectly sure nothing — nothing could 
ever change or displace it. 

One morning early in August she and Bob were sitting in a 
rowboat by the pier, waiting for the rest of the party to come 
down for a sail. Bob was talking with her earnestly. Suddenly 
Peggy looked up at him with a pitying, somewhat amused 
expression, and interrupting him, said: 

“How absurd you are, Bob!” Then dreamily, “Have you 
no better sense of the beautiful, the idealistic than to propose 
to a girl out here on the pier in broad daylight, with all these 
envious people around? You ought to take me off in the woods, 
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yes — I know there are no woods here, but wait until moonlight 
anyway. Take me away from the sordid, everyday world, with 
its worn-out, tiresome customs. Save me from some horrible 
danger! A lion, bear, mouse — anything! Even though there 
are no lions or bears, go off to Africa, capture one, bring him here, 
then save me. Oh, why don’t you get out and do something 
worthwhile without my having to suggest everything?” Then 
leaning back, eying him steadily, she added musingly, ‘‘I wonder, 
Bob, how you would look in armor? Oh, I have no doubt but 
what you would put it on hind side before, the hemlet on your 
foot instead of your head, trip over even a fly, but you are tall 
enough and broad enough to look well anyway.” 

“Now look here, Peg, I am tired of all this rot, for that is all 
it is — silly, schoolgirl rot. Although I care more than you 
think, still I am not going to be made a fool of. I’ve waited 
ever since I left college for you to get over this, but instead you 
get worse every day. I know I am exasperated, and am saying 
everything I shouldn’t, still nobody can blame me. I am no 
more than an every day, twentieth century man.” 

“Bob, I’ll never forgive you for what you have said, and 
I almost hate you.” Then to impress upon him how little she 
really did care, she jumped up and said with a smile: 

“Come, here are the other people. If I stay out here in the hot 
sun a minute longer my nose will be just covered with freckles.” 

Bob saw her no more that day. The biggest race of the 
year came off the next afternoon in which both her boat and 
Bob’s were entered. Bob could run a machine far better than 
he could sail a boat, and he went in for the latter sport simply 
because Peggy loved it so. He was determined to win this race 
come what may, but how could he with his small store of knowl- 
edge? Well, there would be no harm in trying anyway, and he 
would get Tom, Peggy’s small brother, to help him. Tom, 
though pretty much of a youngster, was a capital sailor, and 
know a good deal about the tides, the winds and the calm spots. 
Yes, Tom could help him a lot, and then he might talk about 
Peg, that was always welcomed. 

So he went in search of Tom, and after hunting all over the 
beach found him at the extreme end of the pier fishing for 
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lobsters. (Tom had caught a small sized one on a hook in some 
way the year before, and ever since had fished with the single 
hope of catching another.) 

“Hello, sport, how many have you caught so far? Enough 
for dinner?” 

“Say, old man, can’t you hold still a minute? There’s been 
a lobster floating around here for half an hour and he is almost 
ready to bite.” 

Bob waited impatiently for a few minutes, then Tom 
suddenly began hawling in his line for all he was w r orth. Bob 
by curious intuition seemed to know what was coming and just 
as he dodged, Tom, with one final fling, threw a long, struggling 
eel on the float. 

“Oh, gee! and I was sure it was a lobster! Well, that is 
better than a starfish anyway. What will you have Bob, and 
tell me quick, I am in a hurry. Long past dinner time and 
Mother is probably telephoning to the life-saving crew, or the 
police station.” 

So Bob told him of his plans for entering the race, and 
asked him to come along. Tom was only too glad to have the 
chance to display his skill, and just as he ran up the steps called 
over his shoulder: 

“You had better win, Bob, for sister told me confidentially 
that to win in a race was almost as good as being the victor of a 
tournament, and she did hope you would come out ahead this 
afternoon, even if she rvas racing against you.” 

It was almost time for the start and ten boats of the class 
sailed around the line manoeuvering to get the windward side. 
Bob’s and Peggy’s boats were easily the best of the others and 
practically all interest was centered in them. Just as the gun 
went off for the start the two boats crossed the line, bow to bow, 
but Bob was to the windw r ard so in a few minutes had the lead. 

The course was a triangular one, from Strawberry Hill to 
Pedock’s Island, then back to the club-house. The w T ind was 
very light and unsteady at first, but the tide w r as turning and 
with it came a good stiff breeze that made the light boats turn 
way over, showing their keels through the clear water. The 
first buoy was made and turned, with Bob’s boat still in the 
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lead, but then Tom made the worst error of his life, by taking 
the wrong tack which brought them against the tide. At the 
Pedock’s buoy came a decisive tussle between the boats, for 
Peggy had made up the distance in this stretch. For a minute 
a collision seemed inevitable but Bob had the right of way so 
turned about still a little in the lead. 

“She has it in for you now, Bob. We’ll have to work like 
good ones. She is a wonder when she gets mad, and she’ll find 
a way to beat us out,” but Bob said never a word. 

Then after a long silence Tom suddenly piped out, “Say, 
old man, you wouldn’t make such a bad brother-in-law after all.” 
But they were running before the wind and Bob was busy 
setting the spinnaker, so seemingly paid no heed to Tom's 
remark. 

“Peg is a corker. But she must forget about those knights 
and ladies, bouts and tourneys, and all that silly stuff. Why 
don’t you turn over a new leaf, Bob? Instead of nearly killing 
everyone in that machine of yours, save someone’s life. Be a 
hero!” 

“Keep still, Tom, and tend to your jib there. It is flapping. 
We’ve got to win this, don’t you know that?” 

“Yes, I know it. But what if we don’t? And I know we 
won’t for Peg has her usual good luck while we had to go against 
the tide back there. She is ahead of us now.” 

No answer. Then a little later: 

“Bob, can you swim well?” 

“Yes, you know I can. Will you keep quiet and at least 
try to do something?” 

Tom grinned, looked very intelligent, and was silent for 
some time. Undoubtedly he was thinking hard, or nothing 
could have kept him quiet, and when Tom stopped to think there 
was always something resulting. 

By now the wind was blowing a gale and white caps were 
appearing all over the bay. There was only a short way more 
to the judge’s launch and the other boats were some way behind. 
Peggy had taken a different tack, and seemed to be tied with 
them, but Tom’s trained eye saw that she was just going to beat 
them out. Once more he grinned and just as the two boats 
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neared the finish from opposite sides, he took a firmer hold on 
the tiller and called out to Bob: 

“Hey, look out there! I am going to jibe her!” 

Bob instinctively ducked, and the boom came around 
quick as a wink. Tom stood straight up, apparently letting it 
hit him square on the head. Then he disappeared. Bob 
grabbed the tiller, put the boat up in the wind, then looked for 
Tom. He saw him going down, down — further down still. 
Then after a minute he reappeared near from where he had 
fallen over, but the boom must have stunned him for he 
made no efforts to save himself. 

Bob threw off his sweater, jumped into the water and just 
as Tom came up for the second time, caught him. After 
struggling for a minute, Bob held him up until a rowboat from 
the judge’s launch picked them up. Tom was by this time 
conscious, but still weak, so they carried him up the float, with 
sympathetic friends following. 

After Peggy had assured herself that her brother was all 
right, she slowly turned and walked over to where Bob was 
standing. He said not a word, but stood there, wet and bedrag- 
gled, waiting for her to speak. Then an amused smile flittered 
across Peggy’s face. 

“Bob, in these last few minutes I’ve decided I like your 
twentieth century armor the best after all.” 

Mildred Moses. 


A FANCY. 


In one of Dickens’ stories we find ourselves in a roof garden 
overlooking London, listening to a little lame girl as she talks to 
a man of the world. 

“ ‘I am thankful to come here,’ we hear her say. ‘You see, 
you don’t know what the rest of this place means to me. It’s 
the quiet and the air.’ 
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‘The quiet,’ repeats the man with a contemptuous turn of 
his head towards the city’s roar, ‘and the air,’ with a ‘Poof’ at 
the smoke. 

‘Ah,’ says the child, ‘but it’s so high. And you see the 
clouds rushing on above the narrow streets, not minding them, 
and you see the golden arrows pointing at the mountains in the 
sky from which the wind comes, and you feel as if you were dead.’ 

‘How do you feel when you are dead?’ asks the man much 
perplexed. 

‘Oh! so tranquil!’ cries the little creature. ‘Oh, so peaceful 
and so thankful! And you hear the people who are alive, crying, 
working, and calling to one another down in the close, dark 
streets, and you seem to pity them so! And such a chain has 
fallen from you, and such a strange good sorrowful happiness 
comes upon you.’ ” 

Just now her eyes fall on an old man, her friend, who has 
just come up from the house below to join them. 

“ ‘Why it was only just now,’ continues the little creature 
pointing at him, ‘that I fancied I saw him come out of his grave ! 
He toiled out of the low door so bent and worn, and then he took 
his breath and stood upright, and looked all around him at the 
sky, and the wind blew upon him, and his life down in the dark 
was over!’ ” 

After a little conversation of a different sort the man of the 
world departs, the old man accompanying him to the street door 
below. This chapter of the story ends as the old man climbs 
the stairs to return to the house top and hears the little cripple 
“musically repeating to him, like a vision: ‘Come up and be 
dead! Come up and be dead!’ ’’ 

^ ^ ^ 

Although we have not put it into words, we must all have 
felt like that, standing high above the world somewhere, perhaps 
even as we have reached the summit of the hill across the way ; — 
as we have stood there with the wind about us and life’s gladness 
tingling in our veins, watching the close built city beneath us, 
or gazing out toward the blue mountains beyond, we, too, have 
been glad of “the quiet and the air.” 
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As we have climbed the steep path we have not been “bent 
and worn,” but we have been tired and nervous, perhaps; we 
have reached the top and taken our breath and stood upright, 
we have looked around us at the sky and the wind has blown 
upon us, and our weariness has dropped from us, — our “life 
down in the dark” has been forgotten. 

We have rejoiced in the height and the clouds and the 
mountains; we have felt the tranquilness and have been “0! 
so peaceful and so thankful.” And as we have felt the “strange 
good sorrowful happiness” come upon us, we have wished that 
our loved ones, too, might all “come up and be dead.” 

Margaret Ames McJimsey. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Round and round marched the circle of muttering me dicine- 
men, swaying first to right and then to left in rhythm with the 
monotonous tune of the savage tom-tom. 

It was a weird picture — these stalwart red-skins in all the 
glory of their warpaint, feathers and beads; the gaudy colors 
of their blankets looking alternately brilliant, then dull, as the 
lights and shades of the glowing fire played about their moving 
figures. Occasionally, one of the dancers gave an uncanny cry 
which broke out on the still solemnity of the scene like the voice 
of a disturbed spirit; but always after one of these outbursts 
the dirge-like march and mumbled incantations were resumed. 

For three nights these ceremonies had taken place. Each 
evening at the rising of the moon, the people of the tribe assem- 
bled to witness the performing of the sacred rites, to offer 
prayers to the Great Spirit for the chief’s young daughter, 
Little Bird, who lay at the point of death. 

Hawk-Eye, her father, had summoned medicine-men from 
all the neighboring tribes to adminster herbs and healing potions 
to the girl, but all to no avail, for each day saw Little Bird 
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fade and droop just as the trees and flowers about her, unable to 
resist the cold winds and snowy blasts of the approaching 
winter. 

Hawk-Eye was broken-hearted; but never did he reveal 
his sorrows to any person, and only on his solitary rambles did 
his thoughts run on unchecked. At such times only, would he 
realize the vacancy which Little Bird would leave if her “wings- 
should cease to flutter.” 

Surely the Great Spirit would take pity on the anguish he 
was experiencing and spare this bright spark of happiness to 
his solitary existence. 

He looked about him as he walked through the crumpled 
piles of dead leaves and his heart went out sympathetically to 
the bare tree branches overhead. For he would be the great 
lonely tree and his little one the dead leaves beneath — if — if — 

The realization was overwhelming; and there, alone, his 
great form shaken with sobs, Hawk-Eye knelt on the ground 
and, with arms stretched heavenwards, implored the Great 
Spirit to send back the warm and balmy winds, the flowers, the 
birds, the dashing mountain-streams and all the friendly Summer 
People; for these alone could stay the devastating fever that 
had seized his beautiful child. 

Gradually he regained his composure and was once more 
the reserved and majestic chief of the tribe, — the great, silent 
Hawk-Eye. 

When he returned to the camp, all traces of the evening 
ceremonies had disappeared and the place was enveloped in 
silence. He knew that each one of his faithful people was 
silently praying for the girl, and he loved them for their sin- 
cerity. 

The old squaw who cared for Little Bird gave him the same 
despondent look as he came to the flap of the tent to look at the 
sleeping girl. Even his alert eye could detect no signs of im- 
provement in her pallid face. Then he left her. 

The next morning dawned brightly; the sun shone gladly 
and the air was crisp and invigorating. It was indeed an 
encouraging omen and the people rejoiced. As the day went on 
the air became warmer and a gentle wind came out of the forest, 
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carrying with it the refreshing odor of pine. Could it be that 
their prayers were being answered? No one dared to voice his 
hopes. 

However, two days more cast out all the people’s fears, 
for the day was as balmy as a summer’s morning. They re- 
joiced in the return of the birds, in the songs of streams and 
rivers; the trees, flowers and green grass filled their souls wdth 
wonder, and the Great Spirit was called their “Good Chief, the 
Giver of Life.” 

Hawk-Eye was overwhelmed and intoxicated with joy as 
he saw his Little Bird awake from the influence of the death- 
like stupor. She became sensible of w T hat was going on about 
her, and gradually the color returned to her cheeks with this 
newly-aroused interest in life — this summer life. Soon Little 
Bird was well, and once more her cheery laugh could be heard 
ringing through the forest as of old. 

It was the most beautiful thing that Hawk-Eye had ever 
experienced, and his joy was boundless as he thanked the Great 
Spirit for this wonderful gift, the new birth of his dearest 
treasures — Little Bird and the Indian Summer. 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE FACTORY. 


The factory stands on a small side street in a very un- 
pleasant part of Boston. It is a tall brick building wedged in 
between a wheelwright’s shop and a dark little burrow of 
unknown use. It faces a long low warehouse, with great iron 
doors, each one marked with a white number. All day long 
great drays rattle up and down over the cobblestones, and always 
there goes up from the narrow pavements, the smell of the 
streets. 

Inside, the factory is grey, — grey plaster walls, grey slate 
stairs, glass grey with the dirt of months, and a covering of 
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soft grey dust over everything. The first floor is divided by a 
long narrow corridor, with offices opening all along one side, 
heavy doors with thick black letters on them. On the other 
side of the corridor are piled great boxes, packing cases heaped 
together, waiting for their freight. Here in the light corners are 
men hammering at boxes, sawing out boards and swinging 
crates out to the waiting drays. From upstairs comes a dull 
hum, the sound of machines, the click-click of a heavy block 
falling into place and the hurry of footsteps; overhead swings 
a net work of leather belts, all whirling on, on, on, and yet 
always there in place. 

Over the whole place hangs the sordid spell of the machine, 
men are only machines, women only workers, there is no personal 
element, everything is merely a part of the work, and the grind 
of the day. 

From the telephone a voice sounds, slow, methodical, 
calling for a doctor, a man has hurt his hand in the cogs of a 
block, and a part of the routine has been interrupted. Then the 
bell rings again, and the factory mechanic is wanted, a wheel 
has jammed and it must be fixed, the tone is the same for both 
demands; a part of the machine is stopped and it must be 
mended as soon as possible. 

Upstairs the men work over the jammed wheel, the doctor 
over the man, and the men around go on with their work, 
quietly, patiently, to the hum of the great belts, and the muffled 
rattle of the drays outside. . Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE HUSKING. 


It is a pleasant custom in the town of Mayo for all the 
maidens and young farmers of the vicinity to gather together, 
once a year, in Squire Kenyon’s old barn, to hold a merry husking 
bee. 

For weeks before there are festive preparations, and the 
brave, sturdy youths, busily breaking fingernails and pounding 
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fingers as they festoon evergreen ropes, can be seen perilously 
elevated on ladders, which are placed against the rafters of the 
old barn. Below them are clustered the demure maidens, who 
offer kindly suggestions and reward the labor of their slaves with 
sparkling smiles. 

At one end of the barn there is a huge pile of unhusked com, 
which is surely the cause of all this bustle and excitement, for 
all the gay laborers are questioning, “Who, oh who will find 
the red ears?” 

In a little hut at the further end of the town, far from this 
merry scene, a young girl is attiring herself in a skirt of bright 
red cambric and a waist of thin white lawn. Her black eyes 
sparkle with pride; she smooths down her gay costume and, 
glancing into a bit of cracked mirror, she smiles with conscious 
power. It is her first new dress. 

Long has she lived alone, completely ostracized by the 
simple country folk, who speak of her in whispers behind their 
hands, as “that wild gypsy girl”; long has she been the victim 
of their scornful glances and contemptuous words; but now she 
has been invited to the husking bee by the kind, tender-hearted 
wife of Squire Kenyon, who has timidly suggested that she 
“come and watch the pleasure of the young people just for once.” 

“That Girl,” for this was the only name she had ever known, 
had accepted with her heart in her mouth, though she resented 
the pitying glance which accompanied the invitation. She had 
accepted, and with a teary gulp, she vowed to herself that she 
would show them all — she would show Jud Kenyon, the Squire’s 
son* whom she had so often watched and admired, unob- 
served. 

She knew that she "was beautiful as she started off for the 
bee, tossing her heavy black braids which she had so carefully en- 
twined with tiny red ribbons, and humming a little song, to keep 
her courage up. She fingered the little brooch at her throat, her 
only trinket, and then tossed her braids again, in pride. Perhaps 
it was good to be alive, after all. 

The merry circle was busily at work when she came in, and 
the giggling and laughter ceased as she sat down a little apart 
from the rest and started in husking by herself. 
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The amazed silence was soon broken by whispers as amazed 
as the silence; and then glances which were even more amazed; 
but the girl did not look up, seemingly giving no heed to the 
disturbance she had created. So the giggles began again, and 
she was forgotten, as the maidens blushed and coquetted with 
their swains, making numerous vague allusions to the undis- 
covered red ears of corn. 

Presently there was a whoop from the other side of the 
room and Jud Kenyon sprang up, waving over his head an ear 
which was unmistakably red and shouting amid the peals of 
laughter which greeted him, “Look out girls! I’m waiting for 
the next red ear!” and then sat down amid more peals. 

The work began again, the girls self-conscious and giggling 
more than ever. 

Finally there was a slight stir and “That Girl” rose to her 
feet, straight and tall. In her hand was a red ear, which she 
held before her in wonder, and her eyes were big and black. 
“It is red,” she ventured quite timidly, hearing her own voice 
in surprise, and vaguely wondering how she spoke. 

No one moved until Jud Kenyon rose to his feet again and 
stood gazing across at the girl in red; and she looked back at 
him, straight into his eyes, searchingly. 

“Oh, I say!” suddenly ejaculated a rough masculine voice. 
“Look who Jud drew!” “Why, that doesn’t count,” tittered a 
feminine giggler, nervously, but still Jud stood motionless. At 
last he looked about him. “Count?” he echoed, vaguely, “of 
course it counts!” and he walked uncertainly to “That Girl,” 
took her face in his hands gently, and kissed her on the lips, 
looking into her eyes with a great gravity. His heart was 
beating madly in his breast. 

“That Girl” stood as though turned to stone before him; 
her head was thrown back; her hand still clutched the ripened 
ear. There was a deep silence all about. At last the red ear 
dropped to the ground and the sound echoed to the rafters. 
The girl stirred, — and then staggered as in a daze, through the 
door out into the cool, dark night. And Jud Kenyon, the 
Squire’s son, stood there with the look of an injured dumb thing 
in his eyes. Elizabeth Wilder. 


“THE NIGHT BEFORE— AND THE MORNING AFTER.” 


Faint of heart and weary 
I sat me down last night, 

To study many lessons 
On the morrow to recite; 

My eyes peered round about me, 

How deep was my concern 
Not to spy a subject for my theme, 

For genius did not bum. 

I thought of books and pictures, 

Of adventures, weird and wild, 

Of funny sights I’d seen of late, 

But all of these seemed mild; 

I wanted something different 
From the regular routine, 

“An original creation 

I must make my morrow’s theme!’’ 

I could see my fellow classmates, 

How they’d hang on every phrase, 

I could see our wise instructress 
Give a most approving gaze; 

I could see a wreath of laurels 
Circling my distinguished head, 

And honors heaped ’pon honors 

Strewn where’er my feet would tread. 

Oh! Woe to last evening’s visions 
And those mental pictures bright; 

From their airy elevation 

They took a downward flight. 

For this morning in the classroom 
Would you believe that I’d have dared, 

After all my meditations 

To have answered, “Unprepared!’’ 

Helen Wood Swenson. 


THE JOURNEY. 


“My dear, don’t you think you might let me give one of 
those boxes of candy to the Jones children? I really don’t see 
how you are going to carry four boxes of candy and two books, 
besides your suitcase and umbrella.” 

“Mother, you don’t realize. It isn’t the candy I care about. 
It’s the associations. Why Harry would feel dreadfully if I 
took Dick’s box and left his at home. Besides I saw a boarding 
school girl on the train the time I went to Chicago and she had 
perfect slews of things — golf clubs and tennis rackets and every- 
thing. I think it is awfully unkind of you not to let me carry 
my tennis racket and Jack is a perfect pig not to let me take his 
golf clubs. They look so awfully well in your room even if 
there isn’t any golf course. Why I’ve never seen a picture yet 
of a boarding school room that didn’t have golf clubs in it. It’s 
sort of the boarding school atmosphere — everyone will think 
I’m from the country even if Mosir did make my suit and — ” 

I didn’t have time to finish my protest for everyone was 
talking to me and I don’t think it is polite to allow anyone to 
monopolize your time, even your mother, when everyone is so 
anxious to talk to you. Besides just then I saw the trunk man 
bumping my new patent leather trunk around. Anyone, to look 
at the way he handled it, would think it was a common ordinary 
trunk. There he went turning it upside down. I was worried 
to death for mother insisted on putting my hat with plumes 
in the top tray. I couldn’t persuade her that it would go better 
on the bottom where it wouldn’t get so bounced. Perhaps 
though after she saw the state those plumes would be in she 
would realize that I did know something after all. 

Father was going with me as far as St. Louis to put me on 
the through train. I felt desperately humiliated — put me on a 
train just like a baby. I was surprised that they didn’t pin a 
card on me saying that I was “Marian Turner from Thurston, 
Missouri, going to Rogers Hall. Please be kind to her and don’t 
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feed her candy.” It seemed as if everyone in town was down 
to see me off, even Jack who had refused to come to the station 
and had insulted me by saying “So long, sis: — suppose I’ll find 
you home in about a week if you don’t dissolve in tears before 
that time.” I’ve decided to forgive him about the golf clubs 
for he did give me a huge box of candy, besides if I should die 
before Christmas it would be dreadful not to have forgiven him. 

Just then I heard the train whistle. Why I felt so queer all 
of a sudden — of course you can’t be homesick before you’ve 
left home, especially if you’re not the homesick kind, still if I 
had been that was the way I imagined I should have felt. Why 
Christmas seemed years off, and I’d have given up all my new 
clothes and everything just to have seen mother ten minutes 
more. 

Before I realized it I had kissed hundreds of people good-bye 
and mother’s eyes were all red, for though I had made up my 
mind not to cry one bit it just “cried itself” and I honestly just 
sat and looked at father he seemed so “homey.” The train was 
crowded — they didn’t have a chair-car and I was worried to 
death for fear my new suit would be ruined by those awful 
cinders. Just as I had taken out a book to read, the baby in 
the seat in front of me leaned over and dropped a stick of pepper- 
mint candy right on my skirt. I really like children, at least I 
used to, but if I had had that baby — ! The candy stuck to my 
skirt and made a perfectly dreadful spot and it was my very 
best suit too. I wouldn’t wear my everyday one on the train 
for you see so many people you naturally want to look your 
best. Probably I’d meet lots of people on my trip that would 
be my friends for life. 

Before I had read ten chapters in my book the brakeman 
called out St. Louis. I only had half an hour to get lunch and 
father wanted me to go to one of the lunch counters, as it was 
quicker. I wouldn’t have gone to the lunch counter for worlds, 
it seemed so sort of plebeian, so I persuaded father to take me 
to the restaurant. The waiter was so slow that I only had 
time for some boullion. Still I had the consolation that even if 
I was hungry no one could say they had seen me sitting on a 
high stool eating pie for luncheon. 
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Father put me on the train and as the car was full we went 
into a stateroom. There was another boarding school girl in 
there and she was telling her father good-bye too. She was 
weeping and wailing so terribly that it really cheered me up. 
Not that I’m hard-hearted at all, but it made me realize how 
much better I felt — besides it helped me to keep from crying, 
for the girl’s nose was frightfully red. 

It seemed hours before the porter came. I knew I could 
ring the bell, still I thought I’d just wait till he came. Father 
had telegraphed ahead for my berth but the porter insisted he 
had no such name down — but finally condescended to say he’d 
try to get me an upper. I had never slept on the train in my 
life and imagine sleeping in an upper! I had heard that you 
had to climb up there on long ladders and I didn’t intend to 
make a spectacle of myself even if I had to sit up all 
night. 

The porter gave the most contemptuous glance at my boxes 
and things and I honestly felt like apologizing for having so 
many, so I gave him ten cents for moving my things, but he 
didn’t even thank me. It seemed as if the car were miles long, 
for the upper berth he gave me was down at the extreme end 
of the car. Some way I felt so little and insignificant and 
worst of all “young!” 

The fussiest old lady had my lower berth and she glared 
at me so, for taking up the place where she kept her bundles 
that I only dared sit on two inches of space. I hadn’t the 
faintest idea what to do with all my bags and boxes. If nobody 
had been looking it would have given me positive pleasure to 
have thrown the candy right out of the window. It made me 
feel awfully queer to ride backwards and I didn’t want to take 
off my hat because everyone else had theirs on. Riding with 
my hat on gave me a frightful headache. It seemed hours till 
dinner time, for I couldn’t read, because when I pulled up my 
shade the old lady said “My, how annoying” in such a loud 
voice that everyone in the car turned around and stared at me. 
I blushed crimson and how I did envy the rest of the girls — 
they all seemed to know each other and were playing bridge. 
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I adore bridge. I felt as if I should scream if I had to sit there 
much longer, besides I was in the most interesting part of my 
story — just where he was ready to propose. 

By the time the waiter went through giving the first call 
for dinner I was so starved that I would have eaten nails. I 
hadn’t dared to take out any of my boxes of candy. Well, I 
expected people to go right out to the diner, but it was hours 
before anyone went. Finally after several people had gone in 
I screwed up my courage and after walking through miles of 
cars, one of the porters said, “Looking for anyone, Miss?” and 
when I stated in a dignified manner that I was going to the 
diner, he told me that it was at the other end of the train. 

When I finally reached the diner I had to stand out on 
the platform hours, waiting for an empty seat and when I did 
get a seat the waiter demanded my order before I had had 
time to look over the menu, so I ordered the first thing I saw, 
which was something I loathed. 

When I got back to my car the conductor came through 
and told me he had arranged for me to have a lower. I honestly 
could have hugged him out of mere gratitude. The nicest girl 
had my upper berth and after we had been talking for a while 
we discovered that we were both going to Rogers Hall. Sleep- 
ing in a berth wasn’t a bit bad for they had electric lights in 
them, and by lying sidewise I could see to finish my book — and 
best of all I ate heaps of candy. 

The first thing that woke me up in the morning was the 
sound of all the Wellesley girls getting off the train and when 
I looked at my watch I discovered I only had twenty-five 
minutes to get dressed in. I had planned to dress awfully 
carefully for I did want to look well when I got out to school. 
So much depends on the first impression. As it was I was 
thankful to get my clothes on and my face washed. Maud 
Wingate, (that’s the name of the other Rogers Hall girl) and 
I stopped in the station and fixed our veils and things — then 
we went down to Huyler’s. Maud knew lots about Boston — 
and insisted on our taking a taxicab across the city — it was so 
much nicer than just a cab — it gave me such a cosmopolitan 
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feeling. The train we got on that goes to Lowell was crowded 
with girls and as we came in, I heard one girl say to another, 
“Look, Grace — here come two old girls.” I’ve never been so 
happy in my life. 

Katharine Kessinger. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“THE white sister.” 

F. Marion Crawford has been called the “Prince of Story 
Tellers,” and indeed he well merited the name. He wrote over 
forty volumes, and from the time of the appearance of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” his first novel of importance in 1882, to the time of 
his death in 1909, his popularity was constantly increasing and 
he never for a moment dropped from the favor of the generally 
fickle public, who deeply mourn his loss, and grieve because 
nothing more can ever come from his pen. 

A born story-teller, he never lacked an exciting plot, full 
of stirring situations and dramatic action, and a trained writer, 
his style is notable for its clearness and simplicity. In a very 
straightforward way he tells his story, omitting always any- 
thing that is psychological or analytical, and never letting his 
reader’s attention wander, from the opening to the closing of 
his books. 

In his latest work, “The White Sister,” he takes us again 
to Rome for his setting, he gives us a series of exciting events 
for his plot, and we meet a variety of people — his characters. 
Very briefly the story is as follows: Angela Chiaromonte, after 
the death of her father, is deceived by her aunt in regard to 
her inheritance, and in consequence both her title and wealth 
pass to the latter. Giovani Severi, Angela’s lover, is sent to 
join a surveying expedition to the Red Sea coast, before he has 
a chance to marry her, and not long after his departure, news 
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comes to Angela that all of his party have been killed by hos- 
tile natives in Africa. In reality Giovani is not dead, but has 
been captured by the enemy, and after five years of slavery he 
returns to Rome. 

Meanwhile Angela has entered a convent and has taken 
the vows there — and it is as one of the order of the White Sisters 
that Severi finds her on his return. Who but Crawford could 
extricate hero and heroine from such a predicament and make 
all end merrily with a happy marriage? Yet he not only does 
this, but gains for Angela her title and fortune. 

Altogether the book is an entrancing story, delightful to 
read, and we are glad that even to the very end, Marion Crawford 
has given us something worth while. Rebecca Reynolds. 


“KATRINE.” 

It does not sound like a strikingly new plot to say that 
“Katrine” is the story of the love of a man for an attractive girl. 
But when one takes into consideration the fact that the man is 
Francis Ravenel, handsome, daring and fascinating, and the 
girl Katrine Dulaney of the lovable Irish type that Elinor Lane 
portrays so well in “Nancy Stair,” then one expects the old plot 
to take on a new and interesting form. 

It certainly does, and one follows absorbedly each happening 
of the summer in which Francis meets Katrine, wins her love 
and having broken her heart leaves her to a yet greater sorrow — 
the death of her father. Few girls would have been capable of, 
or had the courage for the three years of hard work which 
follow for Katrine. She goes to Paris, and with the “great 
Josef” tries to forget her grief in perfecting her splendid voice. 
Perhaps what carries her through is, more than anything else, 
her loyalty. For she lives up to what she had once told Francis. 
“It’s all there is — that makes life worth while — Loyalty!” And 
having “endured to the end,” there is no longer any necessity to 
endure, for Francis Ravenel through the generosity of Dermott 
McDermott (an Irishman who figures largely as a lover of 
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Katrine’s) is enabled once again to love and accept the love of 
Katrine. For Katrine, in spite of her beauty and the fact that 
many men must have loved her, has remained true to Francis. 
As she says, “It’s that way with Irishwomen — the dream never 
comes but once.” 

To assert that “Katrine” is better than “Nancy Stair” is 
to get into a serious argument. But even if the many people to 
whom “Nancy Stair” is a very real and beloved person, will not 
agree, they will willingly concede that Katrine Dulaney is one 
of the sweetest heroines of modern fiction. 

Katherine Carr. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


A PASSAGE IN ARMS. 

On a fruit ranch in southern California there was a curious 
assortment of children. There was Johnnie Ching Wing, a grave 
little Chinese gentleman of eight years, the son of the Chinese 
cook; Red Bull, aged ten, a little Navajo orphan who was the 
ranch mascot, two ebony pickaninnies, Rastus and his small 
brother Walter, aged respectively ten and five, and last but not 
least, myself, a girl of twelve, who, on account of my health, had 
come, with my old negro nurse, to live with my uncle. 

All my life I had not associated much with other children, 
for I had been obliged to spend most of my time on my studies, 
consequently this ranch life was an entire change. 

The other children were wonders to me from the first, and 
I delighted in playing with them. 

I really suppose I was to blame in the beginning, for I put 
the idea into Rastus’ head. To my learned little self the un- 
tutored mind of Rastus was a crime. I undertook to spur the 
scholastic pursuits by a well chosen course of reading, among 
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which was a passage from Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” describing King 
John’s tournament. 

Rastus didn’t seem to enjoy the readings much, but then 
I didn’t mind this, but struggled patiently with my self-inspired 
task. I noticed, though, that when I came to the tournament 
Rastus unwilted and took notice. 

Picture my surprise the next day, on going out to the 
corral, to see Rastus parading around, followed by Red Bull, 
with Walter bringing up the rear. Positively they "were the fun- 
niest group of children I ever sau r . Rastus had a pail for a helmet, 
and a dishpan for a shield, the proud Navajo scorning protection, 
was stripped to the waist, and had two white turkey feathers 
stuck in his hair. Walter followed, dressed in a discarded shirt 
of Rastus’, (which had once been white (?) ) bellowing at every 
step because he had no festive attire. He was kept in step 
only by frequent admonitions from Rastus, such as, “Shut up, 
dar, niggar, ur I’ll beat de face offen yo’!” and “I’ll knock de 
teeth outen yo’r haid if yo’ don’t come on hayr!” 

Seeing me Rastus looked up, grinned, and proceeded to tell 
me all about it in the following eloquent language. “Hullo 
dar, Miss Mary, we’s gwine ter have a tu’namunt like as de’ one 
yo’ readed erbout. Just now' v'e’s habin’ a p’rade like de circus 
what as came ter town. I’m ah knight, an’ Red Bull am another. 
Walter’s ma squire an’ Red Bull he ain’t got none. John Ching 
am de King ’caze he can’t fight.” I looked to where the little 
Chinaman was sitting. He u'as dressed for this gala day in a 
new shirt, and a hat with a peacock feather in it. Rastus 
continued, “I’se gwine ter ride de goat Billy — yo’ know dat lazy 
ole black goat. Golly! Miss — but I’se gwine ter make dat ole 
goat fly. Red Bull, he gw'ine ter make that no count donkey 
tar tote him. Come on, hayr, yo’ lazy Injun! Git yo’ ole 
knock-kneed, bow-legged donkey, an’ fight ! Git a move on dar, 
fool, ain’t Marssa John done tell ter do what as Miss Mary wants 
yo’ to? 

I went over, and sat on a barrel by Johnnie Ching Wing 
while the w'arriors disappeared in different directions, each in 
search of his steed. 

“Mee, heap bigee Kingee” remarked Johnnie. 
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“No, you are a dead Dowager Empress,” I corrected. 

“Mee no Dow-a-ger Em-press. Mee no likee her, her no 
goodee. Mee likee re-form-ers. Her you. You heap muchee 
big devilee. You plittee. Her no plittee.” 

Our talk was here interrupted by a call from Rastus, of — 
“Hello! Am yo’ ready, Red Bull?” and the answer, “Red Bull, 
the son of Fighting Crow, the grandson of Machacha, is ready. 
Whee ’oo!!” 

At almost the same moment the mounted warriors rushed 
in. The goat and donkey, long enemies, made a straight line 
for each other. Both of the warriors were forced to abandon 
their lances, long peach-branches, the one to cling to his steed’s 
horns, the other to the mane. The fight was left entirely to the 
quickness and ferocity of the steeds. It was sharp and decisive. 
Red Bull was unhorsed but some way or other managed to 
escape unharmed from the melee. The ridiculous donkey began 
to bite at the goat. The goat quickly put an end to this by 
charging with lowered head. The donkey turned tail and fled 
pursued by the goat. 

The last I heard was Rastus shouting, “Whoa dar goat! 
Whoa dar. Oh say!! Don’t yo’ heah me a hollerin!!” 

Harriet Hasty. 


THE DREAM FAIRY. 

Little brown Betty sat on her little stool at mother’s feet. 

“Mother!” she said, lifting her large brown eyes to meet her 
mother’s, “Aren’t dreams funny things?” 

“Yes, dear,” was her mother’s soft reply. 

“Mother! Do dreams come true? Sally said they always 
did. Sally said one day, when she was a little girl, they used 
to have a horsie named Dobbin an’ one night Sally dreamt old 
Dobbin was dead an’ when she woke up he was dead! Awfully 
dead! Mother! Do they come true, Mother?” 

“No, Betty! Dreams do not always come true. Sometimes 
they do, just by chance.” 
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“But Mother! I’ve never known my dreams to come true. 
I wish my dream the other night had come true! Mother! I 
dreamt I had a big dollie that could talk!” 

Now while little Betty was talking thus, the dream fairy 
was listening and occasionally she stamped her dainty foot. 

“These children!” she sighed. “But I’ll make her dream 
that again and she will be disappointed once more!” 

That night as little brown Betty lay in bed her mother 
stood in the door and watched her. She began to move her 
arms about and outstretched them as if to clasp her dollie. Then 
she awoke and the whiteness of her rounded shoulders was 
buried in a wealth of golden curls while she lovingly caressed a 
large blue-eyed dollie close beside her. 

“Mother!” she cried that morning, as she held high her 
beloved dollie. “Dreams do come true! Dreams do come true!” 

“Sometimes, darling!” replied her mother sweetly. 

Susie McEvoy. 


THE GOLDEN EGGS. 

Katrinka 'Wiedernas crossed the spotless floor of the bare 
little kitchen, which had been denuded of most of its furniture 
preparatory to the leaving of its occupants. Buxom Dutch- 
woman that she was, (indeed, she was almost portly,) she fairly 
danced across the white floor, and swinging the baby, Peter, high 
in her strong arms, she sang triumphantly, “Ten more gulden, 
baby dear, ten more gulden!” Peter put his little golden head 
against hers, and whispered in her ear, “I know where is some 
gulden!” 

“Of course you do!” laughed Katrinka happily, “in the big 
chest, of course!” 

She dumped him on the floor, flung back the lid of the 
heavily carved chest, and dropped the gulden in. To her 
surprise there was no clink of coin against coin, but instead the 
dull sound of the coins dropping on wood. 
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Katrinka caught her breath and stared, unbelieving, down 
into the chest. The gulden were gone! The precious hoard of 
gulden that was to carry them to America, their promised land, 
the land of their hopes and dreams ! In three days they were to 
leave, and the gulden were gone! She sat there rigid, her temples 
throbbing, her breath refusing to come. She felt choked and 
stunned. Gone! Gone! Gone! No America! Peter clutched at 
her sleeve. 

“I know where is some gulden,” the baby voice prattled 
on. “Many, many gulden!” 

Katrinka arose from the floor with an effort, and fairly 
staggered to the doorway. Soon Jan would be home, and he 
must be told. She turned, and searched frantically, whirling 
everything into confusion. Someone laughed from the doorway, 
and she ran to her husband, hysterically jerking out the words, 
‘‘The gulden are gone! The gulden are gone!” Jan Wiedernas 
stared at her, and echoed blankly, “Gone!” 

Search was made all that evening, and nothing came of it. 

In the morning, while Katrinka was mechanically preparing 
breakfast Peter dragged at her skirt, reiterating his little cry, 
‘‘I know where is some gulden! All shiny and bright!” 

Jan roused himself from his dull apathy. 

‘‘Katrinka! Hear the child* He says — ” 

‘‘He is but a little child, how should he know?” 

‘‘Nevertheless, ask him where are those gulden.” 

Peter let go his mother’s skirt and pattered into the other 
room, followed by Katrinka. He ran straight to his crockery 
goose, with a slit in the back, used as a bank, and pointed to it. 

‘‘All full! Bright, shiny gulden!” He pressed it hurriedly 
into his mother’s hand. The crockery goose dropped with a 
crash on the tiles, and broke, pouring forth its load of bright 
gulden. 

Then Katrinka, stolid, serene Dutchwoman that she was, 
burst into tears, probably for the first time since childhood. 
Jan hurried in, and took in the situation at a glance. 

‘‘Katrinka, liebchen, do not weep. Ah, it is the goose that 
laid the golden eggs! America! America, after all!” 

And little Peter, laboriously picking up the pieces of his 
crockery goose, echoed, ‘‘America!” Gwyneth Browne. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 

Easter morning did not look a bit promising and alas for 
Easter “bonnets” if the threatened showers came. Of course, 
one doesn’t want to wear a new hat just because it’s Easter 
Sunday — not at all — but when one has an extremely becoming 
bit of headgear it really should be displayed; at least so thought 
the maidens of Rogers Hall, and great was the rejoicing when 
the sun shone down upon our gay and various hued “chapeaux” 
as we set forth to church. 

The dimly lighted church, the faint sweet fragrance of the 
stately lilies, the joyous Easter anthems and, best of all, the 
three beautiful new windows over the altar, served to remind 
even the most frivolous, of the real and sweet significance of 
Easter day and each one came out into the bright spring sun- 
shine with higher resolves and aspirations. But, sad to relate, 
the inspiring calm of the Easter service was destined to be 
rudely broken. 

The car, crowded with chattering girls sped quickly on 
its way. What could be more prosaic? In one end of the car 
a heated discussion of the sermon was in progress, in a corner, 
energetic opinions were being expressed upon the soloist and 
the decorations of the church, and some recipients of daily 
epistles were wondering if the mail would be “there” when, — 
crash! The car seemed to rise in the air, splintered glass flew 
in all directions. Those, clinging to straps sat down suddenly 
and forcibly; those, sitting down remained in the same position 
until extracted from the mel£e. The general effect reminded 
one of a first-class foot ball scrimmage. The results, however, 
were not so disastrous, for, upon the most minute investigation, 
nothing proved to be injured but dignity and gloves. And 
Easter was none the less delightful for the thrilling adventure 
of the trolley car. Mary Walker. 
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THE VIOLIN CONCERT. 

On Monday afternoon, April twelfth, we were privileged 
in hearing Willy Hess the famous violinist at the Woman’s 
Club. His programme was made up of selections which required 
a mastery of technique and Professor Hess was fully equal to 
the demands made upon him. His playing was most brilliant 
and the audience was very enthusiastic. While not displaying 
the finest qualities of Professor Hess’ skill, the Fantasia 
Appassianata by Vieuxtemps and the Spanish Dance by Sarasate 
were particularly enjoyed by the audience. Meta Wake. 


THE WITCHING HOUR. 

Matinees are a rare treat in Lowell, so it was with great 
joy that we heard that John Mason was coming to Lowell for 
ajSaturday matinee and that we could go. 

We had heard so much about it from girls who had gone 
to see the play in Boston, and had read so much about it that 
it was a wonder that we were not disappointed; but in spite of 
our high expectations and the fact that we were a trifle late we 
all had a fine afternoon and only wished matinees would come 
to Lowell more often. 

John Mason was of course very good and his supporting 
company were equally satisfactory but especially worthy of 
mention was Mr. Whytal as Justice Prentice; his interpretation 
of the old judge will linger long in our memories. 

Ruth Sprague. 


THE ART CLASSES IN BOSTON. 

There were many eager glances out of the window, and 
much anxious questioning in regard to the weather on Saturday 
morning, April seventeenth, for Miss Lucas was to take the 
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History of Art classes on a sight-seeing trip to Boston, and the 
prospect of rain, involving those hateful rubbers and umbrellas, 
was the cause of several gloomy faces at the breakfast table. 
However as it was merely cloudy when we started, most of us 
left those tiresome articles behind, for which we duly gave 
thanks later when the sun drove the clouds away and the weather 
proved perfect the rest of the day. 

Arriving in Boston we went first to the Public Library 
where we spent over an hour looking at the mural decorations 
by Chauvanne, Abbey and Sargent. The soft, pale coloring of 
the Chauvanne paintings was most attractive, but as we passed 
on to the Abbey pictures, we all drew deep breaths of admiration, 
and each girl, card in hand, followed the pictured story of the 
Holy Grail around the room, too fascinated to take her eyes 
from any one of the series unless to feast them upon another. 
We had to leave all too soon — but on the third floor we found 
another pleasure in store for us, and soon all were absorbed in 
the study of the elaborate detail of the Sargent decorations. 

After leaving the library we crossed the square to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and there spent the rest of 
the morning, looking at so many beautiful pictures and statues 
that it would be too great a task to try to give any detail. 

The next exciting thing on the program was luncheon, and 
for most of us this was really an important event, for we were 
beginning to feel very hungry, so we went to the Delft Tea 
Rooms, which were near at hand, and after fortifying ourselves 
for the afternoon, we started out again, and walking north 
through the Common, reached the State House. We only 
inspected the outside, and the statues nearby, and then hurried 
on over to the Old South Church, where we saw many interesting 
relics, and heard fascinating bits of history connected with 
them, for a loan exhibition was going on, and the inspection 
of the old church was consequently of unusual interest. This 
ended a very pleasant day’s program, as far as sight-seeing was 
concerned — and at the door of the church we separated, to do 
individual shopping, before taking the train out to Lowell. 


Rebecca Reynolds. 
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THE DRAG RIDE. 

Although the morning of Saturday, April seventeenth, was 
drizzly and most unpromising, by noon the sky had cleared, 
so that we could have our drag ride, as we had planned. It was 
a merry party of eight girls, with Miss Bulson as chaperon, who 
started off for Andover, soon after luncheon. 

Our way ran over country roads, through the woods and 
between broad meadows, which were beginning to look quite 
green, due to the April showers and sunshine. The buds on 
some of the trees were out just enough to give them a pretty, 
fluffy appearance, and the birds were singing in the trees, glad 
to see the sun after the rainy morning. 

As we drove into Andover such a chorus of remarks as — 
“Is my tie straight?” — “Does my hair look very badly?” were 
to be heard, for what could be worse than to have a possible 
friend see you, even at a distance, in such a state of dishevelment ? 
However, we need not have worried, — the streets and campus 
were deserted for the base-ball field, and we had only to pass the 
inspection of groups of Abbot girls, who were wandering up the 
street. Then we stopped at the corner drug store for the 
necessary fudge ices and were much amused there by a wonderful 
mechanical piano, which played the same tune over and over, 
on being fed nickels. 

On the way home, half the party were entertained (?) by 
the musical efforts of the other girls and it was with a sigh 
that we drew up at the gate, as we thought that our jolly drive 
was over. Eleanor Ward Stevens. 


THE HOUSE SUPPERS. 

“Aren’t you almost famished?” “I know I shan’t be able 
to wait until supper’s ready.” These were some of the ex- 
clamations which floated through the corridors', as girls hurried 
up the stairs to the art room for the last house supper. It was 
not long before the room was filled with girls, some in their 
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kimonas, others still in their white dresses. There were all 
sorts of tempting things to eat. Chicken salad, lettuce sand- 
wiches, olives and chocolate; then lady-fingers, kisses and last, 
but by no means least, the much longed for chocolate ice cream 
with whipped cream. This same menu was used by the House, 
but the Cottage preferred their old stand-by, fudge ice cream. 
If it was possible, everything seemed more delicious than ever, 
whether because we were especially hungry, or because the “fair 
queens of the kitchen” were unusually skillful, it would be hard 
to say. At any rate, everyone declared it a grand success, and, 
while a few industrious ones stayed and washed dishes, the rest 
amused themselves in various ways until it was time for Prayers. 

Marjorie Minton. 


‘‘father and the boys.” 

On Wednesday evening, April twenty-first, many of the 
girls saw William Crane in ‘‘Father and the Boys” at the Lowell 
Theatre. It was a play we all were eager to see as we had 
received such glowing accounts of it from the girls who had seen 
it before. Thus we were relieved when the long line of carriages 
started, and we leaned back, assured that we would be there 
to witness the first rise of the curtain. 

‘‘Father and the Boys” is a very bright comedy filled, 
however, with both humor and pathos, which holds your interest 
throughout the entire performance. The Father has built up an 
enormous wool business which he wishes to share with his two 
sons who now have finished their education and are his chief 
interest in life. To his chagrin and keen disappointment neither 
of them take any interest in it; one devoting himself to society 
and the other, to athletics. At last the Father realizes that he is 
‘‘behind the procession” and to gain his sons’ sympathy and 
comradeship, he must enter into their lives. Consequently, he 
neglects his business, acquires an automobile, attends the theatres 
and cafes, and leads a gay life to gain this respect, and also to 
satisfy a desire which he has long repressed, ‘‘to have a good 
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time.” The young men are first astounded, then amused, then 
concerned, and when their father goes West to help a young 
girl settle a land deal, they quickly follow. Here they come to 
a happy understanding and agree to share the business together. 
William Crane as “Father” did some fine acting and was sup- 
ported by a remarkably strong cast. 

On the return home the play was thoroughly discussed, 
the “good-looking” sons receiving their full share of favorable 
comment, and we all agreed that “Father and the Boys” was one 
of the best things we had seen this year, and that we “wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything.” Prudence Robinson. 


THE PI ETA THEATRICALS. 

As Shakespeare says, “The play’s the thing.” Certainly 
it was never more “the thing” at Rogers Hall than the evening 
of the Pi Eta show, “The Highflier.” The long looked- forward - 
to evening finally arrived and after the usual bustle attending 
our movements, we at last found ourselves seated in the theater. 
If it had not been for the programs we never could have survived 
the anxious period of waiting between our arrival and the rising 
of the curtain. As we eagerly scanned the portraits of the 
cast, excited whispers could be heard, such as — “Isn’t he the 
sweetest girl?” or “My dear, he is the living image of a fellow 
at home.” 

When the curtain finally rose we saw a bit of staging that 
would have done credit to any modern play. The exterior of 
an Italian castle was represented and if the real ones are half so 
attractive the American girls that are supposed to marry for a 
title can scarcely be blamed. 

However we didn’t rvaste much time on the scenery for 
two Italian peasants held our attention as they told in the most 
approved “Dago” dialect the story of their kidnapping of 
Senator Tanner’s daughter, on which incident the plot of the 
opera is based. The arrival of Senator Tanner, accompanied by 
his daughter and her four tutors was a most amusing scene. 
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One cannot say that Sue was Harrison Fisher’s ideal of the 
American girl — still she had a style that was all her own. Perhaps 
it is the Montana type, but not being from Montana we could 
only guess. Sue’s appearance certainly would have captivated 
any man, but her conquest would have been complete when she 
spoke, as her voice was of the mellow variety — commonly 
described by novelists as a rich contralto. The four tutors 
should have made the pursuit of knowledge a pleasure, but the 
course which Sue seemed to prefer was “lessons in love” from 
Dick, her instructor in art. Their bits of love making were 
charming, Sue was such a coy maiden and Dick was all one 
could ask of an ardent lover. 

Marietta, the long lost daughter of Senator Tanner carried 
off the honors in the feminine rbles. She sang and danced 
charmingly and it was easy to see how she won the affections 
of Count Spaghetti. The dramatic entrance of the latter was 
made in a true twentieth century manner. No automobiles for 
the modem man, nothing less than an airship satisfied the 
Count, and though he first procured our attention by means of 
several pistol shots, he held it afterwards by his superior acting. 
His voice was the best trained of any in the cast, and “The 
Message of the Moon,” which he sang with Marietta was the best 
musical selection in the opera. 

The chorus made up in vigor and enthusiasm what they 
lacked in grace, and they covered themselves with glory by their 
dancing in the Pony ballet. They had to respond to numerous 
encores and their athletic training must have stood them in 
good stead. 

As in every comic opera, all ended well. Marietta was 
restored to the Senator only to lose her heart to Count Spaghetti, 
the villains were punished, and Sue and Dick won her stern 
parent’s consent to their union. 

When the curtain fell for the last time, the resounding 
strains of the Pi Eta song made us realize that the dainty 
maidens, cruel villains and ridiculous comedians had been 
magically transformed into the Pi Etas of Harvard. 

Katharine Kessinger. 
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THE SOROLLA PAINTINGS. 

On the last Thursday in April some of the girls went in from 
Rogers Hall to Boston to see the Sorolla paintings. That 
another crowd went a few days later was due to the enthusiastic 
table talk of the first fortunate group. 

If a girl does not give you a chance to ask her whether or 
not she liked certain pictures, but begins to bubble over with 
enthusiasm to every listener whom she can find, you may be 
sure that she enjoyed them. And at Rogers Hall on the night 
we returned from Copley Hall, little was heard but the Sorolla 
paintings. 

Without exception, everyone was pleased with the com- 
plete joyfulness and brightness of “After the Bath.” It was 
interesting to note the feeling that the different girls had to- 
ward, “The Sad Inheritance.” To some of us those tiny blind, 
lame, and deformed boys were so human and so pitiful that 
the sense of pain we felt made us fail to see the beauty of outline, 
light and shade. On the other hand, some of the girls preferred 
that picture to the others. 

The absolute joy, buoyancy, and activity of the rest of 
Sorolla’s children, are wonderful. As you gazed on the sea 
pictures, the Spanish gardens, the wonderfully bright flowers, 
and the gay and happy Spanish children, you forgot you were 
in Copley Hall nnd for a moment you almost felt yourself in 
Spain till you stepped on someone’s foot or someone stepped on 
yours. There is not time to tell of more of the pictures but 
you may be assured that we who have seen them are glad of 
the fact. Frances D. Hamilton. 


THE EXETER CONCERT AND DANCE. 

A loud peal of the doorbell announced the arrival of the 
first of the Exeter guests and each girl endeavored to assume an 
appearance of dignified composure in spite of the flutterings 
and palpitations that will come with the arrival of such greatly 
anticipated events. 
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The half-hour preceding the concert was taken up by in- 
troductions and searches for partners for the dance which was 
to come later; and it was surprising to find how many of us 
discovered mutual friends and acquaintances to discuss and 
exchange bits of news about, all of which helped greatly towards 
the “getting-acquainted” process. 

The Exeter school song, given by the three clubs opened 
the program, which was followed with songs by the Glee Club, 
and some very catchy selections from the late popular operas, 
given by the Banjo and Mandolin Clubs. The songs of the 
vocal quartette were received very enthusiastically by the 
audience and the repeated demands for encores were graciously 
answered. The concert showed careful training and consider- 
able talent, and by the time the last number had been given, 
every person was so filled with the “good- time” atmosphere 
that it was hard to wait for the opening strains of the first 
waltz. 

The time flew, as it always does at school dances and we 
were soon saying “good-bye” at the foot of the stairs. The 
boys gave a rousing cheer for Rogers Hall from the yard, but 
the closing of the front door told us that the dance was over 
and we had another happy time to add to our store of memories. 

Margaret Ames McJimsey. 


LOVE IX A LIGHT HOUSE. 

For sometime there had been a great deal of speculation as 
to the play to be given. We had all heard the title of course, 
but that “Love in a Light House,” only served to further excite 
our curiosity. 

It was therefore with much eagerness that we rushed out 
to the gym promptly at the close of Study Hour on Friday 
afternoon, May fourteenth to await the pulling aside of the 
screens. They were at length open to disclose Polly Potts, a 
slovenly but good-hearted “bound girl,” busily polishing (?) 
lamps. From that moment until the final “curtain” our interest 
never flagged. 
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It was remarkable how well the girls took the parts and 
how well they had learned their lines. Mrs. Capel- Robinson, 
twice a widow was exceptionally good as was Polly Potts who 
entered into her part with much zeal and seemed to be having 
a lot of fun out of it herself. Her motto surely must have been, 
“make the best of things,” or to express it in her own words, 
“when cryin’ won’t help things any, smile! It’s a sight prettier 
and jest as cheap.” 

The whole play was a great success and afterwards we had 
a good time in telling the cast how well they acted as we enjoyed 
the lemonade and cake which they had provided for us. 


The cast of the play was as follows: 


Philip Ross .... 
Edith Capel .... 
Mrs. Capel Robinson 
Polly Potts .... 
Sam 

Jim Light house keepers 
Tim J 


Elizabeth Talbot 
Leslie Hylan 
Barbara Brown 
Gertrude Parker 
. Madeline White 
Eleanor Bell 
Ethel Hockmeyer 
Gwyneth Browne. 


A TRIP TO NASHUA. 

On Saturday, May fifteenth, everything was in a whirl 
directly after breakfast for many of the girls were going to 
Boston for luncheon, or to spend Sunday with friends, while 
others were having the excitement of getting off to the Harvard- 
Princeton game. 

Finally all of the lucky girls were off and only the less 
fortunate ones were left to mourn over the fact that they had 
no way in which to spend such a delightful spring day. How- 
ever, our grief soon came to an end, for someone had thought 
of a tramp in the country and all were willing to accept this 
plan. I can hardly say “plan” for there had been nothing 
decided as to where or how far we should go. 
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This only made it more interesting and directly after 
luncheon, ten of us were ready to start on the car for the longest 
ride we could take and get back in time for dinner, for our 
tramp had been changed to a car ride as many of the girls were 
tired and it was too hot for a long walk. While we were still 
on a High Street car we decided to go to Nashua, but these 
plans also were seemingly overthrown when we reached the 
Square and found that the Nashua car was a closed one; but 
while we were still talking about where we would go, an open 
car bound for Nashua came along and without any more words 
we rushed for it and were soon on our way to the New Hampshire 
town. 

By this time everyone was in the best of moods and before 
long the hats commenced to come off and the girls began to 
sing, for they were about the only occupants of the car. The 
one song with which everyone was most familiar and the one 
which pleased all was, “I Remember You,” and after attempts 
at many others we always returned to the same old tune. Such 
little things gave spice to the whole trip and I think everyone 
laughed or at least smiled, every minute of the way. It was 
a very happy and refreshed but much disheveled party that 
landed at the Square just in time for the five-twenty car for 
school, and after dressing, everyone was quite ready for dinner. 

Helen Gallup. 


THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 

The last morning of school was devoted to lessons only up 
to eleven o’clock, after which time the pupils of Miss Glorvigen 
and Signor Picco gave a musical program of singing and piano- 
playing. Judging from the enthusiasm of the audience, which 
was made up of the teachers and girls, the program must have 
been a great success. 

After the musical was over, we were pleasantly surprised 
in hearing Miss Glorvigen, Signor Picco and Mrs. Picco in several 
impromptu selections. 
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The program of the musical was as follows: 

1. Chorus , Sing On 

The School 

2. Piano 

(a) Prelude 

Marjorie Minton 

(b) Creschendo 

Margaret Brown 

(c) In Twilight 

Ethel Hockmeyer 

(d) Bridal Procession .... 

Hazel Horton 

3- Songs 

(a) What is Love? .... 

( b ) Four-Leaf Clover .... 

Helen Brown 

4. Piano 

(a) The Eagle 

Dorothy Downer 

( b ) Consolation 

Ruth Sprague 

(c) Scherzo 

Harriet Hasty 

{d) Humoresque 

Beatrice Mudgett 

5. Songs 

(a) The Mission of a Rose . 

(1 b ) One Fond Caress .... 

Helen Edlefsor 

6. Piano 

(a) Waltz 

Grace Watson 

( b ) Ase’s Death 

Margaret McKindley 

(c) Cradle Song 

(d) Witches Dance .... 

Helen Swenson 

7. Chorus, “The Merry May” 

The School 


L. Denza 

Rachmaniuoff 
Lasson 
. Gainschalls 
Grieg 

Grant 
. Whitecomb 

McDowell 

Mendelssohn 

Schenall 

Doorak 

Cowen 

Ville 

Schutte 

Grieg 

Joseffy 

McDowell 


Mallard 
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After the musical the presentation of “R. H’s.” as a reward 
for athletic skill took place. The emblems were presented by 
one of the alumnae, Cornelia Cooke, and each girl felt a thrill 
of satisfaction as she came forward to receive her letters. 


The girls receiving “R. 
Marion Kennedy, 
Mildred Mansfield, 
Rachel Morehead, 
Gwyneth Browne, 
Frances Hamilton, 


H’s.” were: — 
Ruth Newton, 
Marjorie Miller, 
Lucy Pond, 
Ruth McKee, 


Helen Swenson. 

The winners of the tennis tournament, Rachel Morehead 
and Frances Hamilton, were also presented with tennis-cases. 

Miss Parsons then made the announcement that the school 
and the Senior class would have a spelling match. Many 
dubious glances were cast by both sides at one another as each 
side speculated on the outcome. However, the result w T as that 
the school succeeded in spelling down our august Seniors which 
was, of course, due to the uneven division of sides. 

The luncheon bell ended our pleasant morning and we all 
wished that all our school days could be as pleasant as our last 
Friday of school. Helen Wood Swenson. 


ATHLETIC EDITORIAL. 


We were enthusiastic over the hockey games played in the 
late Fall when the snow was on the ground. We enjoyed the 
basket ball games during Winter in the gymnasium and we 
enthused over other indoor games; but now that Spring is here 
we arise early for tennis; indulge in running and jumping during 
the morning, and in the afternoon have our outdoor basket-ball 
games. It is now that we taste of the real joy of living. 

It is the natural thing to be up and doing in Springtime 
when all Nature seems to be at work, and God’s Green Acre 
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is the natural place for human kind to get out and literally 
stretch itself. 

Our Field Day was a great success and the fact remains that 
the effects of such a Field Day are lasting. By that, I mean 
that when a schoolgirl witnesses the athletic feats of her school- 
mates, sees their progress and their attainments, she is influenced 
to make more of an effort herself. It gives her an interest not 
otherwise obtained. After such a meet as we had, it is not one 
girl but many whom you hear say: — “Well, I’m not going to 
miss basket ball practice again this year,” or “Let’s you and I 
get out some afternoon soon and try throwing the base ball.” 
A Field Day is certainly an incentive to the athletic girl. She 
gets the spirit of the game and the desire to go on. 

It is very probable that when we leave school, most of us 
will go to summer resorts where there is rowing, swimming, 
tennis, golf, and other sports. Those of us who have kept up 
with gymnasium through the Fall, Winter and Spring months 
will have a decided advantage over the girl who has gone to teas 
and dances all winter and thus is not in training for entering 
into the activities of Summer sports. 

One cannot help but recognize the advantages of school 
gymnasium and outdoor training. Frances D. Hamilton. 


DANCING AND FENCING EXHIBITION. 

Thursday afternoon, April the eighteenth, everyone assem- 
bled in the gymnasium to witness the annual fencing and dancing 
exhibition. Many dainty dances were executed by both classes 
and the audience was much interested in the assault fencing. 
The following is the order of the program which we were given 
the pleasure of seeing. 

1. Beginners’ class in elementary fencing. 

2. Advanced class in dancing: 

Pirouette f Downer, Watson 
Minuet McKindley, Browne 

Caprice Miller, Swenson 
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Advanced class in fencing. 

Elementary fencing. 

f Moses, Morehead 
Browne, Kennedy 

Combination fencing -< Tr . , TT .. 

j Kessmger, \\ alker 

I^Toby, Mudgett 

f Toby, Mudgett 

J Moses, Morehead 

Browne, Kennedy 

^ Cone, Walker 

Beginners’ class in dancing: 

Mazurka. 

Dainty Step. 

Gavotte. 

Vesuvienne. 

Mildred Mansfield. 


Assault fencing 


FIELD DAY. 

On the morning of May seventh, we awoke to find our hopes 
of a splendid day somewhat dampened by the prospect of an 
all day rain. However with the progress of preparations for 
our annual Field Day, even the w r eather was unable to resist 
the genial atmosphere that prevailed, and before the time had 
arrived for the first event to take place, all traces of clouds had 
disappeared, and the enthusiastic audience on the side lines 
were anxiously awaiting the start of the first event. 

This, the “Fifty Yard Dash,” had a great many entries and 
was closely contested, but first to cross the line was Mildred 
Moses, with Gwyneth Browne second, and Margaret Me Kindi ey 
a close third. 

The Second Event, “Junior Potato Race” was very amusing, 
yet more difficult than many of the seeming harder events. This 
result was also very close, Barbara Brown finishing first, Madeline 
White, second, and Leslie Hylan third. 

The Third Event, “The Barrel Roll” wffiile not requiring 
much athletic skill, yet was one of the hardest feats imaginable, 
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to even reach the goal with your barrel, for when least expected, 
your barrel will turn and go in an almost opposite direction. 
The winners were Marjory Miller, first, and Helen Nesmith, 
second. 

The Fourth Event, “Throwing the Base-Ball,” was not as 
popular as the others, having but four entries. In this Mildred 
Moses was first — 220 feet breaking the record; Rachel Morehead, 
second and Gwyneth Browne, third. 

The Fifth Event, “The Three-legged Race,” a very difficult 
performance in which to acquire any speed, was very well done, 
and yet so funny that the spectators were in perfect gales of 
laughter throughout the event. First to cross the line in this 
were, Gwyneth Browne and Ruth McKee, Helen Nesmith and 
Marjory Miller, second, Prudence Robinson and Dorothy Tobey, 
third. 

Sixth Event, “The Running High-Jump,” brought into 
play the athletic skill of the girls more than any of the preceding 
events, and the ease and grace with which they cleared the rope 
won great applause. The winners were, Helen Nesmith, first, 
5 feet 1 inch, Gwyneth Browne, second, 4 feet 11 inches, Mildred 
Moses, third, 4 feet 9 inches. 

The Seventh Event, “Putting the Shot,” seemed, according 
to the number of entries, to be very popular, though as girls we 
sadly lacked the necessary strength for great distances. Mildred 
Moses succeeded in “putting” it farthest, twenty-seven feet, 
Gwyneth Browne, twenty-two feet, nine inches and Rachel 
Morehead, twenty-two feet. 

The Eighth Event, “Hop-Step and Jump,” was one of the 
best events of the day, Mildred Moses breaking the record at 
thirty feet, two inches; Dorothy Downer second, twenty-nine 
feet, nine inches, and Margaret McKindley and Helen Nesmith 
tying for third place at twenty-six feet. 

Ninth Event, “The Sack Race,” by all odds the most 
ludicrous performance imaginable, the object being to cross 
the line first, no matter in what manner the intervening space 
was to be covered. And the various ways in which it was 
covered, some rolling, some turning somersaults, and others 
merely hopping, literally moved us all to tears. The fortunate 
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ones in this were Helen Nesmith, Madeline White and Marjory 
Miller. 

The Tenth Event, “The Junior Fifty-Yard-Dash,” though 
short was just as interesting, Barbara Brown coming in first, 
Madeline White, second, and Ethel Hockmeyer, third. 

Eleventh Event, “The Seventy-five Yard Dash,” almost 
as short as the preceding one, was won by Mildred Moses, first, 
Frances Billings, second, and Alice Billings, third. 

The Twelfth Event, “The Broad-Jump,” was closely con- 
tested and on that account very interesting, and was won by 
Mildred Moses, again breaking the record at twelve feet, eleven 
inches, Helen Nesmith, second, eleven feet, one inch, Prudence 
Robinson, third, ten feet. 

The Last Event, “Obstacle Race,” although not a novelty 
at Rogers, was the first for several years, and was very popular 
having more entries than any other event. The course was 
very much spread out and, as the name would indicate, had 
many obstacles to be overcome in various ways which were 
most amusing to the spectators. Helen Nesmith finally reached 
the goal first, Barbara Brown being second and Madeline White, 
third. 

Thus ended our Field Day program and our very enjoyable 
morning. The points of the winners being counted up, Mildred 
Moses was found to be first with thirty-one points; Helen 
Nesmith second, twenty-six points and Gwyneth Browne third, 
eighteen points, a splendid record for our delightful day. 

Of course we were all sorry it was over, but not too sorry 
to enjoy the delicious luncheon and to speculate upon the 
outcome of the event of the afternoon, the Basket-Ball game 
between the Alumnae and School team, and to hope that, although 
our opponents had several experienced college players on their 
team, we could hold our own against them. 

It was not until luncheon was nearly over that both sides 
suddenly discovered the awful lack of songs and yells, so immedi- 
ately meetings were held, the Alumnae in the Girls’ Parlor and 
our team in the schoolroom, and all necessary school spirit was 
instantly created. 
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Promptly at half past two the teams appeared on the field, 
the ’Varsity with their green suits in great contrast to the 
Alumnae, whose suits from the various colleges formed quite a 
motley collection. 

The whistle blown and the ball being put into play, we began 
the battle, both sides with the firm determination of winning. 
The first half was very one sided, and although we made our 
entire score in this half, our opponents, on account of Alice 
Faulkner’s wonderful accuracy for baskets, piled up the score 
on us so that by the end of the first half, at a score of 15-3 in 
favor of the Alumnae, we had given up all hope of winning, our 
sole aim from now on being to hold them to as small a score as 
possible. 

In the second half, fortune changed a little and we were 
able to keep the score down, so that when all was over they had 
only gained four more points, making the final score 19-3 for 
the Alumnae. This score, although seeming like a terrible defeat, 
was in reality not so bad when we consider that opposed to us 
were for the most part, experienced college players. 

The game was umpired by Helen Edlefson for the under- 
graduates and by Mrs. Green (Ruth Wilder, R. H. ’03) who was 
captain of her team at Vassar. 

The many outsiders among the audience were very enthusi- 
astic, foremost among these being Major Stott, one of our 
Trustees and who is always very interested in anything con- 
nected with the girls and the school. 

So even though we were defeated there were no hard 
feelings and all agreed that in every way it was the greatest 
Field Day we had had for years. 

The line-up for the game was as follows: 

ALUMNJE. 

A. Faulkner 

C. Wright 

D. Wright 
M. Burns 
F. Harrison 
P. Pew 
M. Fish 

Rachel Morehead. 


Forward 
Forward 
Jumping Center 
Side Center 
Side Center 
Guard 
Guard 


H. Faulds 
G. Browne 
R. Morehead 
M. Moses 
D. Downer 
K. Carr (Capt.) 
M. Miller 
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THE HOUSE-HALL BASE BALL GAME. 


Base ball has often been exciting at Rogers Hall, but 
spectators and players alike, have never derived more enjoy- 
ment than they did from the game of nineteen nine. The 
teams in all their glory of red and green ribbons stood posing 
for their pictures, eager partisans were anxiously discussing 
their chances of winning, while timid players could be heard 
on every side declaring, “I’m perfectly certain I won’t hit the 
ball once, mv dear.” 

The attitudes of the different players as they went up to 
bat was in itself a source of amusement. The experienced 
players sauntered up and after nonchalantly testing several 
bats, proceeded to select the one which suited their particular 
fancy, while the inexperienced ones (I will refrain from calling 
them green) hastily picked up a bat and assumed an expression 
of seemingly mental anguish, but only expressing their anxiety 
to help their team on to victory. 

Such enthusiasm has never been equalled in any game 
here. At times the excitement waxed so high that the batter 
forgot to throw down her bat in her anxiety to get to first base, 
while the space covered by runs made on fouls must have been 
half equal to the Marathon race. At times the playing was 
so strenuous that many collapsed during the majority of the 
catastrophies occurring among the spectators. 

The game was a close one, but the Hall girls are this year 
wearing their white numerals on the strength of a score of 10-9. 


Lineup: 


Hall. 


House. 


Pitcher 
Catcher 
1st base 
2nd base 
3rd base 
Short stop 
Left fielder 
Right fielder 
Center fielder 


R. Morehead 
M. Mansfield 
R. Newton 

F. Hamilton 
R. Reynolds 
H. Swenson 
M. Stanton 


K. Dyer 
M. Mason 


L. Pond 

M. Kennedy 
B. Mudgett 
P. Robinson 
D. Downer 

G. Browne 
D. Tobey 
M. Miller 

H. Gallup 


Katharine Kessinger. 
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THE BASKET BALL GAME. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 24th, a basket ball game 
between the Hall and the House took place. As the House 
had won hockey, and the Hall base ball, the greatest excite- 
ment prevailed, every girl hoping that her team would be the 
successful one. 

At promptly four o’clock, the game was called. At first 
the ball was almost continually passed back and forth near 
the House goal, but no one succeeded in scoring till the latter 
part of the half. Frances Hamilton then made a free throw 
for the Hall and Gwyneth Browne threw two baskets for the 
House, thus making the score 4-1 at the end of the first half. 

During the second half, the ball was carried from one end 
of the field to the other, and the playing on both sides was a 
great deal better than at first. However, luck was with the 
House, and seven more baskets were made, six by Gwyneth 
Browne and one by Katherine Carr. This left the score 18-1 

House. 

M. Miller g. 

L. Pond g. 

B. Hirsh c. (sub.) 

D. Downer c. 

R. McKee c. 

G. Browne h. 

K. Carr h. 

Marion Kennedy. 


in favor of the House. 

The lineup was: 

Hall. 

M. Mansfield (Capt.) g. 
H. Swenson g. 

R. Morehead c. 

M. Walker c. 

K. Dyer c. 

F. Hamilton h. 

M. Stanton 
H. Fisher 


1 


sub. h. 


the tennis tournament. 

This year there has been a great deal of excitement and 
speculation about the tennis tournament. There have been 
so many good players during the year of 1909 that everybody, 
even the girls who care least for athletics, has been interested, 
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so when the announcement was made and the bulletin posted, 
there tvas a great hurry and scurry for partners, and before long 
a number of names appeared on the list. By the twentieth the 
girls had drawn for opponents, and everything was ready for 
the match. 

The first to play were Rachel Morehead and Frances Hamil- 
ton against Marjorie Miller and Mildred Mason, the former 
winning two out of three sets (6-1) (6-1). During this time 
Prudence Robinson and Helen Gallup were playing on the 
other court against Helen Edelfson and Katharine Dyer. In 
this case it was hard to tell who would be victorious for the 
score was much more even (6-4) (6-3) (7-5). Gallup and Robin- 
son were, however, the winners. This ended the game for the 
first day. 

On the following Tuesday the semi-finals were played off. 
Morehead and Hamilton finally won a very close game by hard 
playing, from Pond and Downer, (7-5) (6-3). 

The finals in which Morehead and Hamilton played Gallup 
and Robinson, finished the tournament. They were the most 
exciting of all and everyone turned out to see them, for the 
winners of this game are the champions of Rogers Hall for 1909, 
and that certainly is a great honor. 

Three out of five sets have to be won before the champions 
are chosen, and Rachel Morehead and Frances Hamilton were 
again the winners, getting the three sets straight with scores 
6-1 in each case. Marjorie Miller. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


“SENIOR-WEEK” FROM THE DIARY OF A SENIOR. 

May 15, ’09. 

Long ago I gave up writing letters to my poor friends, 
(tho I still clamor vigorously for letters from them) because I 
had so little time, and now I’m going to give up even my diary — 
except the “senior stunts.” I’ve only kept a line-a-day book, 
anyway, and that isn’t very satisfactory; but perhaps even 
short entries will serve to bring back memories of some fine 
times. For instance, “Spring term: — Tennis before breakfast. 
Date to the store after basket ball practice. Hurdy-gurdy in 
P. M. — very warm,” which was my entry for the first day after 
Easter vacation, doesn’t sound very interesting, but when one 
considers that that day began the very last term of school some 
of the Seniors will ever have, it gives you a mighty odd feeling. 

Spring term here does give you a feeling that you don’t 
have any other time about the place. I don’t think even we 
fortunate “College Preps” — (fortunate now that the “prepping” 
is almost over) who, if report be true, are soon to find college a 
very wonderful place, will ever quite forget these last days at 
Rogers — and a few lines in a diary, like the above, will bring 
back many half hours between dinner and the study-bell during 
which we wandered idly around; some of us with our “crushes” ; 
some others, scorning such implications, watching the moon 
rise with our arms around “just good friends.” If it was cool 
someone was always obliging enough to start the piano, perhaps 
with the song of that name, which we all loved. 

But if it was very warm, as it was recorded that first day 
of the spring term, the hurdy-gurdy woman was likely to come. 
Personally, I don’t care to wear out my new bronze slippers on 
the asphalt, so Dot and I generally watched the dancing from 
that long seat under the apple tree. “It looks like a moving 
picture, doesn’t it?” commented Dot one night. 
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It did tonight; only moving pictures never have color like 
that; and the scent of those lilac bushes! If it is true, as Kipling 
says, that “smells are surer than sights or sounds,” to bring 
back memories, I don’t think I’ll ever smell apple-blossoms or 
lilacs without thinking of these nights — the light dresses against 
the lilac bushes, someone’s dull blue opera cloak, and beyond 
them the red bandanna of the hurdy-gurdy woman. It was a 
pretty picture, and as you watch it night after night it is hard 
to realize how very few more nights we have left. It’s serious 
business, being a Senior; not merely a matter of exciting boxes 
containing “grad” presents, but the real thing in the “homesick 
line.” Well, cheer up! we haven’t gone yet, and meanwhile 
there are a lot of nice Senior stunts coming. 

Tomorrow is our first “social event” as a class — Frances 
Billings has invited us to dinner. 

May 16th, ’09. 

I’ve just been looking over Mary’s Senior book. She 
has it awfully well fixed up, and I’m going to copy her account 
of last night. “We started out in all the glory of our best 
evening capes, leaving the rest of the school casting envious 
glances after us. We had a splendid time at Mrs. Billings. 
The dinner was served at cozy little tables and we changed 
places every little while, so that we could see everyone. After 
dinner we were shown some beautiful photographs.” They 
were wonderful, too; some beautiful Raphaels that particularly 
interested the girls who had had some of the art and sculpture 
classes; and wonderful English cathedrals, too. Mary had a 
list of some of the songs Mrs. Spalding sang for us, too, but 
I’ve forgotten it; music is not my strong point; but I certainly 
did go crazy about a little “Spring Song” she sang. We came 
home about nine; and it seemed quite a change to be going 
along the street at that time of night, with the “milky way” 
above us, and the strains of “Baby’s boat’s a silver moon” 
ringing in our ears. 

May 22, 1909. 

To-day has certainly been a dandy surprise. It rained 
in the morning, and I was disgusted over the weather and some 
awful “simultaneous quadratics,” and wondering whether I 
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wanted hot cheese sandwiches or strawberry short-cake with 
slews of whipped cream if I ever got to Page’s, (for the usual 
Fate of the “college prep.” was pursuing us in the shape of 
Saturday morning “papers”) when the door flew open and 
someone started to come in. It was Dot, and when she had 
finally persuaded the “Power that was” to let her speak to 
me, she told me that Miss Harrison and Miss Faulkner were going 
to give us a supper to-night. Well, the initiated know that 
Miss Harrison makes the best rarebit in school, and you can 
believe we’re expecting a dandy time to-night. 

Everyone is downstairs, so I’ll have to finish later. 

Well, we certainly did have a dandy time. We had the 
rarebit and also sandwiches — and sandwiches; chicken, pat£ 
de foie gras, and cheese; and chocolate, and oh — everything! 
In spite of it all we made Dot dance for us and then got around 
the piano and whooped — literally — for someone played “Rain- 
in-the-face” or something Indian-y and we all came in on the 
chorus — with a yell that would do us credit as a class yell, I’m 
sure ! 

May 26, 1909. 

We had been dreadfully disappointed that we couldn’t go 
to the Country Club for our Senior luncheon last Saturday, but 
were somewhat consoled by the thought of leaving school at 
recess on a Wednesday, and staying away through the after- 
noon study hour. 

It was a corking day, and the trolley ride to Tyngsboro 
was very pretty, and all the way out some of the girls, who 
had been there before, had been scaring us to death with tales 
of that swinging-bridge over the river to the island where the 
Country Club is. I was fully prepared for the worst, but as 
it says in the “Dawn of a To-morrow” (I think) the one thing 
that never happens to any of us is the thing that’s as bad as 
we think it’s going to be, and when we reached the bridge my 
fears disappeared, for it appeared perfectly capable of bearing 
us, and wasn’t bad at all. Indeed, the view from the middle 
of it was more beautiful than from any other place! 


< 
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The Club is very pretty inside, but after a very attractive 
luncheon we wandered outside, and after taking “kodaks” some 
of us departed to explore the island (we discovered two deer, 
and several men playing golf in the course of our ■wanderings), 
and the others enjoyed the tennis courts. 

It seemed a shame we had to get the four o’clock car, for 
it had been a dandy Senior “bat.” While we -were at dinner 
to-night our photos came, and we exchanged them at dinner 
amid excited and various comments. Our rings had come, 
too, and we had such fun showing our newly acquired jewelry, 
and trying to seal things with the Rogers crest — a privilege 
allowed of course only to Seniors. 

We ended the day by a walk up on the hill to look at the 
sunset, which was certainly wonderful, with the hills joining 
gray-pink with the sky, and behind us the blue-silver of the 
river. 

May 28, 1909. 

Anyone would certainly think to read this, that the 
Seniors do nothing but eat — and we have had some pretty 
good times in that line. To-night was the Senior supper — 
just ourselves. We had it in the “Cottage” parlor, and it’s 
really very handy having the kitchen next to the parlor, and 
only adds to the pleasure of the anticipation to be able to smell 
fudge all over the house. After the “eats” and the pleasant 
little job of doing the dishes, came the “strictly Senior stunts”: 
the prophecy and the poem. The first left us prophecying 
also what we would do to the prophetess when we got her alone. 
The second was dedicated to us, as no one of us had felt equal to 
writing it, by Hazelle Sleeper. The thought, aside from the 
expression was lovely; and made us all feel that w r e should not 
be for ourselves alone, I think. It was early when our meeting 
was over, so we went over to the school-room where the piano 
is all ready for to-morrow, and danced. 

May 30th, 1909. 

“Danced!” Well I hope we had a good time, too. It 
certainly was nasty it had to rain the day of the Senior dance, 
but it cleared up wonderfully in the evening, and even if we 
couldn’t show the men the “running- track,” or the “golf course,” 
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it was dry enough to walk down the paths to the gates, a place 
which seemed very popular between dances. The dance had 
been very well managed, and everything was a grand success. 
Almost everyone had a man, and if they didn’t they seemed to 
have almost as good a time, and — well, altogether I think our 
Senior dance will not be soon forgotten. Katherine Carr. 


THE ROGERS HALL LUNCHEON. 

On Monday, May 31st, the Alumnae of Rogers Hall met 
at the Hotel Tuileries for their first biennial luncheon which, 
I think everyone will agree, was a great success. 

About quarter past one the girls began to gather, and 
although at first there seemed to be a few lost souls, in an in- 
credibly short time the lost souls found their haven of rest, 
and the room was filled with chattering and laughing. At one- 
thirty everyone formed in line and led by Hilda Talmage and 
Mildred Wilson carrying a large Rogers Hall banner, they marched 
around the hall where the luncheon was to be served, singing, 
“Hooray, hooray, we’re at the Tuileries,” etc., set to the tune 
of “Marching Through Georgia.” Near the head of the pro- 
cession was the Band. The Band consisted of Florence Harrison, 
Alice Faulkner, and Isabel Nesmith who in five minutes had 
learned the gentle art of playing on combs, and Polly Pew 
playing a fife. There seems to have been a little doubt about 
whether the lack of unison in our first song was because of the 
Band or in spite of it. 

Th'e luncheon went off with great snap although the babies, 
otherwise known as the class of 1909, seemed slightly frightened, 
but they cheered up after being compelled to walk around the 
tables for the benefit of their elder sisters. Many telegrams 
were received by the guests; some bona fide ones from old 
girls who were sorry not to be with us and some from various 
wits among us who obtained telegram blanks and renewed 
old jokes by means of them. 
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With the arrival of coffee came the speeches by Florence 
Harrison, Virginia Towle, and Katherine Porter Robins, and 
each was loudly clapped when she finished. Our songs were 
sung, too, with more success than the first time, and then Harriet 
Cobum conducted the business meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the next term of 
two years: 

President — Alice Faulkner, R. H. 1902, S. C. 1906. 

Vice-President — Josephine Morse, R. H. 1907. 

Secretary — Mary H. Pew. 

Treasurer — Joanna Carr, R. H. 190S. 

I think many thanks are due to Harriet Coburn for the 
work she has done as president of the Alumnae Association, 
and especially for making the first Rogers Hall luncheon the 
success it was. 

The luncheon ended with Harriet Cobum’s vacating her 
president’s chair in favor of the new president and with cheers 
for the president and for Rogers Hall. The fifty Rogers Hall 
girls left the Tuileries Hotel with plans to meet on the morrow 
at Commencement as well as with a determination to return 
two years from now for the next luncheon, with many more, 
we hope, added to their numbers. Mary Huxtixgton Pew. 


List of girls at the luncheon: 

Helen Adams 

Frances Billings 

Joanna Carr 

Katherine Carr 

Harriet Cobum 

Natalie Conant 

Alice Cone 

Cornelia Cooke 

Eleanor Cushing 

Clara Danielson 

Dorothy Downer 

Ethel Kline Dwyer 

Alice Faulkner 

Elizabeth Field 


Marjorie Fish 

Helen Foster 

Clara Francis 

Anthy Gorton 

Ruth Griffin 

Florence Harrison 

Hazel Horton 

Helen Huffman 

Juliette Huntress 

Eleanor Huston 

Gertrude Lane 

Gladys Lawrence 

Harriet Greenhalge Martin 

Ruth McCracken 
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Dorothy Mercer 


Irene Snow 
Julia Stevens 
Hilda Talmage 
Virginia Towle 
Meta Wake 
Mary Walker 
Calla Wilson 
Mildred Wilson 
Katharine Wood 
Dorothy Wright 


Rachel Morehead 


Dorothy Morse 
Mildred Moses 
Isabel Nesmith 
Anna Newhall 
Louise Parker 
Mary H. Pew 
Miriam Pierce 


Katherine Porter Robins 


Two of the New Rogers Hall Songs. 


I 

(To the tune of “She is ma Daisy.’’) 


We’re alumnas of the school that’s known so well to fame 
Every baby lisps the letters of its well-beloved name, 

No other words they know but these: 

“Oh! let me go — Goo! Goo! 

To that school called Rogers! 

Say Yes or I surely will boo hoo! 


Chorus. 


Our dear old Rogers, 

Our happy Rogers, 

You are surely all the candy 
Our old Rogers, fine and dandy. 

And we know, too, 

This is true, too, 

We’d as soon forget our girlhood as our Rogers. 

When we take our rightful places in the great world outside, 
And find how very high we stand, we say with heartfelt pride, 
It’s because we’re Rogers Hall girls, 

The dearest school of all, 

The one called Rogers, 

Oh, our dear old daisy Rogers Hall! — Chorus. 


H. G. M. 
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II 

(To the tune of the chorus of “School Days.”) 

School Days! School Days! dear old Golden Rule days, 

Miss Parsons, and Sandy, and Mrs. U., 

They caught us whatever we tried to do; 

Oh, the spreads we had they knew all about. 

If we hired a horse they most surely found out. 

They knew all our beaux without any doubt, 

When we were at Rogers Hall. 

Rogers — Hall — Days! dear old basket ball days! 

The mid-year exams, and the walks in the Park: 

The first were the Dickens, the second a lark; 

Dear Page’s where everyone spent their dough, 

And other bad places we tried to go; 

The crushes we had — for we loved them so — 

When we were at Rogers Hall. M. H. P. 

The Rogers Hall Alumnae Register is to be printed this 
summer and a copy sent to each member of the association. 

Ellis Abbot, (R. H., 1905) and Dorothy Norton, (R. H., 
1905) are among the graduates of the class of 1909 at Smith 
College. 

Josephine Morse, (R. H., 1907) sailed for England the 
middle of May. She will spend most of the summer in the 
British Isles. 

Molly Beach, (R. H., 1907, Vassar, 1911) and Charlotte 
Tibbetts, (R. H., 1907, Vassar, 1911) sail for England also on 
June 16th. After travelling with Charlotte and her family in 
England and Ireland, Molly will join Josephine Morse to travel 
with her in Scotland. 

Mrs. Norman Towne (Madge Mariner) has a daughter. 

Alma Shepard has announced her engagement to Mr. Taft 
of Springfield. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


Could it really be Commencement morning? I stared 
around at the room crowded with trunks, my roommate’s 
Commencement dress carefully laid out on the window seat, 
and decided it was either the long-looked-for day, or an earth- 
quake. Well, whatever it was, it was my last morning at 
school and I would do my best to leave a good impression 
by being on time at breakfast, anyway, the last time I would 
have to obey the calls of that much dreaded bell, and the 
thought wasn’t half as pleasant as I imagined it was going 
to be. 

After breakfast everyone seemed busy at something. We 
seniors felt almost like guests — seeing all the other girls rushing 
around with a chair in one hand, a table in the other, and with 
telltale streaks of dust across the nose. But my Commencement 
dress! At the last minute I had discovered there was room for 
two in the collar, and had taken it down to Miss Gould’s for 
alteration. The dress had been promised the night before, but 
as yet it had failed to appear. So off I trotted for my last visit 
to the dressmaker’s only to find several there before me on the 
very same errand. But we finally, after many minutes of 
suspense, got our dresses and ran back speedily, so as to be sure 
to be on time for the reception. I was so proud to be a senior 
I wouldn’t have missed one handshake for anything, only I was 
rather glad I had worn my senior ring on my left hand. 

After the reception was over, and we lucky ones had finally 
subsided after the excitement of greeting our family, we all 
covered our childish nervousness with the best imitation of 
senior dignity we could summon and marched very composedly 
through the crowded schoolroom to our places in the front of 
the room. Last year, how we had envied those seniors their 
seats before all the people — now we were there and instead of 
feeling old, grave and dignified, as I imagined I would, I felt 
about twelve, and self-consciously imagined that everyone in 
the room was gazing right at me. Consequently it was quite 
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a relief when the prayer came and I could hide my face from the 
curious gaze of the various parents and friends. 

After this came the address delivered by Bishop Lawrence. 
Most of us had had the opportunity of hearing him preach at 
St. Anne’s Church during the last two years, and some of us he 
had confirmed, so it seemed quite fitting — the finishing touch — 
that he should give the address. Almost every part of it could 
be taken as personal by all of us, especially that about talking 
too much, which caused many of us to look sheepishly at our 
neighbors, grin, and make secret resolutions to be more discreet 
hereafter. Then he spoke of our personal carriage, and I 
glanced casually down at my own shoulders — then at my parents 
seated among those in the very first row. What wouldn’t I 
have given then to be sitting up straight! But there I was, a 
stoop to my shoulders, and not daring to draw myself up for 
fear of attracting even more attention. 

The keynote of Bishop Lawrence’s whole address was re- 
serve power and serenity, and each of these he took from the 
physical, mental, social and spiritual standpoint. What appealed 
to most of us, for we all appreciated its truth, was the fact that 
never should we tell our hostess at the end of some entertainment 
that we had had the time of our life, for the very next morning 
we might wish to tell a friend, a very intimate friend, that we 
had had an awful time. This is a piece of advice which appealed 
to us all. 

I had so many resolutions to make at the end of the address 
that when the presentation of the diplomas came I tried my very 
best to walk up as easily and gracefully as my very self-conscious 
self would allow, in carrying out one of them. 

Dr. Greene, the president of the trustees, was unable to be 
there, so Dr. Chambr6 presented the diplomas to us, preceding 
the presentation by several words of advice. I was so glad 
and anxious to receive that diploma at last, and so afraid that 
someone would get there before me that I am doubtful whether 
I carried out that same resolution successfully. To outside 
appearances it was only a roll of paper, tied with green ribbon 
at each end, yet each girl who has ever had one knows just 
what it means, and what a mixture of feelings we had at 
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possessing one. It meant at the same time the fulfillment of 
our desires and hopes, and also the end of our school life at 
Rogers. 

Following this, was the presentation of our gift, a rug for 
the girls’ parlor to the school by Dorothy Downer, our president, 
and we only hope that all succeeding classes will tread upon it 
carefully and gently so that our memory may be perpetuated 
and not trodden upon by indifferent, unfeeling feet. It is our 
one regret that this gift will never stand very high in the eyes 
of our successors. The speech which Dorothy gave was very 
simple and direct, one which we all seconded and appreciated. 

Reverend Mr. Ferrin, “the youngest member of the board 
of trustees,” was chosen to accept our gift and when he had 
concluded we all felt that our gift was really something more 
than a gift and no matter what hard usage the girls might give 
our rug, the class of 1909 would not soon be forgotten. 

After the benediction given by Reverend Mr. Craig, we all 
dispersed as quickly as possible, with our parents and friends 
following as best they could. Everyone had luncheon out under 
the trees, and the girls entertained as best they could their 
various guests. Then, too, we seniors were no longer seniors 
but alumnae, and such important people still. Everyone was 
so excited that even after it was all over and we had said our 
last good-byes to the people so closely connected with the best 
years of our life, even then it seemed that we were only going 
away for the summer, and next fall would surely see us back 
there again. 

We all separated, some in automobiles, some in carriages, 
many separated for good, and the lucky ones who live near 
Lowell will some day soon go back. But I don’t think any of 
us realize now that it is really the end, nor will we until next fall, 
when we shall stay at home instead of packing those hated 
trunks to return to dear old Rogers. Mildred Moses. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In football, team work is an essential. No individual 
however brilliant a player he may be, can win a game without 
the support of a capable team. If team work is essential in 
football is it not more so in a school paper? No editor however 
brilliant or willing can make a good school paper alone. Imagine 
if The Latest Hockey Game — My Trip to South Africa — What We 
Did Yesterday, and the “Heavy” were all written by the same 
person. No matter how we might enjoy the w T riter how tiresome 
would be the effect! 

Our “Splinters team” comprises nearly every girl in school 
who is assigned to some department of the magazine. If we 
would only feel ourselves personally responsible, every girl 
working cheerfully to do her part what a good magazine we 
would have. 

There are four types of people w r ho are in all schools and 
with whom every editor comes in contact; those who gladly do 
their best; those who are willing but say they can’t write; those 
whose feelings have been hurt because a past effort has 
been found “not available”; and those who haven’t time. 

The first class are a joy and pleasure to all concerned. 
While perhaps their first attempt at writing up an event isn’t a 
complete success they are willing to try again. Then they don’t 
disappoint the worried editor at the last minute. 

The second class really are eager and anxious to do their 
part and their excuse that they can’t write themes is a sincere 
one. However the thing they fail to realize is that themes are 
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not what Splinters wants. The more informal the article, the 
more of one’s personality it expresses, that much more interesting 
will it be. Girls who write home and describe our school enter- 
tainments certainly without any fear, quake and tremble at the 
very suggestion of writing up the same experience for Splinters. 
The fact that it is to be published, to shine forth indelibly in 
black and white, seems to have a paralyzing effect on their 
minds and consequently if they do write it the result is a stilted 
and uninteresting statement of facts, strongly suggesting the 
newspaper method of writing up “the latest function.” Ever 
in their minds while writing is present the ghostly spectre of a 
theme banishing originality and informality. 

The third class are those who refuse on the grounds of 
previous criticism. Probably once before they had written 
something which was not accepted and ever afterwards they 
refuse to make another effort. In all probability the second 
thing they attempted would be successful, for they would then 
have more idea of what was expected of them. However the 
first blast of adverse criticism was too much for them, their 
tender pride was outraged. 

Then there are those who profess to be willing, sometimes 
even eager to write, however their stumbling block is the fact 
that they haven’t time. This certainly is the feeblest of all 
excuses. If one takes the trouble to think about it, it is the 
busy girl who goes in for things, is enthusiastic, eager, and 
always has loads to do, who is willing to do her share for the 
paper. No, lack of time is usually the excuse of those who are 
merely lazy. 

Now Splinters has had in the past very good support, 
there have been those of us who were fond of the emotional, 
those who did nice little “pink and whites,” as a former editor 
dubbed them, and a few who have been really witty. 

We are rather proud of our past, we quite frequently refer 
to it and now we must live up to it. The editors are going to do 
their best, but that isn’t enough, we must all aspire to belong 
to the first class. Why can we not imagine that we are all 
budding geniuses, and stranger things have happened — perhaps 
we will even develop a few. Katharine Kessinoer. 


THE GLEANERS. 


We see them stooping in the harvest field, 

Plucking the last grains from the reapened soil, 

Low figures, women in the glimmer light 
Of afternoon, fast merging into night, — 

In patient consecration to their toil. 

We see the brown, bare earth. What can it yield? 

The reapers all have gone, yet incomplete 
The task is, since as ever it remains 
For faithful hands to pick the scattered grains 
After the gamering of golden wheat. 

So, as the sun sets, they are there revealed 
Laboring on until the field is clean 
Of every bit the scythe has missed before. 

And thus, they add unto their portion, more. 

We mean this only when we say “They glean.” 

Gwendolen Perry. 


A NEED OF THE DAY. 


An idea, an idea, my kingdom for an idea! I was surely at 
one of those desperate crises when a situation is to be met, and 
there is no means of doing it. I had merely been asked to write 
an article, but as the eleventh hour drew near, prospects seemed 
hopeless, for the article was surely of the indefinite variety. I 
racked my brain for an idea, but the brain was barren, empty, 
void, unproductive, or any other hollow sounding adjective that 
could be supplied. And my sinking heart — well, you have 
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studied in physiology how one organic ailment may bring on 
another. What a serious condition I was in, and all for the lack 
of an idea! “For the want of a nail the battle was lost.” For the 
want of an idea the girl was lost, and tragic was the feeling 
thereof. 

Oh, in this air-ship, slot-machine age, when new wonders 
are unfolded day by day, how admirable a device it would be, 
which could turn out brain power for the nation, in such calam- 
ities as this! Why not? Almost every other fine thing has 
been invented. You are hungry on a street corner. Here is a 
wooden box. Zip! in goes your nickel, eat and be merry. Time 
hangs heavy at a railroad station. You are amused by finding 
out how much you weigh, or some other interesting fact. You 
are bored on some tiresome steamer. Another inanimate thing — 
transfer a cent from your pocket into the slot of it, and hear a 
pretty tune. In brief, you are hungry and satiated, bored and 
amused, dull and inspired, be it in the form of Tu-lu gum, a 
caramel packed in a tinfoil square, or the strains of the Blue 
Danube Waltz. The slot machine fills the need, and fills up 
with coin. Now how fine if in the moments when one’s genius 
has gone on a vacation, if one might walk up to a system of this 
sort, put in a nickel and — out would flop a little idea, closely 
wrapped in happy thoughts and tied not too extricately in 
flimsy pink ribbon. What a device this would be and how rich 
would grow the corporation of stockholders! Our brains would 
get so fertile, our pocket books so flat that all the caramel 
machines would fail — but what a good thing for our digestion ! 

We should pity the poor doctors going into bankruptcy. 
Then we should have so many ideas that all the “Ladies’ Home 
Journals,” the “Modern Priscillas,” the “New Ideas” and the 
“Home Companions” would go out of publication. Sad as it 
would be, the “lady from Philadelphia,” and the “plain country 
woman” would fade away. Yet we cannot regret health at the 
doctor’s expense, nor postage stamps saved from advice corre- 
spondence. 

I think of the changes that would take place if one of these 
wonders was to be introduced into Rogers Hall. Suppose we 
stuck one up by the store in which the twelve cent blank books 
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and pads are sold. I can just picture the waiting line that would 
lead up to it mornings. First there would be a grand rush among 
the girls of English. A borrowing of nickels from one another to 
get ideas for their daily themes. Then a College Prep., bored 
to death with Caesar, would step up and put in five cents. Soon 
she would be discovered with a synonym dictionary. Then the 
tiresome repetition, “Under the leadership of this wretched one, 
they took up arms, and went to war,” would be made charming 
by a new version, as, “Under the pshawltic of this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, they took up their knuckle-dusters and went to 
tom-tom.” In the midst of an examination when it is never a 
case of “those that know nothing, fear nothing” a girl would 
fling down her inky pen and go for one of those prize ideas. But 
I am afraid to think of what would happen to the always needed 
spending money. For most of us would patronize it a good 
deal. Our generosity would suffer. I see that we would not 
often indulge in yellow chrysanthemums for our hockey captain. 
I, for one, even though Christmas is coming, would put in my 
last nickel. Gwendolen Perry. 


FOUR ROOMS BELOW THE CHURCH. 


One afternoon while in Rome, we visited among other 
places the church of Santa Maria dei Cappuccini. After looking 
over the church, which is very much like many others, our guide 
told us to follow him down some stairs. 

We did so, and found ourselves in the crypt of the church, 
where formerly the monks had been buried. 

Passing through this room we came to a door, which, our 
guide told us, was the first of four rooms containing the bones 
of over four thousand monks. What a sight! I can easily 
believe that what our guide told us was true! 

Bones hanging from the ceiling in chains, with skulls 
fastened at the end! Bones made into frames and hung on the 
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wall! Bones piled together to make tables! Bones grouped in 
different designs to decorate the wall! and whoever arranged 
them, went so far as to make a curtain of bones, something 
after the style of our Indian bamboo curtains, to hang between 
the doors of the rooms. Of course the curtain was caught back, 
so that it need not be handled every time one passed through 
the door, but still it was so low that I hit one string, and the 
rattle made the shivers run up my spine! 

In one of the rooms was a stone coffin in which the skeleton 
of the monk last buried here was to be seen ! 

Skulls placed on the tables and on every available spot, 
some fastened to the walls, and guarding the coffin and doors 
added to the “creepy feeling’’! Interesting, yes! but we were 
indeed glad when the guide turned back and led us out again 
into the daylight. 

Agnes Tibbetts. 


THE BLIND. 


It was a dull, grey morning without a chance of future 
clearness, and with a smoky fog in the air that enveloped even 
the nearer objects and gave them a strange unwieldy aspect. 
There was no background, no distance, that was as completely 
shut off, as if a curtain had been lowered in front of it. Once 
in a while a drop of water would fall from an overladen leaf, 
proof of the night’s downpour. 

There was a wet, tarry smell from the sidewalks, and as Miss 
Rhoda opened the little shop window she sniffed it with a half 
petulant grimace. 

“Another rainy day,” she said to herself, “laws, how I hate 
’em, I can’t see out no more than if I was blind, if I was blind,” 
she repeated the words hesitatingly, and stood twisting a fold 
of her knitted shawl between her finger and thumb. 
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“I might be blind and nobody’d know no different, I’m so 
awful sick of measurin’ and a measurin’ and countin’ and a 
countin’ a little bit of tea or two, three yards of calico. Some- 
times seems though I’d just have to give up. But it ain’t 
because I can’t do it, it’s just because I get so sick of it all.” 

The little shop bell tinkled sharply and Miss Rhoda settled 
her spectacles and turned to greet her customer. It was one of 
the neighbors after sugar, and as she waited she gossiped with 
the delight born of living in a tiny village. 

‘‘Marcella Burbank’s gone to Watertown to the Old Ladies’ 
Home. She’d got to be real deaf, couldn’t hear ’tall ’less you 
hollered at her. Amos says it’s less costly to have her at the 
Home than to keep her up at the house. 1 guess she’s real happy 
about it, but if I was Amos Burbank I should feel sort of queer 
’bout sendin’ my mother off like that.” 

Miss Rhoda measured out the sugar and tied it up before 
replying. 

‘‘I dunno, if she wanted to go, I don’t see why not, and I 
heard tell she did. She ain’t got nothin’ to do but rest, just sit 
there and rest.” 

The neighbor picked up her package and made ready to go. 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, ‘‘she had a hard life, Marcella did, I 
guess she’s glad enough to rest.” 

Miss Rhoda nodded. She took off her spectacles and held 
them up polishing them with the corner of her black silk apron. 

“ Somethin’s the matter with them glasses, don’t seem to fit 
me like they used to, I don’t see so well nowadays.” 

The woman nodded. ‘‘Better get some new ones,” she 
answered, and the door banged behind her. 

A rush of blood flooded Miss Rhoda’s face and the hot 
shameful tears filled her eyes. For the first time in her life she 
was confronting a lie, a lie told apparently without reason, and 
as she herself could see, a lie that brought no relief in its telling. 
She sat down beside the low window and picked up her sewing, 
somehow she never could sit down without sewing nowadays. 
There was always something to be done. The thought came to 
her, what if she didn’t have to do anything but rest, like Marcella. 
Marcella never worked any harder than she did, and never had 
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a harder life, and yet she was in the Home with nothing to do 
but sit still all the rest of her life, just because she was deaf. 
Then came the recurring thought of the lie, if that was true she 
could go to the Home like Marcella and never have to cut calico 
or measure sugar again. But then it wasn’t true — she could 
earn her own living, and as long as she could do that the Old 
Ladies’ Home had no place for her. 

For a long time she sat there looking out at the dripping 
trees and the glistening sidewalks, then she began to talk to 
herself in a half frightened way, mumbling over the words and 
hurrying as if in fear that someone would hear her. 

“I dunno’s a big lie’s any worse’n a little one. I guess 
there’s a certain amount of happiness cornin’ to us all. I ain’t 
had my share, not all of it, and if it’s cornin’ by livin’ in the 
Home, I guess I’ve got a right to it. But I ain’t blind and it’s 
livin’ a lie, and it ain’t like I was livin’ it just a little while, I got 
to live it all the rest o’ my days. But I wouldn’t have to cut 
no more calico, nor sew no more buttonholes, nor measure no 
more tea ’n’ molasses.” 

All day long she thought about it as she waited on the few 
customers, and as she sat by the window sewing. When at 
last the clock struck six and the long wet day was over, she 
folded the bolts of calico, put away her sewing, and closed the 
shop for the night, with a sad little determined frown between 
her eyes. 

All through supper she thought about it, about Marcella 
with nothing to do, and about the morrow with the same round 
of duties, and about the little shop. After supper was over she 
sat down at the table and with trembling fingers drew a sheet of 
paper toward her. 

‘‘It won’t hurt to write it, anyhow,” she whispered. ‘‘I 
needn’t send it, I’ll just write it to see how it would look if it 
was true. I’d better make the letters kind o’ stragglin’ so’s 
it’ll be more real like.” 

For half an hour she wrote with the light of the kerosene 
lamp falling full on the paper, and at last it was done; her 
pitiful petition for a home and rest ‘‘on account of my eyes 
failin’ real fast.” ‘‘I needn’t send it, if I don’t want to, but I 
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may as well walk up to the post office and see if there’s a paper 
or anything for me.” So she wrapped a scarf around her head 
and holding the letter close against her breast, she started out. 

In half an hour she was back again, empty handed and with 
her face drawn and white. She closed the door behind her, 
drew- her chair close to the stove and sat down. For a long time 
she sat there without moving, and when at last she took the lamp 
and went to her room, it was far in the night. “Well,” she 
thought as she crept into bed, “I guess it ain’t no use for me to 
pray. I’m goin’ to do it, and the letter’s gone, but it’s livin’ a 
lie, it’s livin’ a lie and I guess I’m goin’ to get my punishment 
knowin’ that, but I’ve put my hand to the plow and I ain’t 
goin’ to turn back.” 

The few days that followed were the hardest Miss Rhoda 
had ever lived, for to her with her long life of rigid truthfulness 
the lie was a sin, unforgivable, and one which even repentance 
could not help. Again and again to the kindly neighbors and to 
her customers she repeated painstakingly, the news that her eyes 
seemed to be botherin’ her some this year, and that she was 
kind o’ worried ’bout ’em, till the whole village knew r and talked 
about it. 

On the third day the shop did not open. Miss Rhoda was 
waiting, waiting alone in the back parlor, for the doctor was 
coming from the Home to see her. She wondered if he would 
know about the lie, if he could tell right off that she wasn’t 
blind, that her eyes w r ere as good as ever. 

Time passed very slowly that morning and she had counted 
the bunches of yellow roses on the wall paper over and over. 
Five down and nine across, five down and nine — the shop bell 
rang sharply and Miss Rhoda started, her face flushed and she 
hesitated for a moment, then she opened the door and stood 
looking at the tall man who stood there. 

He smiled at her, and she noted that his face was kind. 

“Maybe he won’t find out it ain’t true,” she thought. “If 
he does maybe I could tell him, I guess he would understand, 
he looks real kind.” Then, “Won’t you come in?” she said. 
“I guess you’re the doctor from the Home, ain’t ye?” 
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The doctor smiled. “Yes,” he answered. It was a pitiful 
case, he thought, but he was used to pitiful cases. 

“It seems to be your eyes?” Miss Rhoda nodded, the lie 
had become easier now. For some time the doctor talked to 
her, gently asking about her life, and gradually coming to under- 
stand much of the case. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I think the Home is the best place 
for you. Can you get ready to go back with me?” 

Miss Rhoda nodded. She pulled her bonnet from the 
shelf, and put on her worn black gloves. The neighbors would 
do the rest, she knew. Then ready for the journey, she came 
into the back room again, and sat down on the edge of a chair, 
with her hands clasped hard in her lap, for fear he rvould see 
how they trembled. 

“It’s most time w r e was goin’ ain’t it?” she asked, and was 
surprised to hear how her voice faltered over the words. 

“I think so, for we won’t have any too much time as it is,” 
he answered, and with the air of a cavalier he led her down 
the steps, and towards her new home and rest. 

All the way in the train Miss Rhoda was very silent. She 
wondered how it was that the doctor had not found out that 
it was all a lie, and what they would do if they found out that 
she could see as well as anyone. 

“Anyhow, I’ll get a little rest, but I’ll have to be dreadful 
careful not to let ’em find out.” 

Her journey’s end. She had so wondered what it would be 
like, and at the sight of the big grey house, the stifling feeling 
of fear and the shameful knowledge of the lie all came back to 
her. 

Her room was large and sunny with an atmosphere of 
peace about it that seemed to cling to everything, from the 
picture of Christ above the bed to the simple dainty furnishings. 
Miss Rhoda sat down in the rocking chair, and looked about 
her. Suddenly the hot tears began to roll down her cheeks 
and her i hands clenched. 

“Oh if I was only home, if I only had some right to be 
here, but I ain’t. I’m just livin’ a lie, makin’ up somethin’ that 
ain’t so at all.”. 
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There was a step in the hall, and she gasped in a painful 
effort to regain her self control. The door opened slowly and 
Marcella entered. 

“My, it’s nice to have you here, Rhody,” she said, “but 
I’ve got some real bad news for you. I guess perhaps you’d 
better wait till you feel more rested than you now do, hadn’t 
you?” 

She spoke with the labored clearness of the deaf, and in a 
peculiar monotone, and to Miss Rhoda it seemed that she would 
never finish speaking. 

“No, tell me now,” she said, “I’d better know.” 

Marcella sat down in the little cane seated chair, and rocked 
back and forth slowly. 

“It’s about your eyes, Rhody, don’t take it too hard, but 
the doctor says that you’re goin’ to be pretty blind. I guess 
you won’t be able to work none. Beats me to see how you kept 
up so long as you did, but the doctor did say that they’d go all 
at once. He says you’ll be able to see some, if you’re real care- 
ful, but you can’t use ’em none for work. You take it easy 
now Rhody, and I’ll come back and see you after a little while. 
Maybe you’d rather think it over.” 

Miss Rhoda nodded and as the door closed behind Marcella, 
she flung herself on her knees beside the bed. 

“Thank God it ain’t a lie after all, it ain’t a lie.” 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


A VISIT TO A COAL MIRE. 


Our train stopped at a little “out of the way place,” just 
the kind of a place one would expect to find near a coal mine. 
The only buildings in view "were the little frame house which 
served as a station, and the boarding house on the other side 
of the railroad track. In the background I saw a building 
like a water tank only higher, built over a railroad switch. Upon 
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going nearer there could be seen the spiral steps, the only means 
of reaching the landing, except through the coal shoot, which 
was a large square hole in the floor through which the coal was 
dumped into the empty cars standing below. 

This building seemed to be the coal station for the mine 
was at the other side of the river, back in the hills, which came 
down to the water’s edge. Across the river and about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet above it connecting the mine with the coaling 
station, was stretched a heavy iron cable. Upon this hung 
the coal buckets, heavy iron affairs, holding hundreds of tons 
of coal. They were loaded at the weighing station, which 
was a short distance from the entrance to the mine, and then 
sent across the river, weighed again and dumped into the cars. 

We crossed the river and when we got to the top of the 
hill, the small, one-story frame houses of the miners could be 
seen standing in rows, like so many peas in a pod. The mine 
goes straight into the hill and it seemed hard to believe that so 
much coal came out of the small opening which we saw. 

Having heard that we were coming, half the miners were 
out to greet us when we reached the mine, and standing patiently 
waiting, was an old mule with one of his eyes covered. This 
was done so that he would be easier to drive and not be balky. 
He was hitched, or more truly, connected with a low, flat car, 
onto which we piled. The miner who was to drive the mule, 
put on his cap with the torch on the front of it, gave several of 
us miner’s lamps, told the mule to “get up,” and off we started, 
where, we did not know, but it seemed into the very middle of 
the earth. The entrance was low and many times we were told 
to “juke, or you’ll bump your head on the rafters,” which in 
an ordinary vocabulary means “lean forward, please, or your 
coiffure will become disarranged by coming in contact with the 
framework in the mine.” We passed many places which seemed 
to have wooden doors in front and a lot of wood around. The 
miner told us these were the “gobs,” or the rooms where the 
slack was put. 

Every once in a while we could hear noises, which sounded 
like distant knocking, but they were the miners digging coal in 
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some of the rooms. There were innumerable side tracks and 
it occurred to me that it would be very easy to get lost. 

Soon we could hear more distinct noises, which grew louder 
and louder as we reached the main room where the miners were 
working. This room was quite large and the walls were all of 
coal, black and shiny, lying in folds. 

Most of the miners had picks and shovels, but several of 
them showed us a new machine that had been invented recently 
for digging coal. It took only a few men to operate it and 
dug the coal faster than a person could, and had the great 
advantage of not becoming fatigued. 

As I was examining some of the coal, suddenly I heard a 
dreadful noise, which seemed all the louder because of the 
stillness of the mine. It sounded as though a great whirlwind 
had come right into the room. I turned around but there was 
nothing unusual to see, yet the noise still seemed to fill 
the room. The first thing I thought of was gas, and I momen- 
tarily expected to hear an explosion, to see the walls collide, 
the roof fall in and I fully expected we all would die there 
and be buried deep in the hill. I could not understand 
why the others seemed so calm in the face of such danger, when, 
just as suddenly as it came, the noise ceased and they all laughed 
at me for being afraid, but I would not care to live that moment 
over again. It seemed that pipes had recently been put in the 
mine for the purpose of conveying fresh air to the miners. There 
was an arrangement by which it could be turned on and off and 
they had simply turned it on to show us what a good thing it 
was. 

After this we went to inspect several of the rooms and 
watch the digging, but I was glad when we again were on the 
car and could see the faint light of day through the opening, 
which grew steadily larger as we approached it. 

Millicent Painter. 


RED’S GIRL. 


Jackson looked over from his comfortable place on the 
divan to where “Shorty” sat cramming for a trigonometry final, 
his six feet two of brawn and muscle bent over a study table. 
Jackson yawned, and lazily knocked the ashes from his pipe 
onto the floor. He didn’t see any use of studying, so why 
should his roommate study? On the strength of this argument 
he sat up, stretched, put his pipe in his pocket, and picking up 
a nice, large, soft pillow, aimed it carefully at Shorty’s head 
and let it fly. Before the disturbed Shorty could administer 
a suitable revenge, the door opened and in walked a tall, good- 
looking chap, commonly known as Handsome. 

“Well, fellows!” he announced, dropping into the nearest 
chair, “I’ve come to tell you Red’s latest.” 

“Oh, gee,” drawled Jackson,” hope he hasn’t done anything 
worse than usual.” 

Shorty grunted and closed the trigonometry book with a 
slam, clearly seeing that there was no more studying for him 
that night. 

“Well,” said Handsome impressively, “he is going to have 
a girl down for the junior prom!” Then he leaned back and 
watched the effect. 

“A what!” gasped Shorty; Jackson was speechless. 

“A girl,” repeated Handsome calmly, “what do you usually 
have down for junior prom?” 

“Well this is too much,” declared Jackson, after he had 
partially recovered from his astonishment. “Red, the only 
fellow on record who is really afraid of anything in petticoats! 
I can’t conceive of it. Why, I’ve known that kid to go two 
blocks to save the trouble of speaking to a girl, and only yester- 
day — ” 

“But wait,” interrupted Handsome, “until you hear who 
the girl is.” He paused. . “It is Miriam Highland.” 
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“Well — I’ll — be — hanged,” said Shorty; and he vainly tried 
to associate Miriam, — dainty, vivacious little Miriam, with 
big, awkward, lisping Red. 

“You see,” continued Handsome, “Highland and I got 
into an argument about Red. I said that nothing could ever 
make him like girls, and he said he bet ten dollars that he had 
a cousin (Miriam is his cousin you know), who could make 
anyone like girls. I told him I would take him up, if there was 
any way of proving it. So in some way he persuaded Red to 
take her, though Heaven only knows how he did it. Isn’t that 
rich?” and he chuckled delightedly. 

“But how’re you going to work it?” asked Shorty who was 
still unconvinced. 

“Well, of course, Red isn’t to know anything of the bet. 
You see Highland asked him to take her as a favor. Said all 
the other jellows had someone, but me, and of course my foot 
isn’t well enough for me to dance yet. And I am appointed as 
a committee of one to keep an eye out for them and report 
proceedings.” 

“Nice job for you, Handsome,” said Shorty. “If I remember 
correctly, you and Miriam ” 

But Handsome paid no attention to this interruption and 
continued, “We’ve got Red’s programme fixed for nine dances 
with her. And after the dance we’ll have a little party in my 
room, and find out incidentally just what Red thinks of girls 
in general, and Miriam Highland in particular. I know High- 
land has a sure thing on this bet, but it’s going to be worth the 
price.” 

During the six days following before the prom, everyone 
bothered Red about his girl until he was nearly frantic. On the 
day she was to arrive, Handsome went into Red’s room and 
found him struggling with a necktie. 

“Getting excited old man?” inquired Handsome, “you 
have two hours before train time you know.” 

At this Red turned on him, his face the color of his hair, 
his big blue eyes blinking. “You make me tired, you — you — ” 

“But my dear boy,” began his tormenter. 
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“Oh shut up! Can’t you thee I’m ready to kill thomeone 
in a minute? I’d rather sthudy than meet that train.” And 
he jerked the tie off and began madly rummaging for another. 

“If you can be calm a minute maybe I could help you out — 
I might even offer to meet her train — ” and he glanced casually 
at the ceiling. 

Red wheeled about. “Would you?” he cried, the frown 
disappearing from his face. 

“I might — ” said Handsome, “on one condition.” 

The frown reappeared on Red’s countenance. “I might 
have known it,” he grumbled, as he continued his search. 

“But wait until you hear the condition and you may be 
glad,” said Handsome. 

“Oh, I know you,” Red answered, “but leth’s have the 
condition.” 

Handsome went over and whispered for a long time in Red’s 
ear. When he had finished, Red slapped him on the shoulder 
and said, “Tho thath’s how it sthands ith it. You just bet I’ll 
accepth the condition.” And they shook hands on it. 

“But don’t forget to keep it dark,” was Handsome’s parting 
injunction as he disappeared out the door. 

That night after the first dance Red and Miriam disappeared, 
and when it was reported around that they were sitting out the 
rest of the nine dances, everyone decided that Red was surely 
smitten. If anyone noticed that Handsome was absent for 
those dances, they knew that he was getting in some good work, 
and they planned to have some fun with Red up in Handsome’s 
room after the dance. Things did not seem to work out as they 
had expected, however. When the dance was over and they 
were all assembled and started to tease Red about the nine 
dances, he refused to get fussed. 

“Well what do you think of girls now, Red?” asked Jackson 
casually. 

Red shrugged his shoulders. “Oh just about the thame,” 
said he carelessly. “The only thing I can think of when anyone 
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mentions them is, ‘Oh my deah, — perfectly wondahful.’ ” And 
he gave Handsome a long, sly wink. 

“But how about the nine dances?” asked Jackson. 

“Great! Athk Handsome.” 

And the bet was called off. Erla C. Dorn. 


HER FIRST CALLER. 


“The Baby” surveyed the note disconsolately, her eyes 
wandering from the dainty monogram to the “Cordially yours, 
Marion Foster.” Carefully she laid it down on her desk only to 
pick it up and read again that note from an old friend of her 
mother’s, asking if her son might call on Marjorie the following 
Saturday afternoon. 

She glanced down at her long, thin, bloomer-clad legs and 
sighed; it was almost impossible to get one’s mind keyed to a 
caller, when one had just come in from hockey. Besides, when 
you were only eleven and it was your first, and in boarding 
school too. “The Baby” couldn’t help giving a little preliminary 
shiver at these appalling circumstances. 

Not that she was afraid of boys. Unconsciously she held 
her head higher, giving her two braids an impatient shake. 
She’d like to see any girl throw straighter, or play a better game 
of marbles, or even fight for that matter. The latter thought 
brought a rueful smile, for that last fight brought up unpleasant 
memories of a black eye and a swollen nose. Only a week before 
she was to leave for school, too, and she could still hear her 
mother’s lectures on how unladylike it was to fight with boys, 
and what would they think of a girl coming to boarding school 
with a black eye. 

Probably Reginald Foster would be shocked. Reginald — 
Ugh! She could just see him mincing along, probably his nurse 
would bring him, and how the older girls would laugh. “Sissy 
boy, Sissy boy,” she hissed scornfully. But the study bell put 
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“Sissy boy’’ out of her mind, for there were more pressing 
troubles at hand. 

How the rest of that week did fly! “The Baby” even 
hated to have those detested Latin recitations pass, for each 
moment brought nearer Saturday and Reginald. However, if 
Reginald was coming he must be entertained. “The Baby” 
wondered what one did with callers, boys were different things, 
one could play tennis with them. Oh there were hundreds of 
things to do, but a caller — they probably would want to look at 
pictures or do something that wouldn’t muss their clothes. 

That evening after dinner “the Baby” carefully examined 
the drawing room table for any sign of an album. However her 
search was futile, and in two moi'e days Reginald would appear 
and there would be actually nothing for him to do. Perhaps 
he’d cry! That alarming thought added fresh zest to her search 
and she finally succeeded in finding a book with pictures of 
queer looking people, which she carried to her room for safe 
keeping. 

At night lunch Friday evening “the Baby” hearing the word 
caller mentioned attached herself to the two girls who were 
speaking, interrupting the thrilling news that Bob was coming 
up from New Haven. 

“Do you ever walk ’em Grace?” 

“Walk what child?” 

“The Baby’s” chin assumed a loftier tilt. “The Baby” was 
bad enough, but to be called “the child” was simply unendurable, 
and before she could get even a morsel of information as to the 
proper treatment of callers, Grade’s chum with aid of a bottle 
of olives, secured her entire attention. 

The last ray of hope was that perhaps it would rain but as 
“the Baby” looked up at the cloudless sky that hope seemed 
very remote. There never was a brighter Saturday, and “the 
Baby” enviously watched the favored beings who not troubled 
by Reginalds, started off on a “bacon bat.” 

Immediately after lunch “the Baby” seized her tennis 
racket and the balls, and started forth to find a partner for 
tennis. She must fortify her spirit with something before 
Reginald arrived, for think of the hundreds of uninteresting 
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pictures at which she would be compelled to gaze for Reginald’s 
sake. She smiled complacently at the divan in the drawing 
room, where safe from the gaze of any other girl with a caller 
were the pictures! Of course it was selfish, but it wasn’t for her 
own sake. She detested looking at pictures. 

Xo partner for tennis was to be found, the girls were either 
embroidering or playing bridge and “the Baby” was just turning 
back to the House in despair, when the gate behind her opened 
and a boy in knickerbockers appeared swinging a tennis racket 
in one hand, and holding a half eaten apple in the other. “The 
Baby’s” gasp of amazement at seeing one of those creatures within 
forbidden grounds didn’t appear to disconcert the “Boy” in the 
least, for with a laugh he said “Aren’t you Marjorie Pell? I’m 
Reg Foster. Didn’t Mother tell you I was coming?” 

“You’re not the caller,” “the Baby” gasped. 

“The what! — no I’m Reg Foster I told you. Say, that’s a 
bully tennis racket you’ve got there. Come on and have a 
game.” 

Too startled to protest “the Baby” followed after 
“the Boy”; the image of “Reginald the caller” forever laid at 
rest by “Reg the Boy.” Katharine Kessixger. 
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SKETCHES. 


PAN, O PAN. 

The moon hangs low in the cloudless sky, 

Pan, 0 Pan. 

And the sound of your pipes is clear, and high, 

Pan, 0 Pan. 

You sing the songs that will never die, 

The hum of the bee and the pine tree’s sigh 
And the breath of the wind when rain is nigh, 

Pan, O Pan. 
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Your songs lie deep in the heart of men 
And memories old return again, 

Pan, O Pan. 

We dream once more of the forest glen 

With its tinkling spring and its sweet wood den, 

That woo us away from the strifes of men, 

Pan, O Pan. Hazelle Sleeper. 


at RECESS. 

Every day, just as soon as the mail has been given out at 
recess, there is one wild rush for outdoors and the apple tree. 
A stranger coming to “Rogers” w’ould think that there was 
just one apple tree in the grounds instead of many, but to the 
girls that one is better than any of the others. Those who get 
there first have the advantage of first choice, and all too soon do 
the apples disappear. 

Then the girls who can throw the straightest and can climb 
the tree, are most popular, and pretty soon a shower of apples 
come raining down upon the ones eagerly waiting for them. 
Just about the time you are enjoying your apple the bell rings, 
and I am afraid Mr. Fletcher would not exactly approve of the 
way the apples are finished. Millicent Painter. 


A TRAVELLING EXPERIENCE. 

We were going from Hamburg to Berlin, when, at a small 
station on the way, a healthy looking German with a well curled 
mustache thrust his head into our compartment, to see if there 
was any spare room therein. Not being used to such surliness 
we told him that there was still one vacant seat which he might 
have. Without a word of gratitude he beckoned to the husky 
porter to heap his luggage up into our compartment, which 
was already very crowded. When the porter had piled about 
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four clumsy pieces of luggage into the tiny space, the whistle 
signaled for the train to start. 

As soon as the train was in motion the German took out a 
huge twelve inch pipe, and with puffs long and rhythmic he 
filled the compartment with whirls of smoke. Feeling uncom- 
fortable my mother opened the window, but he told her with 
pantomimic gestures, that he would catch cold and so the 
window must be closed. 

At the next station the train stopped two minutes and 
our friend hurriedly stumbled over our feet and parcels to the 
window, which he now quickly raised, to give fifteen phennigs 
to a little boy, in exchange for an enormous mug of Pilsner 
beer. After he had greedily quaffed the contents he stumbled 
back over us, and seating himself again, crossed his legs in a 
lazy, carefree manner. 

At first his manner greatly amused us, but being constantly 
inconvenienced, by the time we had reached Berlin, we were 
completely exasperated by it, and it -was a relief for us to get 
off the train and away from the objectionable creature. 

Esther M. Loveman. 


MIMETTE. 

She was a small girl with that stolid patience in her face 
so characteristic to the French Canadian, and as her plump 
brown fingers flew among- the briars and she filled her pail, she 
chattered to her companion. 

I went down to Pierre’s las’ night, to hear him play de 
fiddle. Fie play lak one madman that Pierre, all dose ting what 
I hear since I could walk, soun’ lak new ting w’en he play. He 
call dat fiddle Mimette, I don’ know w’y, I tink maybe he don’ 
know, either. All de men off de logs come up to de house to hear 
him. Jules say, dat w’en Mimette sing way down in her t’roat, 
you know, lak dis, he say she sing lak a man he hear sing at 
Quebec, all soft noises in her voice, till you w^ant to cry lak a 
baby, but you den’ know w’at for. Pierre say Mimette won’ 
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sing for nobody else lak she does for him. Maybe that so, I 
don’ know. 

Then after Pierre make us all feel so sad, he play lak our 
friend and all de men dance and Mimette sing way up in de 
top of her voice, so gay. Pierre he say dat a man tol’ him he 
would get money to play in Quebec, but Pierre he tol’ him dat 
all de voice of Mimette would die in de city. Pierre he say dat 
Mimette’s voice is de great big pine trees and de woods up here 
in Canada, and de little birch all de tarn makin’ music. 

Sometimes Pierre laugh and mak funny noises on de fiddle 
so it soun’ lak ol’ Mere Babitte all drawn up and cracked, and 
somehow it soun’ bent over lak she is, too, an den he say dat 
Mimette talk to him and tell him tings. Jules he asked him 
w’at Mimette say w’en she talk lak M&re Babitte. But Pierre 
he laugh some more and say he don’ mean talk lak dat. He 
says she talk so no one else can hear, just to him. 

Pierre he ain’ ver’ good logger, and he’s talc life pretty 
easy, but Jules say, and Jules is de best logger in de crew, dat 
he would be twice so poor as Pierre if he could mak Mimette 
speak to de heart lak Pierre. Hazelle Sleeper. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE NEW GIRLS’ DANCE. 

The New Girls’ Dance was “the first social event of the 
season,” as it took place on the Saturday evening after our 
arrival at school. From a new girl’s point of view it was a bril- 
liant occasion. The old girls who were entertaining were in some 
confusion as to whose dance it was. Their committee, in fact, 
wrote “The Old Girls’ Dance” on a number of the nicely printed 
orders before they decided that it should be the New Girls’ 
Dance as the time was given in our honor. Those on the com- 
mittee arranged things beautifully. Though we got an idea 
about most of the details in advance, we were none the less 
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pleased when late in the afternoon a florist’s man was perceived 
entering the back gate, literally laden down with attractive 
long boxes. He came and went and the boxes were promptly 
despatched to the new girls. 

That evening we were ceremonially escorted by our part- 
ners to the gymnasium, a distance of about fifteen steps from 
the House or Hall. 

Each of the old girls took a new one, except in one case where 
two of them took the same girl. We carried roses or violets, 
the favors of our partners, and wore pinned on, our visiting 
cards with the name of our town and state (but not father’s 
occupation). This was a fine way of finding out who our part- 
ners and friends were, saved introduction, and left the question 
of age and a few little items of personal history to be talked 
about. 

The dance began. The old girls, in consistence with the 
role they were so gallantly acting, took the man’s part. We 
have since had little dances in the gym, but this time a pianist 
was supplied and all the girls were on the floor at once. It 
seemed that there never was such a crush nor such lively couples. 
The lloor was quickly strewn with dissected flowers and bits of 
their stems and leaves, a new way of preserving them in wax. 
We were all ready enough for the ice cream and macaroons 
which were served between dances. 

Some of the Day girls came for this celebration and I think 
before the evening was over the majority of us had met one 
another, though it was several days more before we got the 
names and addresses straightened out. I am sure the new 
girls enjoyed it, and hope that before long their appreciation 
will be proved. Gwendolen Perry. 


THE TRIP TO CONCORD AND LEXINGTON. 

If you have never been to Concord and Lexington, I am 
sure that you would love to hear about the trip which I took 
one day with nineteen other girls. Even if you have been there 
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you could not help but wish to hear about the lovely time which 
we had. I forgot to say that we were R-ogers Hall girls, and of 
course that was really the most important part of all. 

It was on the morning of October ninth, that a special car 
stopped at the front gate, and in a few minutes we were seated 
and on our way to Concord. Several members of the party, 
including myself, w T ere a trifle car sick, but of course we were 
very brave and pretended not to mind such trivial matters. We 
really had a most enjoyable ride, and it seemed but a short time 
before we reached Concord where two carriages met us and in 
which w r e were carried through the town and shown the different 
places of interest. Concord is an historical place, and, of course, 
all of us dearly loving our American history, quickly recognized 
the places which we had so long ago spent many hours of our 
valuable time in studying. Then, too, Concord brought back 
fond memories of our English work. As we passed the homes 
of our dear friends Hawthorne and Emerson, we felt very 
important and held ourselves with as much pride as though they 
had been there themselves to v»atch us pass. We were 
attracted by the beautiful home of Thoreau, but especially did 
we enjoy seeing the house where “Little Women” lived. As 
we alighted from the teams and walked up the narrow path to 
the old front door it almost seemed as though “Jo,” or “Beth,” 
must run out to greet us. But alas, they did not, and, as we 
wandered about the quaint old place, not a sign of life could be 
seen, or a noise heard, except for our own chattering which 
possibly some might have considered enough. 

After leaving here, we went through “Sleepy Hollow.” It 
was as silent and lonely as most cemeteries are, but one could 
not but be impressed by its unusual beauty. 

About this time a feeling of great happiness sprang up 
within us. Can you guess the x'eason for this? Why, the next 
thing on the programme was lunch, and if one may speak the 
truth, Rogers Hall girls are always ready to eat. Of course it 
is understood that this is due to the excellent climate in Lowell, 
and not to any selfishness on our part. At noon it w r as warm 
enough for us to sit out under a large tree by the Concord river 
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and it was here that we ate our lunch. It is needless for us to 
say that a lunch never tasted better. 

Early in the afternoon we started for Lexington. It was 
a perfect autumn day and as we traversed the country road, it 
seemed as though nature had especially arrayed herself for our 
benefit. The special place of interest in Lexington was the 
house in which Hancock and Adams were sleeping w r hen Paul 
Revere warned them of the approach of the English. A dear old 
lady opened the door for us, and showed us through the large 
rooms, pointing out as we went along the pieces of furniture 
which Adams had used, or some old relics of the Revolutionary 
war. Before leaving we registered in a book, at the request of 
the old lady. It was a fascinating old place and I am sure that 
all of us would liked to have sta\ cd much longer, had we been 
able to have taken the time. However, as it was growing late 
in the afternoon we left and went to spend a few minutes at the 
home of one of our schoolmates. We had such a delightful time 
there that I think all of us hated to leave, when Miss Freeman 
announced that it was time for our departure. 

At half past four our car met us and, before we could realize 
it, we were again sitting in our rooms, talking it all over. 

Lucretia H. Walker. 


THE DRAG RIDE TO ANDOVER. 

One Saturday in the last part of October, six of us girls 
with Miss Harrison went on a drag ride to Andover. It was a 
splendid day for a drive, not cold, but with a briskness in the 
air that sent the color to our cheeks and made us glad to be alive, 
so we started off in good spirits. After passing through the 
main street and the residential section we turned on to a country 
road which led through the woods brilliant with autumn foliage. 
Now and then we drove by farmhouses with little children in 
the front yard, who stopped playing to watch us pass, and even 
the men in the fields dropped their work long enough to stare 
curiously at the dragful of laughing and singing girls. 
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As we entered Andover, the girls who had never seen the 
Academy began to look eagerly for its buildings. We did not 
drive past the school, however, but turned around in front of it, 
so the girls could only see the main buildings and some of the 
dormitories. It was very quiet about the place for a boys’ 
school, but we soon learned that most of the students were 
attending a football game, which accounted for the unusual 
silence. Then we stopped at the drug store where we had the 
usual sodas and fudge ices before starting back. 

The drive home was much shorter than we wanted, and but 
for our beginning to feel hungry from the bracing air I think we 
would have wished it longer. Night had come and the electric 
lights were lit when we reached home, so we hurried to our 
rooms to dress for dinner, feeling that the afternoon had proved 
a success, and looking forward with pleasure to just such another 
drive. Madeline Smith. 


THE BACON BAT. 

There is nothing, I think, that impresses a new girl more 
than her first Bacon Bat. I, myself, was ignorant of what a 
Bacon Bat was, w’hen I started out one chilly Saturday morning, 
a few weeks ago, armed with a miniature pitchfork and a tin cup. 

We, for I was not the only one, had purchased these weapons 
at the five and ten cent store, early on this same eventful day, 
and I am sure we looked quite formidable as we waited, thus 
arrayed, for the car that was to take us into the country. We 
had first of all, however, supplied ourselves with provisions which 
were indeed most important. For what would a Bacon Bat be 
without them? Chops, sweet potatoes, coffee and bacon, I 
must not forget the bacon. As we were purchasing it the 
question arose whether it should be one pound or two. We of 
course thought that one would be amply sufficient, but luckily 
Miss Harrison knew better, for she remembered the effect of 
Bacon Bats on girls’ appetites from former experiences. So 
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when we left Low'ell some of us carried not only forks and cups 
but kettles and packages as w T ell. 

When we had gone a good way into the country, w r e got off 
the car and walked. It was not long before we found a suitable 
spot for building a fire and having our bacon picnic. Shortly 
Miss Harrison had us all employed in gathering wood, starting 
the fire or preparing the sandwiches. 

It was a cool October day on which one could appreciate a 
fire. Autumn is certainly the ideal season for Bacon Bats for 
then the air is more invigorating than in any other season. When 
the fire was lighted and the coffee kettle adjusted over it, most 
of us turned our attention to frying bacon. Our forks were 
made good use of, and it was not long before we were eating 
contentedly. Making coffee and roasting chops over an open 
fire is no easy matter, and if I were asked how we managed to do 
it, I would say — because it w r as in the atmosphere of the woods. 

Now, I know it is not discreet to notice girls’ appetites, but 
let me confide to you that there was hardly a thing left, — 
sandwiches, chops, marshmallow's, everything, the bacon in- 
cluded, disappeared with amazing rapidity. This too, I am 
sure was due to the atmosphere. Eating sw'eet potatoes and 
chops cooked over an open fire is not a very tidy proceeding, 
to say the least, and if we looked formidable before, I should 
hate to state what we were like after our meal, at any rate, we 
did not dare to face Low’ell again w'ith our forks, so left them 
behind. 

On our way home w r e stopped at the cider mill and “tried” 
the cider, perhaps “tried” it more than was good for us. After 
this w’e felt so energetic that we decided to walk back to Lowell, 
a distance of six miles. Now, most of us are not used to such 
strenuous exercise, but was it not again the atmosphere that 
helped us along? We reached home a little tired perhaps, but 
with a brand new' appetite. 

If my reader has never been on a Bacon Bat, my account 
w'ill not mean very much to her, but let me at least advise her, 
as one w r ho has had experience, to seize the next opportunity 
of going, that offers itself. Anna Kuttner. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

The girls in the Hall, House, and Cottage, had been thinking 
a great deal about whom they wanted for officers of their respec- 
tive houses, and of course when October the twenty-sixth came, 
everyone was very much excited as that was the day on which 
the elections took place. 

At the Hall, Kathryn Dyer was made president, at the 
House, Marion Kennedy was unanimously elected to hold that 
office, and the Cottage girls chose Dorothy Doster to be at the head 
of their house. The vice-presidents elected were Margaret 
Dice of the Hall and Lucy Pond of the House. The secretary 
and treasurer of the Hall was Marjorie Minton, of the House, 
Prudence Robinson and of the Cottage, Natalie Kemp. Mar- 
guerite Baldwin was made chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee at the Hall, with Kate Field and Marjorie Stanton as 
assistants, and at the House, Erla Bom was made chairman of 
that committee, to be assisted by Lilian Brown and Mary Holden. 
The following councilors were elected to aid the presidents in 
keeping order and informing the girls of different rules: Helen 
Edlefson, Sarah Baxter and Ruth Newton at the Hall; and 
Marjorie Miller and Helen Gallup at the House. 

Helen Gallup. 


THE COTTAGE St/PPER. 

One Sunday afternoon, the last of October, six of us girls 
were the objects of envy of all our friends for we were the fortu- 
nate ones who were invited to the Cottage supper that evening. 
Each Cottage girl had asked a friend, and as this was the first 
time a supper of this kind had been given, we were quite delighted 
at the prospect. 

We very informally arrived a full half hour beforehand, and 
were conducted into the cozy Cottage parlor, where we now and 
then would catch whiffs of tempting odors from the adjoining 
kitchen, which sharpened our appetites and aroused our expec- 
tations. Our hostesses were busy preparing the supper and 
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looked most domestic in their dainty white aprons, so we mean- 
w r hile played the piano, sang, and made ourselves quite at home. 
When the supper was brought in our expectations were surely 
realized, for there was delicious welsh raiebit, huge piles of olive 
sandwiches, grape fruit with cherries, fruit cake, tea and candied 
apricots, so we all comfortably seated ourselves about the room 
and commenced to do it justice. Everything disappeared even 
to the last sandwich, and the candied apricots which Miss 
Parsons had brought us from Boston were particularly popular. 
But like all good times, this one came to an end, and we said 
good night feeling that the Cottage girls were indeed charming 
hostesses. Prudence Robinson. 


THE FARRAR AND S AMAROFF CONCERT. 

Were we excited about going into Boston to hear Geraldine 
Farrar sing? No, I will have to admit that some of us were not, 
because, when we began to think it over, we had decided that the 
trip was going to make quite a hole in our monthly allowances. 
Nevertheless, our interest in it became more keen when we saw 
the hall, crowded with enthusiastic people, waiting for the 
concert to commence. 

After the orchestral selection, rvhich came first, Madame 
Samaroff played. It seemed almost impossible that such tones 
could be produced by her dainty hands. They seemed capable 
only of playing light, quick music, and it did not seem as if 
there was enough strength in them to bring forth some of the 
chords, which could be heard very distinctly, above the heavy 
music of the orchestra, that accompanied her. 

After Samaroff had finished playing, Geraldine Farrar took 
her place. It did not seem possible that this person was the 
great Farrar, of whom I had heard so much, for her gown of 
brilliant green velvet, and her headdress of green, w r ith two 
waving plumes of the same color, gave her an appearance which 
was odd, to say the least. 
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As soon as she commenced to sing, gowns of green, and 
peculiar headdresses were forgotten, and her audience thought 
only of her voice, which is beyond my powers of description. 
We all sat as if in a dream, and I am sure that not one eye in 
the audience left the singer’s face for an instant. Besides her 
voice she has the most charming manner that I have ever seen 
in any person. Her smile is fascinating, and even if her voice 
were not as wonderful or as well controlled as it is, I am sure 
that no one could help wishing to hear her sing, because of her 
personality. 

She sang in French, German, Italian, and for one of her 
encores, a sweet little English song. 

We were all so enthusiastic about her, that I am sure not 
one of us regretted having gone, even if it did necessitate being 
economical for a long time to come. Helen Brown. 


THE DRAG RIDE TO THE ANDOVER AND HARVARD GAME. 

Directly after luncheon on Saturday, October the eleventh, 
the drags arrived to take us over to Andover for the football 
game. It took three large sized drags to hold us all, for including 
Miss Freeman and Miss Harrison, who chaperoned the party, 
there must have been at least twenty-six of us. After we were 
all tucked in good and warm, and in some cases rather snugly, 
we started off. The ride over is a long one, but we amused 
ourselves by singing, and it didn’t seem but a little while before 
we found ourselves driving up the main street in Andover. When 
we arrived at the field, we were about a half hour early, so we 
had plenty of time to get comfortably seated. Our seats were 
on the Harvard side much to our dismay, for the majority of us 
were for Andover, and would have preferred to have sat in their 
seats; but as luck would have it, automobiles and drags were 
only allowed to drive in on the Harvard side. 

About three, the game started. Both teams seemed pretty 
well matched, neither scored until the last half when Harvard 
made a touchdown. 
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Between the halves, the Andover fellows gave a cheer for 
Rogers Hall which pleased us very much, and we tried to show 
our appreciation by clapping. 

After the game we climbed up into the drags again and 
started for home, arriving at school in time to dress for supper, 
and it being Saturday night, this was rather a more elaborate 
process for some of us than usual. Kate Field. 


the Hallowe’en entertainment. 

Such a motley assemblage as there was in the “gym” on 
Hallowe’en eve! The farmer and his wife with their two irre- 
sponsible youngsters, dainty chorus girls with devoted attend- 
ants, weird looking individuals who appeared to be going both 
ways at once, the always fascinating and mysterious fortune 
teller, a suffragette, the Billiken girls, the colored gentleman 
with his ever ready string of talk, attractive Japanese maidens, 
even monkeys and plump yellow pumpkins, all mingling together 
and chatting gaily as they moved about the brightly lighted 
room. 

Shortly after we had had time to penetrate and exclaim 
over our friends’ disguises, a decidedly stout and garrulous lady 
announced that the performance was about to commence, and 
by the effective use of her ever-ready mop succeeded in bringing 
the audience into a semblance of order, though Mary Jane and 
Percival would insist on exclaiming at everything that took 
their fancy. 

We first saw a dozen, amiable pumpkins, not the kind 
usually associated with Thanksgiving pies, but animated, cheer- 
ful ones, which bobbed and frisked about the stage in a manner 
quite surprising, when one considered their size. These human 
vegetables told us their woes in little couplets and some of these 
sounded quite natural, such as having a pain from overeating 
at Page’s. Then they gradually disappeared until but one 
remained, lonely and forlorn, and then this one, perceiving its 
plight also retreated. At our applause the “barker” arose and 
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thanked us, bowing, and taking the credit all to herself, and 
apparently much satisfied at our appreciation. The stage was 
then occupied by the Billiken girls who danced in to the music 
of a familiar tune, and proceeded to entertain us with a song 
composed chiefly of hits on different members of the audience, 
and the expressions of to-day. Perhaps the latter were more 
appreciated by the majority, for has anyone just happened to 
hear a girl exclaim lately, “My dear its simply wonderful!” 
After again thanking us for our applause, the interpreter who 
accompanied each announcement with original remarks of her 
own announced “A petite little Miss” who told some surprisingly 
bright stories for one so young in appearance. 

i' 

We next had the independent, and aggressive, suffragette 
who stated women’s rights in glowing terms, and declared that 
their first reform would be that the streets of Lowell were paved 
in such a manner as would benefit the present generation, which 
won our hearty approval. Her inducement to join their ranks 
was, that should we do this we could all be gowned as attractively 
as she, and considering her remarkable appearance it is to be 
wondered that we all did not become enthusiastic supporters of 
the suffragettes’ cause. The “Holland Kiddies” who then 
appeared were lots of fun’, and so were the trained monkeys 
in their clumsy attempts at jumping through hoops, and their 
queer chatterings. .. . • 1 ; 

The barker then firmly refused to let us see any more of 
the show for a while, but sent us to visit the fortune teller, and 
to eat of the good things with which a table was laden, so the 
time passed quickly until the commencement of the next act. 
This was a quartette composed of two shy maidens and their 
swains who were making their first public appearance, and 
sang some selections from the opera “Before the Flood.” Then 
we enjoyed the clog dances of the friendly coon who proclaimed 
himself “the only artist” in this line on the stage, and who 
received our enthusiastic applause, for which we were again 
thanked by the barker. The closing act was a pretty scene 
from “Madame Butterfly” which was artistically given, and 
we all felt sorry for the poor maiden who killed herself, but the 
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music starting up soon after we forgot her sorrows in a merry 
dance, and the time flew quickly, until the hour arrived when 
we were obliged to say a regretful good night. 

Prudence Robinson. 


ISADORA DUNCAN. 

Many of the girls who went with Miss Parsons on November 
fourth to see Isadora Duncan, had seen her before, and when 
everyone was ready to go, they were even more excited than the 
ones who were to see her for the first time. The first thing of 
course when we arrived in Boston, was to go to Huyler’s for 
candy and the inevitable fudge ice, and from there to Symphony 
Hall. 

Everyone laughed and chatted in low tones until the lights 
in the Hall were extinguished, and the orchestra played the first 
strains of Air Gai. An expectant hush fell over the audience, 
and Miss Duncan appeared, a slight, graceful figure in Grecian 
costume. The dances she gave were ones which she herself 
had composed in imitation of the ancient Greek dances, the 
gestures and motions fitting in perfectly with the tones and 
rhythm of the music. 

At first many of the girls were disappointed, but not for 
long. In the middle of the second dance — an imitation of the 
maidens of Chalkis playing at ball and knuckle-bones by the 
seashore — Miss Duncan came forward and explained that there 
was some small pieces of broken glass on the stage, which would 
have to be swept up before she could continue. She had tried 
to keep on dancing, but had gotten some in her foot and could 
not. The sweet, apologetic manner in which she told us of it, 
won the heart of everyone. After she had finished the second 
dance, the audience was fascinated by her grace and charm, 
and from then on we watched her with keener interest and 
deeper understanding, and were no longer disappointed. 

Some of the dances which followed were: The maidens 
seeing the Greek Fleet in the distance dance for joy at the sight; 
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Bach; and Choeur des Pretresses. The applause grew louder 
and louder after each dance, until after the last one, the Danses 
des Scythes, Miss Duncan was encored again and again. In 
response to the insistent clapping, she came forward and asked 
the people which they desired — the “Blue Danube,” or a selec- 
tion from Schubert, the name of which was lost in the applause 
that greeted the “Blue Danube.” Most of the people stood 
during this dance, and at the end there was a great storm of 
applause and stamping of feet. It was a highly pleased and 
enthusiastic audience which poured out of Symphony Hall, 
and all of us who went, are now great admirers of Isadora 
Duncan. Erla C. Dorn. 


THE SYMPHONY. 

On Friday, November fifth, Miss Harrison chaperoned seven 
of us girls to Boston to the Symphony. Although the sun was 
bright, the wind was cold and biting, and we drew our coats 
closer and closer, thus verifying the fable about the strength of 
the Sun and the Wind. Having about half an hour to spare we 
made use of it by going into Huyler’s, and after refreshing 
ourselves with fudge ices and hot chocolates, we hurried on to 
the Symphony Hall which was even more crowded than usual. 

The Orchestra played D’lndys Symphony in B flat major 
which although unfamiliar to most of us was very enjoyable. In 
the second half of the programme Miss Farrar sang twice. Her 
first selection, Air Lucette from Silvain, “I know not whether 
my sister loves” was rather disappointing as it did not give the 
singer an adequate opportunity, but her second number, “Aria 
from the Prodigal Son,” was thoroughly delightful and artistic, 
and then we appreciated that this was the great Farrar. 

The Orchestra played as a last number the overture to the 
opera, “The Sold Bride,” an overture so gay and full of humor 
that it made a very happy ending to our afternoon. 

Esther Loveman. 
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THE HOUSE SUPPERS. 

On Sunday evening, November seventh, we all had our 
house suppers, and as the occasion was a very informal one, 
everyone wore kimonas. The Hall girls gathered in the art 
room, the House girls in the laboratory, and we Cottage girls in 
the Cottage parlor. All the houses had sandwiches, olives, 
chocolate parfait, and coffee, but the Hall had creamed lobster 
where the other two houses had chicken salad. The House and 
Hall bought most of their good things all prepared at Page’s, 
but we Cottage girls thought we would be original and so made 
our supper ourselves. As we spent most of the afternoon 
working hard, and then some of us went to a tea, by the time 
six o’clock arrived, we had completely lost our appetites. How- 
ever, we did full justice to the remainder of the feast the following 
day. Some of the House girls had the same difficulty, as they 
had also eaten so much beforehand, that the chocolate parfait, 
usually so popular, lost its attractiveness. The Hall girls had 
expected that their combination of lobster and ice cream would 
prove disastrous, but as everyone appeared in school the next 
morning, their fears were ungrounded. We all enjoyed our- 
selves, especially those who escaped the duty of clearing up, and 
are all looking forward to the time of our next house supper. 

Dorothy Doster. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE. 

On Monday evening, November eighth, some of the Rogers 
Hall girls had the opportunity to witness a presentation of “The 
Servant in the House,’’ at the Lowell Opera House. As we had 
heard various opinions and discussions favorable and otherwise, 
concerning the play, we were very much pleased to have a 
chance of seeing it and forming our own opinion. 

From the beginning until the end, the play was intensely 
interesting and it may be called truly wonderful. As it is very 
unlike any of the dramas of today it is unfair to compare it with 
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any of them. Its theme is religious and deals with the relations 
of man to man and to the church. The three characters of the 
Bishop, the Vicar and Manson portray the three types which are 
ruling the church today. The Bishop is that type of man, who 
is unwilling to undertake any project unless it is to be for his 
personal benefit, while his regard for God and his church sink 
into insignificance compared with his love for personal gain. 
The Vicar is narrow-minded. Pie is anxious to help his church 
but fails to see wherein his duty lies, and is so absorbed in his 
own interests he almost forgets God. Manson, the Bishop of 
Benares, and also the Servant, realizes the Vicar’s trouble and 
by his subtle and powerful influence brings peace and love into 
the Vicar’s household. 

The other characters, Auntie, Mary and Robert, her father, 
are well drawn and their acting was very good. The play 
requiies two hours and a half to act, which is the time it is 
supposed to cover, while the setting for all five acts remains the 
same, it being an English Vicarage, and the time, early morning. 

It is a play which leaves a great deal to our imagination and 
affords us much material for reflection and thought. Most of 
us reached home with red eyes and damp handkerchiefs, as 
queer reminders of a very enjoyable evening. 

Ruth H. Chapman. 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE WHISTLER HOME. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, November tenth, Miss 
Parsons took some of us to the Whistler House to see a number 
of his etchings. This was a treat for us all, but more so perhaps 
for the majority, as they never before had had the opportunity 
to see such interesting specimens of the work of this great 
artist. 

Shortly after we arrived, Mr. Marden (one of the heads of 
the art association) explained to us what etchings were and how 
they were made. This of course made it much easier for us to 
understand the pictures. Among the most interesting and 
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valuable ones were “The Man with the ’Cello,” and “A Street 
in Venice.” The foimer was never completed, excepting for the 
face which really is wonderful in itself. The latter is so truly 
picturesque that one cannot help but admire it. This etching 
has increased twice its former value in the past year, making 
its present worth three hundred dollars. 

After spending some time in studying all the pictures, we 
visited the different rooms in the house which were very attract- 
ive, and when we had finished our tour of inspection, tea was 
served in the quaint dining room. 

Then we finished the afternoon by dancing and singing in 
the living room which was an unexpected pleasure. 

Cully A. Cooke. 


MADAME SEMBRICH. 

Of course we realized that we could not fail to enjoy Madame 
Sembrich’s concert, but the thing that we did not lealize was the 
degree of our enjoyment. From the time she made her first 
appearance on the stage, until the last encore, she held the 
audience, which completely filled Symphony Hall, spellbound 
with her wonderful voice. 

Her selections were very good, although very simple, how- 
ever their simplicity proved their greatest charm. She sang 
very skillfully in German and French, besides several charming 
English songs. One of the best, and most pleasing to the 
audience, was a German song, composed and dedicated to her 
by her accompanist, Mr. Frank LaForge. The song received a 
great deal of applause, which was graciously shared with its 
composer. 

One of Madame Sembrich’s most pleasing characteristics 
is her informal attitude toward her audience. She was recalled 
again and again by their applause, and they were satisfied only 
when she sat down at the piano and sang, playing her own 
accompaniment. Margaret Dice. 
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THE LOWELL AND LAWRENCE FOOTBALL GAME. 

Saturday, November 13th, was the day of the football game 
between the Lowell and Lawrence High Schools. As there is 
great rivalry between the two teams, a large crowd was expected 
from both Lowell and Lawrence. 

When we arrived at Spalding Park the side lines were already 
filled, and the grandstand bright with red and blue banners. 
At three o’clock the game began, and immediately it could be 
seen that the Lawrence team work was better altho’ Lowell put 
in some hard work, and showed fine spirit. At the end of the 
first half the score was 6-0 in Lawrence’s favor, and remained 
the same throughout the game. During the afternoon there 
was much enthusiasm shown by the supporters of both teams, 
and we are sure that Lowell rooters felt no worse about the loss 
of the game than we did. Ruth Newton. 


FENWAY COURT. 

The most interesting excursion that the new girls took this 
autumn, was certainly their visit to Fenway Court. It is indeed 
very seldom that we find paintings in suitable settings, but Mrs. 
Gardner has done even more than this, for she, as it were, has 
transported a bit of Italy and thus her house is rightly called a 
“palace.” 

The outside of Fenway Court is in no way remarkable and 
tells you nothing of what is stored within, but when you have 
once crossed the threshold, you realize that you are entering 
another world. As I have said, Mrs. Gardner has brought over 
not pictures and statuary merely but a real corner of the ancient 
world, so that it impresses you as a whole rather than in par- 
ticular — and this was especially true of the twenty Rogers Hall 
girls, who as you and I know, are not “connoisseurs.” 

The most impressive picture downstairs, I think is Whistler’s 
“Symphony in Blue” ; the interest lies not in any one feature but 
in the artist’s whole treatment of his subject. As I was one of 
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the twenty on this memorable expedition and am therefore not 
a “connoisseur,” it would be impossible for me to describe in 
detail the paintings in these rooms, and besides I am anxious 
to tell about the court itself. 

The court is a wonderful copy of an Italian garden and lacks 
nothing from a fountain to the delicate coloring of the enclosing 
walls. The walls are pink, an extraordinary shade which 
however is most common in Italy and which is especially brought 
out by the green of the plants. The flowers are tastefully 
arranged in a truly Italian fashion and as one looks down from 
the different windows of the upper stories and sees the reds and 
yellows, the statues and the soft green of the palm trees, it gives 
you a delightful sense of peace and rest. After we had seen the 
court, we passed into the Dutch room and Dutch it certainly 
was — furniture, tapestries and pictures. The paintings of most 
interest here were the two Rembrandts: A Storm at Sea and 
A Portrait of Himself. 

From these rooms we went through Japanese and Chinese 
collections. These were very much enjoyed by all of us, for 
who has not at least dreamt of these far-off lands? In spite 
of the fact that we had spent tw T o very pleasant hours at Mrs. 
Gardner’s, we were rather tired and glad to return. 

We learn in English, that we should not address our reader. 
In this case however I fear I owe mine an apology, for how could 
my poor pen ever describe the wonders of Italy, Holland, Japan 
and China? I have merely tried to arouse his curiosity so that 
he will have an interest to go to see these things for himself. 


ATHLETICS. 


One of the most prominent features of our school life is the 
pleasure we obtain from athletics. I know that if girls who do 
not know much about sports and just think they are very 
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strenuous exercise, would only come out two or three times to 
practice games in either hockey or basket-ball, they could not 
help but change their opinion. If the first time a girl goes out 
she exercises more than she has been used to doing, the next 
day she will probably be so lame she can hardly walk ; or perhaps 
it may be cold out, and the girl will not have much to do in her 
part of the field, and becomes disgusted with the whole affair. 
If we would only remember that first impressions are not always 
lasting or correct, and would keep at things a little longer, at 
least until we are sure that these impressions could not possibly 
be changed, we would get much more out of athletics. 

However, this year I think Rogers Hall is to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid material in both houses. The new girls 
are taking hold in earnest, many of them having developed 
into excellent players, and the old girls have been working 
with right good will to try and keep positions they have played 
before. Even practice games are more exciting than usual, and 
there seems to be a great deal of true school spirit. 

The weather has certainly favored us too, for I cannot 
remember a single afternoon that w r e have had to spend in the 
gymnasium instead of playing hockey. Now with such ex- 
ceptional weather and such excellent material, I am sure we 
ought to have the best kind of hockey teams, and that the 
games should be clean, well played, and very exciting. 

Marion Kennedy. 


THE FIRST HOCKEY GAME. 

The day of the first hockey game dawned bright and clear, 
and very warm for November. In the morning, yellow ribbons 
vied with red, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 

After luncheon the teams with their loyal followers, marched 
down to the field, and at 2.30 the game began. Two of last 
year’s graduates, Helen Faulds and Mildred Moses, refereed. 
During the first half excitement was at its highest point, and 
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both House and Hall girls raced wildly up and down the side 
lines. For in this half no goal was made for either side. 

During the second half, everyone played her best, but 
despite the heroic efforts of the Hall girls, three goals were 
made by the House team, and the game closed with the score 


3-0 in favor of the House. 

Line up: 

Hall. 

Bully M. McKindley (Capt.) 

House. 

P. Robinson (Capt.) 

Forwards 

f M. Mansfield 

I G. Perry 
| M. Brown 

P. Dice 

f D. Doster 
! M. Smith 

I H. Gallup 
^ M. Kennedy 

Half-backs 

( M. Painter 

R. Jones 

H. Edlefson 

f M. Miller 

E. Pike 

L. Pond 

Full-backs 

f M. Minton 
[ J. Burke 

| M. Holden 
[ A. Kuttner 

Goal 

K. Field 

N. Kemp 

Ruth Newton. 


THE SECOND HOCKEY GAME. 

The second match game betw T een the House and Hall in 
hockey took place on Thursday, November eighteenth. Again 
we all marched hopefully down to the field, resplendent in our 
reds and yellows. This game was to decide whether the House 
would win the championship of the season or whether the Hall 
would counteract her first defeat. Moreover the bleak, windy 
day that it was made the teams go into the contest with more 
of a zest and liveliness than even this excited. Both teams did 
hard playing but “Luck was against” the Hall surely, while the 
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House although deprived of her captain, a star player, seemed 
to keep the ball her way. At the end of the first half the score 
was 3 to 0 for the House. In the second half three more points 
were gained so that when the whistle blew for time it was 6 to 0 
and the victory to the House. 

The line up was: 

Hall. House. 

Bully Margaret McKindley M. Miller 


Forwards 


f Margaret Brown 
I M. Mansfield 
j Margaret Dice 
G. Perry 


f M. Smith 
I H. Gallup 
j D. Doster 
[ H. Munroe (Sub.) 


f M. Painter 

Half-backs -{ R. Jones 

^ H. Edlefson 


f Lucy Pond 
J E. Pike 
M. Kennedy 


Full-backs 


M. Minton 
J. Burke 


\ M. Holden 
\ A. Kuttner 


Goal 


K. Field 


N. Kemp 

Gwendolen Perry. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN. 

To anyone who has ever read any of William Allan White’s 
short stories, the announcement that his first novel was to be 
published could not fail to arouse, if not enthusiasm, at least 
curiosity. His short stories of Kansas life which he has from 
time to time published in the various magazines, have won 
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him a place in contemporary American fiction which “A Certain 
Rich Man” has done nothing to lower. 

The small Kansas town which Mr. White so often takes as 
the scene of his stories, appears again as “Sycamore Ridge,” 
the home of John Barclay, “the Certain Rich Man.” While 
the novel is essentially a problem novel, the development of the 
character of John Barclay is the keynote to all the situations. 
From the wholesome American boy of the early sixties, Mr. 
White takes his character through the various stages of develop- 
ment till we see the John Barclay of the nineties, hard and 
avaricious, caring only for money and the prestige money buys, 
ruthlessly sacrificing his truest friends, and finally falling a victim 
to his own greed. From the very first, Sycamore Ridge with 
its brave pioneers holds our interest, and we can appreciate 
better after reading Mr. White’s novel, some of the hardships 
which they so cheerfully underwent. Mary Barclay accustomed 
to all the refinements of Eastern life, struggling along bravely, 
taking in washing, living with and for her son : Colonel Cul- 
pepper with his warm heart and ceremonious speech, and the 
General with his combination of the strong and the weak, are 
only a few of the characters we grow to love. Mr. White’s 
characters are clearly cut and at all points stand out clearly 
and distinctly. Some of the minor characters of the novel 
appeal to us more strongly than John Barclay and are drawn 
with a more sympathetic hand. We can feel how he loves his 
Colonel Culpepper and the General, even though they figure 
as minor personalities. The weak point in his portrayal of 
John Barclay seems to be his too sudden change of tempera- 
ment. It taxes ones imagination to believe that after a life 
entirely devoted to acquiring money and power, that he would 
reform so suddenly. Mr. White shows his skill in character- 
ization by portraying both sides of John Barclay’s character, 
whereas a poorer novelist would have yielded to the temptation 
to paint him wholly black. The novel is well worth reading 
for Mr. White’s inimitable style as well as for the mere plot of 
the story. Katharine Kessinger. 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

Among the most interesting of the recent essays is “Eng- 
land and the English” by Prince Collier. 

Mr. Collier treats his subject from the American’s point of 
view, and more as a friendly observer than a critic. He himself 
says that in writing the book it was not his intention to ruffle 
the feelings of the English, or to make the Americans more 
carelessly confident. He maintains that both nations have 
something to learn of each other. He praises the high standard 
which England has obtained, although not always approving 
of the methods employed. 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the great atten- 
tion England gives to producing men who will serve their country 
well. England has become the Great Empire she is, because 
she is a man’s country. 

The book is particularly interesting at this time, as it is a 
leading question whether England has reached the height of 
prosperity, and retrogression already begun, and also what 
policy England would pursue against Germany, in case Germany 
should become too aggressive. 

It is a well written book and one from which we can learn 
a great deal concerning the English and their country. 

Ruth H. Chapman. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE WAVES. 

Sometimes I wonder why it is the waves 
Come dancing in against the shore; 

Sometimes they call me, soft and low, 

And then again they shriek and roar. 

I think there must be fairies in the sun 
Who weave gold threads and tie them to the sea 
To keep it dancing, for on pleasant days 
They’re just as clear as clear to me. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


HER FIRST FOOTBALL GAME. 

Margaret was going to her first football game, and to make 
the excitement all the greater, Brother Jack, who had played 
full-back on his team at Andover, was to take her. 

She was bundled up, and with rugs well wrapped around 
her, they started off in the machine. It was a cold November 
afternoon, the sun was high up in the sky, and everyone that 
they saw seemed to Margaret to be as excited as she was herself. 

As they neared the large field they could see crowds of 
people, all talking and laughing with much enthusiasm. Mar- 
garet was so interested in watching them, that she tripped wdien 
getting out of the car to go to the grand stand. 

After a few minutes’ wait, the two teams came running out 
to the field and everyone cheered for his favorite team. The 
whistle blew, and the game commenced. To Margaret it seemed 
very brutal to see the men piled upon one another. 

When one of the teams made a touchdown, although 
Margaret didn’t understand what the fuss was about, she 
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cheered with the rest of them. When Jack explained that it 
was the team she wanted to have lose, which had scored, she 
felt badly about her mistake, however, she made up her mind 
to do better next time, by watching their stockings, and to 
cheer only when the blue stockings w T ent up the field. 

After the players had all been piled in a heap, one man lay 
still on the ground when the rest had gotten up, and tw r o of his 
team mates carried him off the field, w T hile the people cheered. 
In a few minutes the game continued, and it was soon ended, 
as there were no more thrilling events. 

After it was over everyone went hurrying and scurrying 
about. Margaret went home with Jack in the machine, very 
tired, but happy, after all the excitement of her first football 
game. Mary Holden. 


A FISHING EXPERIENCE. 

One day late in September, Bobby, aged five who is fat and 
short, and Babe, who is four, and also fat and still shorter, 
started down the dusty road which was behind their house. 

In his chubby right hand, Bobby clutched a stick with a 
dirty string and a bent pin attached to it, in his left, a little tin 
can, in which were four fat worms; Babe dangled a rag doll by 
one arm. They followed the road for half a mile till it crossed 
a shallow brook, where Bobby stopped and said, “Dis is fe fisen 
wiver.” 

“Wer’ de fis?” asked Babe as she stood at the edge of the 
road and peered over the edge. 

“In fer, stupid,” said Bobby, rather crossly as he pointed 
to the water, because he could not see any himself. 

They sat down at the edge of the road and Bobby fished 
uninterrupted for a few minutes. Then Babe, whose curiosity 
as to where the brook came from, leaned over to try to see under 
the bridge, and naturally fell plump in. Bobby thinking it 
was his duty to save her, jumped in too. 
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An old farmer, who knew the children, was walking down 
the road at that moment and hearing a howl, hurried to the 
brook where he saw Bobby clutching at Babe’s dress and trying 
to pull her to the side. But Babe hugging Belinda, the doll, 
stood shivering and howling for Mummy, quite sure she was 
drowning. The brook was so shallow' that they w 7 ere only w r et 
and cold, so the farmer taking them in his arms carried them 
home. Ethel Hockmeyer. 


HALF A DOZEN HOUSEKEEPERS. 

“Oh Mother don’t say no,” cried Betty Morris as she rushed 
breathlessly into the room and flopped dowm in the big armchair. 
“Doris has asked me to go and spend tw T o weeks w r ith her at 
their camp. There w T ill be four other girls and w*e shall have 
the time of our lives. Don’t say no!” she added as she thought 
she saw r a doubtful look come over Mrs. Morris’s face, “w r e w r ill 
do our own cooking and keep house all by ourselves. It really 
isn’t far from the other houses, we are just shut off by the trees 
and Bobs, the St. Bernard dog will be there, so we w T ill be perfectly 
safe. Oh, can’t I go?” 

“Well perhaps, dear, you will give me the chance to put a 
few w'ords in edgewise,” returned Mrs. Morris, as she laid dowm 
her sewing. “Mrs. Levett has spoken to your father and me 
about it, and we have already decided to let you go.” 

“How r perfectly splendid!” said Betty, as she threw her 
arms around her mothei’s neck, and giving her a big hug skipped 
out of the room. 

“Goodbye everybody,” called Betty as she waved her 
handkerchief from the car window a week latei. 

It seemed an endless journey, but at last she arrived at 
camp where all the girls flew to meet her, — Doris, Jane, Cecily, 
Alice and Helen. 

They started right in cooking and cleaning, because if anyone 
came to call, they wanted the place to look as if they knew how 
to keep house. 
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“Are you ready girls?’’ Alice asked the afternoon after her 
arrival, “John says the launch is here.” 

“What a glorious day for boating!” cried Helen as they 
piled into the launch. 

The girls had a splendid time for about two hours, singing 
and laughing. Then Doris discovered that they were still going 
out to sea, and that it was getting foggy. When she spoke to 
John about turning back, he said that the rudder was broken, 
so he could not steer. The only thing to do was to stop the 
machinery and wait until help came. When the girls heard this 
they were very much frightened. But John tried to keep up 
their courage, and they did pretty well for girls, he thought. 
Finally after a long cold wait, help came, and they were safely 
at the camp again by nine o’clock the next morning. And as 
they were all pretty tired they did not seek for any new adventure 
that week. 

The time passed rapidly enough with all the cooking that 
was necessary, and it seemed no time at all until Tuesday evening 
and all the girls were sitting around the firelight with Bobs 
beside them. Alice announced that she had a plan. Of course 
everybody demanded to know it. 

“Well,” began Alice, “Saturday will be our last day here 
and as none of us live very far away, do you think we could give 
a luncheon for our fathers and mothers?” A great shout of 
“Yes!” greeted the plan. 

“Then let’s decide what to have right off,” proposed Cecily. 

It took them quite a while to decide but at length quite 
an elaborate menu was settled upon. 

“Well we aren’t expert cooks anyway, so if that doesn’t 
suit them it needn’t,” broke in Jane. 

They all went down in the machine to buy the things, and 
such an exciting time as they did have! On Saturday morning, 
everything seemed to go wrong at first, but it all turned out a 
great success as everyone said. 

There was a very sad parting that afternoon as everybody 
had had “the time of their lives” and nobody wanted to leave, 
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but Mrs. Levett cheered them by saying it had been such a 
success, that they would all go down again the following summer. 

Barbara Brown. 


HOW GUSSIE WENT TO THE CIRCUS. 

William Augustus Jones sat on the woodpile. William 
Augustus Jones was thoughtful — unusual state. ‘‘De circus” 
was coming to town, and mammy was ‘‘goin’ fer ter leve Gussie 
to tend de baby” on that eventful day. See the circus Gussie 
must — but how? At last he hit upon a scheme. 

He surprised mammy the next morning by harnessing the 
“yaller” mule without any gentle persuasion from her strong 
right arm. Of course the mule wasn’t in the best of 
humor, and went through the usual process of kicking Gussie 
across the barn lot before he would submit to being put between 
the shafts of the creaking old buggy; but then, that was to be 
expected. Gussie furthermore promised to feed the baby at 
noon and to ‘‘hoe de taters,” providing that mammy would 
bring him a stick of red striped candy. Mammy’s suspicions 
for Gussie’s behavior were completely allayed, and picking up 
the reins she murmured to the obstinate mule, ‘‘Go long dere yo’ 
lazy, no-’count, good-fo’-nothin’ animule.” Then, ‘‘Ain’t dat 
jusn’ debes’ chile? I’se a gwine ter bring him er dozen sticks er 
red striped candy!” 

The delapidated old vehicle had hardly turned into the 
‘‘big” road before Gussie was busy. First he cut down a piece 
of sugar-cane from the ceiling and handed it to the baby to 
suck. Then he drew from its hiding-place under the henhouse 
a large sack, and proceeded to catch six of mammy’s best pullets 
which he put into it. This required some time as the pullets 
had known Gussie from chickenhood up, and were, therefore, 
scarey. 

At last he was off, first admonishing the baby to ‘‘suck 
dat sugar-cane like er little man an’ don’t yo’ mek no noise or 
ah’ll lambast yo’ on de side o’ de head.” 
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Once in town it was an easy matter to dispose of the chickens 
for the sum of one dollar and then — delight of delights — go to 
the circus. 

Gussie was one of the first to enter, and after being told 
repeatedly by the barker that there were many wonderful 
things in the big tent, tore himself away from the animals and 
once enthroned in the bleacher, proceeded to surround himself 
with pop-corn and pink lemonade, when, who should come 
marching up the aisle but — his mother with Parson Brown! 
His mother, of all persons, who had drilled it into his 
head ever since the wonderful posters had been placed all over 
town, that “Them dar circuses ain’t fit fer no self- respected 
pusson fer ter go ter, ’deed dey ain’t, and if yo’ don’ shet up 
ah’ll break yo’ no-’count haid.” Our young hero made a dive 
for life and liberty and, happily, got away unseen. 

When mammy came home that night everything was as 
it should be. Gussie was sitting in the doorway of the cabin 
watching a very dirty baby play with a very dirty doll. Mammy 
was in the best of spirits and watched Gussie and the baby 
scrapping over the candy, until Gussie, unhappily, ventured a 
remark about the circus. “Does yo’ think dis self-respectin’ 
niggar would go to a low, no-’count circus? Shet up or ah’ll 
wear yo’ out right now!” Harriet Hasty. 


ALUMNiE NEWS. 


THE GRASMERE NORTH COUNTRY SPORTS. 

In the midst of last summer, spent in England and Scotland 
with Molly Beach (’07), we had one most interesting day in 
Grasmere. That was the day the Grasmere North Country 
Sports were held. I say that day was interesting, which is the 
truth, and that it was the only interesting day spent there is 
also the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. To 
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begin with, the weather, with the exception of that one day, was 
“beastly, dirty” weather. However that could have been 
endured, as it was many a time, if only we had had pleasant 
lodgings. But it was the “season” in the English Lake District 
and we had not written ahead early enough and so were left, in 
a miserable, damp, little hole of a house with rooms the size of a 
large closet in which were jammed two small beds, a bureau and 
washstand. Molly and I had to play leap frog to pass each 
other in our room. And yet they expected us to take our baths 
there and have plenty of room to splash about in the enormous 
round tin bath tub which was brought up from the kitchen with 
tremendous ceremony. The cold penetrating dampness seemed 
to have settled in the stone walls of the house and we could not 
drive it away, even with an occasional open fire in the grate of 
our “lounge,” or “living room” as we would call it. In the 
third week of August we could not get warm! 

However the day of the Sports the sun came out to grace 
the occasion and immediately everybody was happy, for the 
first time since we had rolled into Grasmere on a bedraggled 
coach in a heavy drizzling rain. The Sports began at ten in the 
morning and lasted all day — that is, till half past six or so in the 
afternoon. But before telling about the day’s performances 
I will first tell you more about what the Sports really are, as I 
imagine very few tourists in England ever see them or hear of 
them. 

The Sports consist of the old sports the villagers used to 
participate in hundreds of years ago. Every year since they 
first took place they have been held during the third week of 
August in just the same manner on just the same field in Gras- 
mere. They are attended by the country people of the county 
of Westmoreland from far and near, also by many of the “gentry” 
and other fashionable folk, who make a picnic of the day; driving 
in brakes and coaches from their country houses to the field, 
where hampers are unloaded, a big linen cloth spread on the 
grass back of their carriage, numerous bottles and other cold 
things taken out and a jolly luncheon spread out before them 
to be devoured before they take their seats again. The Sports 
are held in front of a small grandstand on an oval green field 
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surrounded by railings, against which are lined up countless gay 
red and yellow vehicles. It is a very lively scene in the middle 
of the afternoon when the grandstand is full and the wooden 
benches which half encircle the field, are packed with the old 
men of the village, who offer freely their opinion of the wrestling 
bouts and call the contestants by name, recalling how in their 
day they threw such and such a one with such and such a grip, 
etc., etc. 

The wrestling was divided into three classes — Heavy-weight, 
Middle-weight and Light-weight Wrestling — and was most 
interesting and entertaining, especially the Heavy-weights, 
some of whom were big brawny fellows and others little, fat 
puddings of men. The regulation costume consisted of tights 
and trunks but some wrestled in overalls, some in track suits 
and one man in knickerbockers. The most exciting bout was 
that in which a seasoned veteran, victor for the last ten or 
twelve years, was thrown by a (comparatively) lean and scrawny 
youth not more than twenty-five years old. He, the defeated, 
made a ludicrous picture as he swaggered onto the field, his 
massive limbs clad in pink tights and light blue trunks, em- 
broidered with golden sunflowers, but it was quite pathetic to 
see him get up crestfallen and mortified and shamble off the 
field amidst the cheers of the village people for his conqueror. 

The form of the wrestling was singular. The men bent 
nearly double and gripped each other across the shoulder blades. 
In this strained posture they sidled about each other like ungainly 
spiders for five or ten minutes before they could slip their arms 
around their opponent’s waist and get their “grip.” 

Following the wrestling, came the Guides Race, in which 
fifteen or twenty had entered. It was the most difficult kind of 
an Endurance Test imaginable. The race was from the green 
in front of the stand, across a fence and two high stone walls up 
to a flag on the very top of Butter Crag, a precipitous mountain 
fell 1000 ft. high, and then back again. The winner did it in 
sixteen and a half minutes, a seemingly impossible time. They 
seemed to go up remarkably fast but fairly tumbled down the 
hillside. The hill was right opposite the stand and as we watched 
them make the descent they looked like nothing so much as 
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racing automobiles. The man who led on the way up had a bad 
fall and came in fourth or fifth with one shoe off and his foot 
all twisted out of shape. He was so plucky he wouldn’t give in 
to it till the last minute. I know how hard a climb it was 
because the next day, having nothing better to do, I tried it. 
It was the most terrific hill I ever encountered. You had to pull 
yourself from one rock or one clump of grass to another. It 
took me an hour to go three-quarters way up — and there I 
rested for half an hour and came back perfectly exhausted. Of 
course they train for it more or less, I suppose, but I have not 
been in strict training since the days of Rogers Hall ’07 — ! It 
was wonderfully exciting to watch but, as a man beside me said, 
“A run like that will take ten years out of a man’s life.” 

The impression left at the end of the day was much like 
that felt after witnessing the Battle Pageant — of having been 
transported back to the very times in which scenes were enacted 
by people who were not masquerading in the costumes of former 
years for one afternoon, but when the events were actual realities 
and those costumes the fashion. So. at the conclusion of the 
Grasmere Sports, we felt we had gained in historical insight and 
had a much better knowledge of the sports Old England used 
to indulge in than we could obtain from any book. 

Josephine Morse. 


THE CHURCH FAIR. 

“Them dishes ain’t washed, Mis’ Biddle, an’ they won’t be 
for some time. I got all I kin struggle under to clean this 
crambry jell off the floor. Beats me how some people kin set 
round an’ pick turkey bones while others is a-slavin’ an’ a-slavin’ 
to redd things up.” 

‘‘I got a weak heart,” returned Mrs. Biddle, placidly, “an’ 
I’m subjeck to spells ’ness I get my vittles reg’lar. Besides, I 
wa’n’t hired to wash up floors, I was hired to wash dishes. Too 
bad a respectable dishwasher can’t get a square meal, and has 
to pick a mess o’ bones, while them pampered ’Piscopals, wdiat 
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come to this church dinner set down to turkey and ’taters and 
punkin pie — Ef Mis’ Ellis hed listened to me she’d hev pervided 
fer three hundred, and hed enough fer the ladies that help. I 
could ’a’ told her ef she’d ast me that more two hundred an’ 
fifty would be here — ” 

“Yes, but we ain’t ’Piscopals,’’ replied her companion 
bitterly, “so we ain’t ast. We_ don’t know nuthin’. Ef we give 
a little advice we ain’t heard, or relse we’re passed some dishes 
to wash to keep us quiet. We wa’n’t hired for human beings. 
We’re meant for machines.” 

“They got a lot of money in the trimmin’s in the hall out 
there, ain’t they?” said Mrs. Biddle, creating a diversion — 
“crinkly paper, an’ stars an’ everythin’ foolish. And the things 
they got in them booths ter sell! Ain’t it queer what people will 
buy? Colored handkerchiefs made into aprons and calendars 
with onairthly black cats drew on ’em, and grab bag things that 
cost a penny an’ sell for fifteen. An’ it’s mostly ’Piscopals that 
buys ’em too. Give one thing an’ buy another. Reg’lar 
swappin’ of some silly little lace an’ ribbon or cardboard an 
string rigged up so fancy nobody kin touch it. An’ all that 
trouble jest to dodge givin’ good honest money.” 

Mrs. Biddle’s friend grunted agreement. 

“Them booth tenders is rigged up funny, too,” she observed, 
scathingly. “I can’t make head ner tail to it. What are they 
wearin’ them nightcaps, and them handkerchiefs tied round 
their shoulders fur?” 

“Oh, some sect of the ’Piscopals, I b’lieve,” said Mrs. Biddle 
lightly, “prob’bly ‘Order o’ Church Fair Bosses’ or some sich 
nonsense. They do look real silly, don’t they? I jest seen a 
woman with her skirt hitched up all ’round and a red sating 
petticut on, quilted jest like a comforty. I presume she sets a 
good deal by that petticut and took this way o’ showin’ it, but 
’tain’t real modest, in my opinion.” 

“Modest, there ain’t much that be modest at these fairs,” 
snapped the other. “I’ve seen some sights today that ’mazed 
me something terrible. Look at that tent business over there 
in the corner — do you know what’s in that?” 
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“No,” said Mrs. Biddle, breathlessly. “It don’t say nothing 
but, ‘Come in, five cents.’ ” 

“Now ain’t that modest — ain’t that ladylike? Come in an’ 
hold hands with me, that’s what that means! Come in, young 
man, an’ lemme tell you what clever hands you’ve got, me all 
rigged up in an’ old shawl, with my hair down my back an’ a red 
fascinator over my head! Pretty business, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Biddle had listened spellbound to this revelation of 
depravity. 

“Well,” she said, drawing a deep sigh, “I’m glad I’m a 
hard-shell Baptist. ’Piscopals is high-toned, but there’s some- 
thing awful forward about ’em, and it creeps out even in church 
fairs.” Virginia Towle. 


Last year’s graduating class has the distinction of being the 
second to add to the Alumnae Association the unlucky number 
of thirteen. But the old superstition hardly seems to hold good 
in this case, for the class of 1909 is fully as lucky as any of its 
predecessors. Dorothy Downer, the president of the class, is 
spending the fall in Woodstock, N. H., and is planning a trip to 
California later on in the winter. Helen Faulds, the vice-presi- 
dent has been visiting Mildred Moses in Somerville, Mass., and 
spent a Saturday and Sunday at school. Elizabeth Field, the 
secretary and treasurer is keeping up the social end of the class 
in and out of Berlin, Conn. Rachel Morehead is at home in 
Newcastle, Penn. Ruth Griffin has been on a trip through the 
Berkshires and Ruth Sprague is visiting her at Gloucester. The 
three Smith College freshmen, Alice Cone, Mary Walker and 
Katharine Carr, are most enthusiastic as is Frances Billings who 
chose Radcliffe for her Alma Mater. Meta Wake is at home in 
Waterbury, Conn., Gertrude Lane in Lowell, Mass. Hazel 
Horton in Massena, N. Y. will find a congenial spirit in Mrs. 
Frederick Mason (Louise Hyde) with whom she may chat about 
Rogers Hall and its associations. 

We have three engagements for this issue of Splinters: — 
Dorothy Underhill announcing her engagement to Mr. Morton 
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P. Whitmore of Boston, Natalie Newhall to Mr. Geoffrey 
Litchworth of Buffalo, N. Y., and Alice Ramsdell to Mr. Derby 
Farrington (Polly’s brother) of Lowell, Mass. 

Gladys Lawrence has gone to Buenos Ayres, South America 
to live. She showed her loyalty to Rogers Hall and her interest 
in its school life by sending to Mrs. Underhill, before sailing, her 
subscription to Splinters. 

Mrs. Alexander Magruder (Elinor Palmer R. H. 1900, Rad- 
cliff e ’04) is living in Montevideo, South America, where her 
husband has been appointed first secretary to the American 
legation. 

In October a daughter was bom to Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
(Dorothy Eckhart R. H. ’02). 

September the nineteenth was the date of Arthur Whitfield 
Hugeley Jr.’s birth, son of Mrs. Arthur Hugeley (May Wilder). 
There is still another birth to record, that of Anthy Virginia 
Tompkins, daughter of Mrs. Tompkins (Elsie Boutwell) bom on 
July the twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and nine. 

We hope that some of these babies will be given a chance 
to see Rogers Hall and that we will be given a chance to see 
them before very long. 

Since June several girls have returned from abroad, among 
them Josephine Morse, Mollie Beach, Charlotte Tibbetts and Clara 
Francis who is now living with her uncle in Lancaster. Ruth 
Burke and Florence Nesmith have sailed for Europe where they 
intend studying further into handicraft in the studios and 
jewel shops of Italy, France and England. 

Marion Ashley was married on the ninth of June to Mr. 
Frederick W. Ahlborn. 

Helen Downer’s marriage to Mr. Browning Endicott Mareau 
took place the twenty-fifth of September at North Falmouth, 
Mass. Carol Quincy was the maid of honor and Dorothy 
Downer of last year’s class was one of the bridesmaids. 

Many old Rogers Hall girls will be interested in the marriage 
of Frances Welton Anderson to Doctor Edwin Johnson Gillette 
of Syracuse, New York, on October 12, 1909. Although only 
relatives and intimate friends were present at the wedding, many 
of us had a welcome chance to congratulate the bride at the 
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reception in the Anderson home that followed the ceremony. 
Frances had been away from Lowell so much of the time since 
she was in school that it delighted us to have one opportunity 
in which to give her our good wishes before she left for her new 
home in Phoenix, Arizona, where her address will be 507 North 
Seventh Street. 

On the afternoon of October 14th, at St. John’s Church in 
Lowell, Juliette Huntress (1904) was married to Granton Hall 
Dowse of Boston. The maid of honor was Priscilla Howes 
(1904) and, of the bridesmaids, Harriet and Isabel Nesmith and 
Pauline Farrington were Rogers Hall girls. A small reception at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Huntress followed the ceremony. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dowse are now living at Richmond Court, Beacon 
Street, Brookline. 

Mrs. William Green (Ruth Wilder, 1903) is living in Beulah, 
S. C. Harriet Nesmith will spend the winter with her. 

Mrs. Robert E. Ash (Agnes MacDowell) of Rockford, 111., 
has a little daughter named Carolyn. 

One of the summer 'weddings was that of Henshaw Waters 
to Mr. George B. Woodcock. 

Katherine Carr and Mary Walker, two of last year’s grad- 
uates, were back to spend Thanksgiving at the School. Both 
think that Smith College is an exceedingly good place, but 
declared that they missed Rogers Hall. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Back at school again, we are launching forth upon the winter 
term. And those of us who arrived back on date, feel no little 
triumph over our promptness, for it was by no means all of us 
that were on hand January sixth, trunks unpacked, gym suits 
on, lessons prepared and pencils sharpened. No indeed! At 
this moment some of the girls were on blizzard-blocked trains 
bound for the east, subsisting only on apples and sandwiches. 
But though the latter are not to blame for the storm, nor for 
being so abstemious with food, those of us here agreed that we 
were most on deck of all to beck and call. 

There is nothing like being ready. In thinking of school 
spirit and the spirit that makes us wish to conform to the many 
things expected of us, and of the personal pride that we have in 
making the response equal to the occasion, I am reminded of 
a class motto chosen at commencement. It was very simple 
and, I thought very impressive, just “In Readiness.’’ There is 
more meaning in this than we gather at once. For I remember 
what happened when the motto was first chosen in the Latin 
version, “Impromptu.’’ Forthwith there came out in the news- 
papers a startling criticism wondering if this class, about to be 
presented with diplomas, had not erred in choosing a motto that 
meant “without previous study.’’ So it was changed to its first 
meaning in English. 

It seems that, in school or out of it, no standard could be set 
that would mean more than those two words. For it is a great 
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thing not to fail the moment and we all admire the girl who can 
be “banked upon,” who is up to the occasion, who does not come 
along with a humble or self-satisfying excuse. I do not mean 
mere willingness. Since all that we are educating ourselves to 
do or be is to be fit for daily requirements, the test of meeting the 
test lies in the question of qualification. But we must be willing, 
too, and we can’t count the value that this spirit is in our school 
life. 

First there are the sports and entertainments to participate 
in. Do we remember the Hallowe’en show? Now some of us 
thought this was going to be more bother than it was worth, said 
we wouldn’t be in it, and so cast a damper on the proceedings. 
But we all came around in the end. And if Madam Butterfly’s 
cherry blossoms had been a lot of work, and if our friends, the 
Pumpkins had been very unamiable in getting their costumes 
made and stuffing up, they were (the former, not the Pumpkins) 
so pretty, and the latter so forgetful of their discomforts in the 
enjoyment of the show, that the damper was quite uncalled-for. 

Apparently a girl who lives up to this motto is a very 
comfortable acquisition all around. This follows in studies. 
Something is asked that is beyond us, and a good per cent, of us 
feel like making ourselves as small as possible. But it is apt to 
be the case that when a certain name is called, there is a common 
sigh of relief. That person is sure to save the day by her knowl- 
edge. This happens in the language classes, especially when 
there are so many vocabularies to get at the tip of the tongue. 
When “les mots” come flying She can answer up “Vite.” 

A few girls like this are everywhere indispensable and the 
more we have in Rogers Hall, the finer it will be. The winter 
term is the gayest as well as the hardest of the year. And it is 
to be hoped that we are all ready to start in and get the most 
out of it in every way of work and fun. Gwendolen Perry. 


THE NEW YEAR OF A DUDE. 


It was New Year’s Eve. I, who take no heed of such trivial 
matters, was made conscious of the date by the grating sound of 
tin horns and the huge crowd that was already filling the streets. 
I have never been able to remark anything extraordinary in a 
New Year, no more have I been able to understand why it called 
for people to be so horribly vulgar. To think that I have 
actually seen well-bred women, ladies who have shown real 
appreciation for the delicate color combinations of my shirts and 
ties, or the style of my last London coat, join in such a mob and 
throw confetti and shout and laugh ! After all it is frightfully 
unaristocratic to be jolly. Ah! how different things are in 
Boston! There at least, one has a true sense of decorum and 
propriety. Here in New York one is literally forced to move 
and act quickly and that is not at all the proper thing either for 
one’s nervous system or the crease in one’s trousers. And then 
it’s so unstylish to be in a hurry. 

However, being a thinking man, in spite of the fact that I 
thoroughly disapprove of welcoming the New Year in any way, 
and consider it absolutely foolish, I have nevertheless made it a 
duty to go into the crowds on the last night of the year. Once my 
cane was broken, much to the amusement of some giddy, young 
damsels who giggled stupidly. It marked them as plebeians at 
once. A truly high-bred lady would probably have shed a tear 
of sympathy. It was one of my mother-of-pearl handle canes. 

You see, therefore that I judge the proceedings of New Year’s 
Eve from experience, painful experience. As I have said before 
I see no cause, reason or excuse for ushering in the New Year 
by making noise with tin horns or throwing confetti. When 
one has serious matters on one’s mind how stupid it all is! 

These were the feelings of the dude as he stepped out into 
the street on the last day of 1909. 

Broadway was crowded, the people walked restlessly up and 
down as they waited for 1910. The noise was tremendous; it 
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seemed as if all the horns piping at once, wanted to drown the 
entire Past. The whole expressed hope, infinite and boundless. 
The crowd grew more and more excited as it grew near twelve 
and the policemen had trouble to control it. Everyone now 
began to look at Times Building, for it was time for the ball of 
electric lights to drop and “1910” to come up. Slowly the ball 
fell and “1910” came into sight. The crowd raised one great 
shout; in that moment poverty, injustice, everything was for- 
gotten, even our dude had ceased to think of his clothes. He 
too had cried out with the people. It was the first time that 
he had actually seen the lights change on Times Building. On 
previous occasions he had turned his head away but this time 
he had been carried away in spite of himself by the enthusiasm 
of the crowd. Suddenly he felt himself seized by an over- 
whelming pity for this young year that came in so pure and 
would leave as stained as thousands of other years had been before 
it. And he resolved that he would protect it, he would help it 
by making his own life as great and beautiful as he could. 

It was a man, who on the following day put on the clothing of 
the dude. Anna Kuttner. 


THE ROAD. 


Silver white is the road before 

And the dark behind like a bolted door; 

The lace work of branches against the sky 
Bend low with the weight of the snow, and sigh. 

But you who belong to the Spring and May 
See only the cold and the waiting way. 

The moon seems smaller and all its light 
But dances faintly across the white, 

And the pine trees still in the motionless cold 
Sway their glistening draperies, fold on fold. 

But you with your gypsy love of the sun 
Count the hours of winter still to run. 

A branch snaps sharp in the touch of the frost 
And the stillness grips again, never lost 
The spell of the dark and forgotten things 
Calls silence forth, with brooding wings. 

But you to whom laughter is half of life, 

Find only the days with sadness rife. 

Hazelle Sleeper 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH POOR. 


The Poor fall into two distinct classes, the first being those 
whom the world recognize as such, and the second class, those 
who recognize themselves as such. To the latter class belong 
a great majority of boarding school girls, the said “recognition” 
generally taking place sometime between the fifteenth and the 
thirtieth of the month. 
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While the second class have no trouble in recognizing them- 
selves as poverty stricken, in a boarding school at least, the 
knowledge is not confined to themselves alone. The mere 
mention that — say — John Drew is coming to Lowell will suffice. 
Among the smiles of the many, the unhappy faces of the poverty 
stricken are only too apparent. No smile wreathes their counte- 
nance, they sit with the patience of a Stoic and listen to the: — 
“Won’t you go with me, dear’’ and “I do hope we get good 
seats.” 

When the after luncheon rush to hand in your name starts 
in, they sieze some fellow- sufferer and endeavor to walk past 
the desk with an expression on their faces, that will say to their 
more fortunate companions, “I really don’t care to go, for I’ve 
seen it, you know.” 

Now certainly as long as there continues to be allowances, 
poverty will exist among girls. I’m afraid the Utopia will never 
come when there will be no allowances, as the stem society of 
parents have banded together and decreed an allowance to be 
the proper thing to curb extravagance and to impart a sense of 
responsibility. The really important thing gained from an 
allowance seems to be that it gives one an idea how to exist for 
two weeks on barely nothing while seeing others living on the 
heights of luxury and plenty. 

The only light that appears to the poor is the mention of 
“Incidentals.” No beacon light is ever more welcome to a 
sailor struggling in a fog, than is the mention of “Incidentals” to 
a poverty-stricken schoolgirl. It opens up limitless possibilities 
of plenty and of good times. The poor fairly fly to the desk 
to hand in their names for any concert or entertainment that 
comes out of “Incidentals.” However as poverty is with us 
half the time and “Incidentals” but seldom, it behooves us to 
consider the real benefits and pleasures to be derived from the 
former. 

The time when poverty really makes us feel its sting is on 
Saturday mornings. Then ’ tis bitter indeed to see your more 
fortunate friends fly to the bank and return from thence flaunting 
bills, or proudly clinking the silver between their palms, either 
of these things being equally aggravating. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH POOR. 7 

Now if we only were to consider poverty in its true light, 
we would see countless blessings in a “twenty-five cent Saturday.” 
The very first benefit is the fact that as you aren’t compelled to 
write a check, you aren’t put to the trouble of finding your 
check-book. You can almost smile at your roommate as she 
frantically plunges her hands into all the drawers the room 
contains, and then finds her check book on the study table 
underneath “Madam Beck.” Then too, how pleasant not to 
have that mad scramble up to the bank, and to escape that 
tiresome waiting until your turn comes. 

Probably one of the greatest blessings is that you aren’t 
compelled to stand and wait for a car, while your hands grow 
colder and colder and colder, and your temper warmer and 
warmer. After breakfast on Saturday morning you quickly put 
on your wraps, and with some other stricken creature by your 
side you start to walk down town. I must emphasize the 
necessity of selecting one of your friends in the same “financial 
circle” as yourself, in order to get the full enjoyment out of 
your poverty, for the companionship of a wealthy friend is apt to 
promote envy. 

Even though poor, you can be proud and Page’s is open to 
any one with fifteen cents. By walking down town you arrive 
at Page’s early and are less apt to see your “car friends” eating 
two sandwiches or some plutocrat ordering mocha cakes with 
her ice cream. You have no long anxious wait, debating whether 
you’ll order an olive or a chicken salad sandwich. The question 
is settled merely by glancing into the depths of your pocket- 
book, and closely examining the contents, and in two seconds 
you have determined upon your order, an olive sandwich. 

Nothing is of greater aid in finding out your true friends 
than poverty. Certainly she who professes friendship, but at 
the mere mention of stamps turns away, is no staunch friend. 
However though you may find “the tried and true” who are 
willing to furnish you with the valuable little articles, one really 
can’t keep up a very large and extensive correspondence on 
borrowed stamps. Thus by not being obliged to write letters 
you save valuable hours. 

What an insight into the true character of your roommate 
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poverty gives ! If in your “time of trouble’’ some heartless 
creature sends you express C. O. D. how it draws you nearer 
your roommate to have her quietly open her purse and send 
you to the express man rejoicing, without any mention of the 
seventy-five cents you already owe her. Probably for two days 
after borrowing this money you close the window without the 
usual preliminary dispute as to whose turn it is. 

Why, when you really consider all the blessings attached 
to the state of poverty, you spend your month’s allowance in 
two weeks, with a clearer conscience than ever, and almost look 
forward to the fifteenth when your bank account “spells fifty 
cents.’’ Katharine Kessinger. 


A FEW EXPERIENCES IN THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


About three minutes past five, on the morning of April 
eighteenth, Nineteen hundred and five, I was awakened suddenly 
from a sound sleep by the violent shaking of the house and 
the terrible noises. I realized there was an earthquake and my, 
what a big one! It seemed as though it never was going to stop. 
I could hear the chimneys falling and the creaking of woodwork 
and floors as the house rocked from side to side. 

The big oak tree which stands outside my window swayed 
and shook its limbs, as though a strong wind was blowing, but 
in reality there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 

My first impulse was to jump out of bed and stand in the 
doorway as this is the safest place at the time of an earthquake. 
I tried it. But it was useless, as I could not keep my balance 
long enough to reach the door and was thrown back on the bed 
again. At the head of my bed stood a big mahogany bookcase 
full of books (which I never read) . This pitched forward empty- 
ing all its contents on me. Books seemed to be coming from all 
directions, pictures, too. Almost every picture that wasn’t 
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hung by wires fell, some to the floor, others aimed at my head 
and would have struck with a bang, if I hadn’t been lucky 
enough to dodge them. "When the shaking had ceased and the 
confusion had subsided, I managed with a great deal of difficulty 
to crawl out from under a pile of pictures and books, such as 
Webster’s dictionary and others of similar size and weight, and 
dressed myself as quickly as I could. Then I went out to seek 
the rest of the family and see if any were hurt. Finding them 
all safe I went outside to see how much damage the house had 
received. The inside received very little and I was glad to find 
that on the outside there was little compared to that of most of 
the houses nearby. The only serious harm was a big hole in the 
roof made by one of the falling chimneys. Had it been in the 
rainy season we would have had a dreadful time, but fortunately 
the weather was good and before long we had the carpenters at 
work. 

During this time some dreadful things happened, but also 
some funny ones. As I have said, the first shock came at three 
minutes past five in the morning and the people who were very 
badly frightened ran out of their houses in their night apparel 
and no persuasion could entice them to re-enter for fear another 
shock would come. I remember hearing of one man who had 
been to the Opera the night before, who had grabbed the coat of 
his dress suit from the back of the chair, his high silk hat from 
the gas jet, his bright red bedroom slippers from under the bed 
and rushed out in the street. I saw him, about eleven o’clock 
that morning trudging out towards Golden Gate Park with his 
dress coat on over a pair of blue and white striped pajamas and 
his high silk hat balanced on the back of his head. He was 
dragging a trunk of unusual size behind him which I hope con- 
tained all his family treasures. He was the funniest looking sight 
and I had to laugh in spite of myself, altho I did feel very sorry 
for him. 

One of the pathetic incidents that occurred at the time of 
the earthquake happened to a cow belonging to a farmer a few 
miles from our summer home. This farmer after the earthquake 
went to investigate his premises to see what damage his property 
had received. After looking through his small herd of cattle, he 
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discovered that his pet Jersey, Anna Bell was missing. After 
a long and tiresome hunt down in one comer of the pasture, he 
came across a crack in the ground, and waving in the breeze at 
one end he recognized the tail of his Anna Bell. The poor cow 
hadn’t been shut up in the bam the night before and while 
peacefully grazing the next morning the earth suddenly opened 
and swallowed her up. But fortunately closed quickly enough 
to save her tail from destruction. 

Some of us suggested to the farmer that he erect a monument 
with a suitable epitaph, relating the dreadful calamity or some- 
thing of this sort, but the farmer said he thought Anna Bell’s 
tail was a suitable monument. 

In the city when the fire reached the residence district, there 
were people so frightened and excited that they hadn’t any idea 
what to save. Cut-glass bowls, potted plants, china, and kitchen 
utensils were thrown from windows and people would rush from 
the house with just such articles under their arms, leaving their 
jewelry and money in the top bureau drawer to bum. 

About seven or eight o’clock we had noticed that the city 
was on fire, and the day being so clear we could see the flames 
pouring from windows of the buildings and hear the roaring of 
the fire and the crackling of the falling timbers, though we were 
at a distance of eight miles. For two days and nights the city 
burned and the first night the light from the fire was so bright 
that we could very easily see to read by it. Kate D. Field. 


MARYSVILLE. 


Nestled down among the hills of western New Hampshire, 
where the Connecticut River winds gracefully in snakelike 
curves, lies the quiet little village of Marysville. Shut out 
from the great outside world, it rests simply and peacefully, 
occupied with its own small affairs, and caring to see or know 
nothing of what lies beyond the high hills which enclose it and 
its fertile fields. 


MARYSVILLE. 
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As one steams up in the train on the Vermont side of the 
river, one first sees, between the mountains, little white cottages 
clustered around the old white church, whose tall spire reaches 
far up into the sky. As a background to this picture, are 
its soft green valleys, and, further up, the darker green hill- 
sides, spotted with open pastures where the flocks are lazily 
grazing. 

Leaving the train one crosses the old Connecticut in the 
stage, and rumbles slowly up over the hill and down the long 
sandy road to the village. From the side of the road comes 
the sound of a whetstone, and the odor of freshly cut hay; the 
figure of a sun-browned farmer comes into view from behind 
a clump of green bushes. He pauses, and, resting on his scythe, 
gazes at us in wonder until we disappear from his sight under 
the stately old elms of the village square. The street seems 
deserted, save for a small black dog which rushes out from a 
house and yelps furiously at the horse’s heels. 

“But what,” we think, “is the cause of this desertion? 
The town meeting?” 

“That’s Hiram’s store,” says our driver, who evidently 
intends to fill the place of guide also. 

“But why are all those people out there?” 

“Oh! They’re always there!” comes the answer, a very 
good one indeed! And they certainly looked as if they were, 
and had been for some time in the past. Quite a gathering 
it was! Filling the small piazza of the variety store to its utmost 
capacity, sat the “patr£s conscripti,” their chairs tilted back 
their hands in their pockets, and their pipes in their mouths. 

Finally an idea occurred to me — this was the mail stage! 

That night as I turned out the light in my room, and raised 
the shades, I paused a moment and looked out into the moonlit 
street. Not a light was to be seen in one of the houses on the 
street, and not a sound to be heard save the solitary hooting of 
an owl in the distance. 

Such was the simple town; and such the simple life of its 
people! Happy! They could not have been more so; and all 
blended together in peaceful harmony with God and man. 

Susy McEvoy. 


A SEAMAN’S DREAM. 


Old Alexander Thoreman drew in his last netful of fishes 
with a heavy tug. It had been a hard day’s work for him, and 
he was thoroughly tired from his labor. He was far too old 
for such work; all the villagers said so, and yet what was to be 
done? There was no one else to earn the pennies, and money 
was sadly needed of late, for poor old Mrs. Thoreman had been 
an invalid more than a year now, and the doctor’s bills became 
heavier each month. Even by strenuous work it was difficult 
for him to meet expenses, and he had become unusually worried 
and tired during the last few days. 

Then too, there was another thing which troubled him. 
It was a dream. Now it wasn’t a bit like Alexander Thoreman 
to be disturbed by a dream, and if he had told his trouble to 
anyone who knew him well, they would hardly have believed 
it. But it was the Gospel truth and no matter how hard he 
might try, there seemed to be no remedy for his worrying. 

It was just thirty-five years since a son, christened John, 
came to Mr. and Mrs. Thoreman, and a little over fifteen years 
ago he had left home, saying that he was tired of the old country 
village, and that he was going to the city where he could find 
plenty to do, and more companionable friends. It had been 
a terrible blow to them when he had left so abruptly, but they 
had borne it bravely, and there wasn’t a more cheerful sea- 
man to be found on the island of Katama, than Alex Thoreman. 

It was about this boy that the father had dreamed a few 
nights past, only he was no longer a boy. He seemed to be 
seated at his desk in a comfortable city home, and his tanned 
skin, so often seen on the seashore lad, was now very white. 
His thick light hair was disarranged, and although his clothes 
showed signs of wealth, for some inexplainable reason he looked 
uncomfortable in them. His blue eyes, formerly so bright and 
beaming with merriment, now bore a restless expression, and 
notwithstanding the comforts surrounding him, he seemed 
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wretched and unhappy. It was nothing more nor less than 
this dream that the old seaman was pondering over as he 
plodded his way home. 

It was now becoming dusk, and his tall, yet stooping figure, 
clothed in yellow oilskins, made a singular contrast to the 
darkness all about him. He had the long beard, worn so fre- 
quently by old-fashioned people, his hair was almost white, 
and his eyes were very large and gray. 

In the distance was a low, white building, which for nearly 
fifty years had served as a home for him and his wife. As he 
drew nearer a sharp bark resounded from an old woodshed, 
and “Fido,” a spirited little dog, ran out to greet his old master. 
Then the seaman hastened his steps, because the chill of the 
evening was sure to bring on the “rheumatics,” and he already 
felt a little lame. 

As he opened the door to the cozy little sitting-room, where 
Johanna, his wife, sat knitting, an expression of wonder and 
amusement crossed his face. There beside her sat a young 
woman dressed in gray, wearing a smart, black traveling hat, 
and near her rested a large tan suit case. Who could this per- 
son be? No one ever came to visit the old couple, in fact there 
was no one to come, for all their relatives, and most of their 
friends had died many years ago. 

“Well Alex,” began Johanna, as she carefully laid away 
her knitting work, “as yer sees before yer, we’ve got a caller, 
and this is Miss Lovering.” 

The person referred to rose to her feet, revealing the tall, 
fine figure of a woman of about twenty-five. She smiled 
as she clasped the old seaman’s rough hand. 

“You see, Mr. Thoreman,” she said, “I am a Philadelphia 
lady, and I want to stay at the seashore for about a week, so 
I have asked your wife if she will accommodate me for a short 
time, if I pay her well. She has said that I may stay, and now 
it alone remains for you to say “yes.” You will not refuse me, 
will you?” 

A deep silence fell upon the room for a moment, and then 
the old captain replied in a husky voice, “Lady, t’wouldn’t be 
much like me to say ‘no’ to anything that she said ‘yes’ to, 
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and as for anything that’s a goin’ to bring more money to help 
make my Johanna comfortable, why I’d no more think of ‘no’ 
to you, than nothing. Land o’ mercies, yer can stay just as 
long as yer please. Maybe you’ll help to cheer up the old home 
a bit, for its been pretty lonely for us here all alone.” 

‘‘Have you two always been alone, then?” 

‘‘No — no ma’am, there was a boy once, a splendid boy, but 
he — well, faint no use to talk about it, because that was a long 
time ago, and it’s all passed by now, but we can’t forget it. 
God knows we can’t forget it.” 

‘‘You mean he died?” 

‘‘No, but t’was almost worse ’an death, wa’n’t it, Johanna?” 

‘‘No, don’t say that Alex. You know there’s still one ray 
of hope — he might come back, — but let’s not talk about it. It 
surely can’t help, and it only hurts.” 

‘‘All right Johanna. How about the supper? Shall I set 
the table as us’al?” 

“Yes Alex, only remember to set it for three, and you’d 
better put on some napkins, tonight.” 

As Captain Thoreman set the supper table the two women 
seated themselves by the old-fashioned fireplace, Johanna with 
her knitting, and Miss Lovering with her white hands folded in 
her lap. Her fine, brown hair was rolled back from her face, and 
wound about her head, and her soft brown eyes were gazing into 
the fire on the hearth. 

Soon after the evening meal was finished, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thoreman’s new guest bid “good night” to her host and hostess, 
closed the sitting room door behind her, and retired for the 
night, leaving the old couple for their evening talk. 

“Well Hanny, seems as though good luck al’ays comes some 
way or ’nother, and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if this was the 
turnin’ point for some good fortune. She seems like a mighty 
nice young woman, an’ she’s the kind that would make our 
neighbors’ eyes stick out if they could see her. Did yer ever see 
such a sweet smile, and such manners? I never see the like 
before in my life, and I’ve seen a good many people — yes, a good 
many, and I’ve passed through more than one hard day, haven’t 
I, wife?” 


A SEAMAN’S DREAM. 
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“Yes you have, you’ve worked hard and it’s full time you 
had a rest. O! I can only pray that she may be a messenger 
sent from God to help us, so that you won’t have to work so hard 
after this, Alex. You know in the end ‘All things work together 
for good, to those who love God.’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s true Hanny, that’s true.” 

So they talked on and on, and it w^as drawing near midnight, 
when the Thoreman’s lights were out and they were asleep. 

At daybreak the next morning, the old captain resumed his 
duties, but urith a more cheerful heart than he had had for many 
a morning. It proved to be a beautiful day. The sun rose in 
all its splendor, and by noon the Thoreman’s cottage was brightly 
lighted by its golden rays. 

Miss Lovering busied herself all day in helping Mrs. Thore- 
man, with the exception of a couple of hours when she took a 
long walk on the road leading to the sea. Each day she did the 
same, helping the couple more and more ; each day cheering them 
on their way, and every hour growing nearer to their hearts, and 
becoming a truer friend to them. 

The days wore by, and at last came the evening before her 
departure. Old Alexander and Johanna Thoreman sat, each 
in a big armchair, the dog, “Fido,” stretched himself out before 
the blazing fire on the hearth, and Lena Lovering sat at one side 
in a low rocker, her hands clasped tightly together, and her eyes 
bearing rather a strained and nervous expression. What was 
the cause of this? Hush! it is a secret which will be revealed to 
you in a very short time. 

At last the younger member of the party spoke, “So you 
have not always lived here, as I must leave you on the morrow — 
alone?” 

“No,” said the captain, “there used to be another, a boy, 
as I told you before.” 

“Tell me about him, and how, and why he left. It will 
interest me and I shall feel that I know and love you even more, 
if I know that I, though in a small degree, am helping bear your 
greatest sorrow.” 

“Are you willing Hanny?” 

“Yes Alex, tell her all.” 
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In as few words as possible the old sea captain told, not a 
sea faring tale, but the true story of his own son, ending by his 
dream of a few weeks before. 

After he had finished the young woman beside him sat pale 
and motionless. Then, summoning her courage she said in a 
clear, sweet voice, “Mother — Father, I am not Lena Lovering. 
I am Margaret Thoreman, the wife of John Thoreman, your son.” 

For a moment there was a terrible silence, which was broken 
at last by the turning of the doorknob. The door opened, and 
there on the threshold stood John Thoreman, not the boy of old, 
and yet hardly the man of his father’s dream, for his face bore 
no look of anxiety; nothing but joy, possibly mingled with a 
pleading look for forgiveness. Was the forgiveness given? No 
language can express the feelings of gratitude and joy, as the old 
and the young couple tightly grasped each other’s hands. For 
a long, long time not a word was spoken. The draft coming 
from the door had fanned the lights, and had left the little room 
in darkness, with the exception of the light reflected from the 
large moon overhead, which looked down upon the happy group 
in silent meditation. 

At last the silence was broken as Johanna said, “After all 
Alex, it wa’n’t so bad as death, was it?” 

“No Hanny, you’re right, it wa’n’t so bad after all.” 

Lucretia Walker. 


WHAT DECIDED IT. 


Jack De Witt stood at his little cabin window, gazing with 
unseeing eyes at the vast stretches of snow covered plains and 
hills dimly outlined in the gathering dusk. Soon he turned 
slowly, and plunging his hands deep into the pockets of his heavy 
corduroy trousers, paced up and down the cabin a few times, his 
head bent in thought and a restless look in his deep, boyish eyes. 
Outside it had grown quite dark and a strong March wind was 
blowing dismally over the plains. In the cabin a glowing wood 
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fire made dancing shadows on the rough log walls and cast a 
bright light on the clear cut features and well built body of the 
man, who had thrown himself into a chair before the fire, his 
elbows resting on his knees, a corncob pipe in his mouth. 

“Scucum,” he said finally, “come out of that spooky comer 
and be sociable. To my certain knowledge you haven’t said a 
civilized word for two weeks. What do you think I wasted so 
much time and energy teaching you English for?” 

From a shadowy comer a tall, slender figure rose silently 
and came forward into the firelight. His dress was similar to 
that of De Witt — high leather moccasins, heavy trousers and 
dark flannel shirt; but his features and bearing proclaimed him 
to be of another race; even in the half-light one would know 
him for a full-blooded Indian. He seated himself on a bench 
near the fireplace, and after a moment’s silence grunted solemnly, 

“Jack lonesome for card play.” 

An amused expression crossed De Witt’s face. “The next 
Indian I take to civilize shall certainly have poker left out of his 
education,” he declared. “I believe you would rather play 
poker than eat, Scucum.” 

The Indian ignored this last remark. “Mabe Jack have 
big trouble; mabe he tell Scucum.” 

De Witt looked steadily into the fire for a few minutes as 
though considering the matter. “Scucum, just how long have 
I been here?” he asked finally. 

“Four winter, three summer,” answered the Indian. 

Jack tipped his chair back a little ways and blowing a large 
smoke ring into the air, w T atched it absent-mindedly until it 
melted away into the shadows. “Four years,” he said slowly. 
“Four years ago tonight, Scucum, I was sitting in front of a wood 
fire just like this — away back in the East — only it was not quite 
as large, and not made of spruce logs — it was built in a fancy 
brick fireplace, and the logs were pine, soft, sweet smelling pine. 
And there were lots of other fellows there, most of them about 
my age — I was twenty-two then, and a senior.” 

He paused, lost in memories. His eyes had grown brighter 
and more boyish, and a faint smile played about the comers of 
his mouth. Finally he continued, half to himself, partly to the 
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Indian. “Oh, it was bully fun! And the things we used to do !” 
He slapped his knee and chuckled delightedly. “Our frat was 
always the first into trouble, and the last out of it. We did 
everything from painting tombstones to kidnapping professors — 
and between times there were the chats and good old songs 

around the big wood fire in the Delta House 

But even then I was anxious for my college days to be over. I 
wanted to earn my own living. The good old days ended soon 
enough ; and I made for out here to make my everlasting fortune. 
That, as you say, Scucum, was four winters ago. I accumulated 
enough wealth the first year to last me several lifetimes, but by 
the end of that year I had no desire to return to the East. I had 
learned to love this country out here — the great rolling plains 
with the purple mountain peaks in the distance and over it all 
the vast silences. I loved it with all my heart and soul, just as 
you love it, Scucum. And I had forgotten about the East — 
almost. But tonight, somehow it was different. The plains 
looked barren, and desolate, and dreary; and the silence became 
unbearably lonesome. For the first time in four years I longed 
for the noise and glare and frivolity of the city.’’ His voice 
trailed into silence, and he was again lost in thought, his eyes 
on the fire. The Indian had not moved nor shown any signs of 
interest while De Witt talked. The big back log in the fireplace 
broke with a faint crash and sent up a shower of tiny, red sparks. 
Finally Jack shook his shoulders as though he were shaking off 
a weight. He yawned, stretched and glanced over at the 
expressionless countenance of the Indian. 

“What are you so excited about, old man?” he asked. 
“You’re not excited you say? Why you looked almost as 
animated as a cigar sign. Now if you could calm down suf- 
ficiently,” he added, rising and putting his pipe into his pocket, 
“we might have a little game of poker.” 

At the mention of poker the Indian whose love for the game 
amounted almost to a passion, rose with something nearer 
quickness than he was ever known to display. He moved over 
to a table and lighted a big tallow candle. Then he produced a 
worn deck of cards from somewhere, and sitting down at one side 
of the table, waited for De Witt to seat himself opposite. It 
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was the Indian’s first deal, and he handed out the cards slowly 
and carefully. 

’‘What are you going to put up this time?” asked De Witt 
picking up his hand. Lacking poker chips, they had formed a 
little system of their own by which each “put up” something, 
and the best three hands out of five won. 

“Tobacc?” asked the Indian. 

“No, no. How many times have I told you I don’t care for 
your brand?” 

The Indian reached in his pocket and drew out a small, 
dirty, gold object. “It some good?” he asked. 

Jack picked it up. “Where did you get this!” he demanded 
in surprise. 

“Find him today on ground where snow melt,” answered 
the other. 

De Witt wiped it off carefully. “Well, I certainly never 
expected to see that again. It’s my frat pin, old man, and I 
wouldn’t have taken a thousand bucks for it. I lost it early 
this winter. Scucum, you’re a brick !” and he polished it lovingly 
with his red bandana. 

“But I find him,” Scucum reminded him in an injured 

tone. 

Jack laughed. “So you did, old fellow.” Then he became 
suddenly serious. “I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said leaning 
forward on the table, “you keep it and put it up against this 
jackknife of mine and we’ll play for it. And if I win — ”he 
paused. “Is it a go?” 

The Indian grunted his assent and the game proceeded. 
At first De Witt played rather carelessly, won the first two hands 
and became more careless until he lost the next two. Then he 
sat up and took notice, so to speak. Luck was with him and 
after the last hand he threw down his cards. 

“Well, you lose the pin,” he cried, “but this is a case where 
virtue has its own rew r ard. Do you know what you get out of 
this? This cabin and everything in it is yours — I leave tomorrow 
for the East and civilization, and next month at this time I’ll be 
at a Delta party! Gee, Scucum, old man, I’m glad 1 won that 
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pin!” But even as he said it, the lonesome wind rattled the 
windows and a little strange feeling came up in his throat 
at the thought of leaving the beloved plains — and 
Scucum. 

Erla Dorn. 


SKETCHES. 


THE WINTER EVE. 

Into the stillness of the night 

I wandered. From heaven came the snow 
Falling, as fell the blue twilight 
Dead from the land an hour ago. 

Starless and windless the night was fraught 
With eternal peace, an invisible part 
Of the clouded sky, by snowflakes brought 
To instill in the depth of my human heart. 

I sighed in holier, gentler mood 

And, white-shrouded, the virgin trees were bent. 
Seeming to feel through the quietude 
This “Rest in the Lord, ye innocent.” 

No discord, no moaning, no murmurings ! 

As if, in a spell of that Mystic Will, 

The earth was swept over by angels’ wings 

From the chastened crest of the slumbering hill. 

Alone in this whiteness, all unstirred, 

The snowy, shadowy trees and I — 

Yet I dreamed in the silence that I heard 
The dying chord of a lullaby. 


Gwendolen Perry. 
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“THE AMERICAN RUSH.’’ 

People talk about the “American Rush” and with good 
cause. A trip to Boston affords about as good an illustration of 
it as can be found. You have a twelve o’clock appointment in 
Boston and you start early, so as to have plenty of time. Except- 
ing for your hurry to get a seat in the train, you do not begin to 
rush until you get into Boston. 

Quite because of habit, you stand up and elbow your way 
to the door in order to get out as soon as possible. When the 
train stops you jump off, hurry to the street and wait impatiently 
for a car marked “Park Street.” When it comes, you perceive 
that it is not going to be crowded, yet because everyone else is 
rushing, you think it behooves you to do likewise. So you ride 
to Park Street where you get off. 

Then it is you say to yourself, “Here it is a whole hour before 
my appointment! I shall take my time.” But Park Street is 
not the place to remark thus, for it is the busiest part of the 
Subway and the “American Rush” is contagious. 

You have to wait several minutes for your car. Every car 
comes but the one you are looking for and you become impatient. 
People are rushing out of the Subway by one door and into the 
Subway by another. As each car swings around the comer, 
several men jump off while the car is still going and make a dive 
for the exit. Everyone about you is elbowing and jostling and 
you grow more and more impatient. Why? Because you want 
to do what everyone around you is doing — Rush! 

Finally your car comes. You run for it pushing by the 
person in front of you, who in turn is pushing by someone else. 
At last you get to your appointment just three quarters of an 
hour too early and you spend the extra time in saying bad things 
about the “American Rush.” Alice Billings. 


AMONG THE GEYSERS. 

For once Fountain Geyser was refusing to fulfill the functions 
even of a fountain, not to speak of a geyser, for it stubbornly 
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refused to spout forth, contenting itself with sullen mutterings 
and weak splashings, quite unlike the huge mass of water which 
the guide books pictured so attractively. 

Perhaps if this had not been our first opportunity to see a 
geyser, we would calmly have gone forth to our hotel realizing 
that even apparently steady geysers have their off moments. 
As it was we were growing impatient and even the pleasure of 
watching the small boy’s mother grab him by the coat as he was 
on the point of falling into the Paint Pots, was beginning to pall. 

The soldier who is always stationed here, as at all points in 
Yellowstone Park, was being besieged with questions, one stout 
woman querulously berating him, evidently believing that the 
poor guide was personally responsible for any vagaries in the 
phenomena of the Park. An hour passed, an hour and a half, 
and in groups of threes and fours the more easily discouraged 
wended their way back to the hotel. There was no moon and 
everything seemed uncanny and unnatural, waiting for that 
great prodigy of nature to perform for one little handful of human 
beings. At ten o’clock my party left, but after waiting two 
hours I determined to see the play out, so remained with a 
Southern gentleman and his wife. 

The geyser seemed to take a positive delight in tormenting 
us for it would seethe and roar till we felt sure that in a moment 
it would be in full play, only to die down again and assume its 
usual calm aspect. 

Finally even the tired guide gave up his weary watch and 
only our party of five were left, four women and one man. At 
last too tired and discouraged to wait any longer we started 
down to our hotel, but the tantalizing geyser at that moment 
started to play. 

It was then so dark we could barely distinguish the huge 
mass of water; only the roar reached our ears as the water 
spouted high into the air. I had never realized till then how 
dark and lonesome it was up there. We appeared so little and 
insignificant beside that great force of nature. The lights of the 
Fountain Hotel gleamed forth not more than half a mile away, 
but they only seemed to tantalize us with their air of comfort 
and cheer. On every side were little pools of bubbling water or 
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crevices in the rock, so fast walking was impossible. Carefully 
we crept along, feeling our way step by step. After about ten 
minutes we realized we were walking in a circle for no road 
appeared. We tried numerous bypaths but stopped in dismay. 
There we were in full sight of the hotel, yet as completely lost as 
if we were miles from any human beings. 

For a while it was amusing, but as our search for a road 
appeared fruitless I thought longingly of my father and sister 
safe, and probably asleep in the hotel. That was the worst part 
of it. I was afraid they wouldn’t miss me and the idea of 
spending a night among the geysers appeared less and less 
inviting as each moment passed. 

I remembered some one had told me of small pools of boiling 
water which sprang up every hour or so in unexpected places, 
and the thought that I might be standing over a budding geyser 
did not add to my peace of mind. Then too, the wild animals 
which appeared so peaceful in the daytime assumed in my mind 
all their own ferociousness, and the thought of perhaps meeting 
a bear face to face, fairly made my hair stand on end. 

Just when my feelings had reached the state when I felt 
that in two minutes I’d be compelled to scream from sheer 
nervousness, some one shouted the road was found. I’m sure 
the discovery of the North Pole could not have aroused any 
more enthusiasm than the discovery of that muddy old lane which 
led back to light and a comfortable bedroom. 

Katharine Kessinger. 


THE PERFECT DAY OF A BOOKWORM. 

Seven o’clock! No cuckoo-clock voice at my door calling 
“You’ll be late to school,” so I turned over comfortably in bed 
to reach for my book, “Happy Thoughts,” as the sun streamed 
into my room in a vain attempt to rouse me out of bed. “Happy 
Thoughts” is an attractive collection of phrases from Milton’s 
Minor Poems and so refreshing in the morning, you know, after 
having puzzled for hours on some Geometry the night before. 
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But I only spent an hour of reading that in bed besides memo- 
rizing a few verses while dressing, for true, one morning I forgot 
to button my blouse but I found mother doing it for me at break- 
fast as I looked up from my “breakfast book.” Yes! That’s 
what I call it. I collected the thoughts in it from my choicest 
books. It’s quite interesting. 

After breakfast Mildred Young and I took a little stroll 
through the park. We prefer walking to driving and the air 
is so invigorating, I think, and clears my mind for some deeper 
book when I come in. 

Then luncheon! That’s just a sort of intermission. 

In the afternoon Mildred and I went to see “Macbeth.” 
The acting was fair but not quite so good as I had expected it 
to be. 

Then in the evening as is my custom, I read in my own 
room for it is quite annoying indeed to be interrupted by some 
one’s discussing the football news and such things! I’ve tried 
to make Thomas appreciate good books but he laughs and says, 
“Yes, dear! Ruskin’s all right when there’s nothing else to do!” 
Isn’t he disgusting! Susie McEvoy. 


AN INCIDENT FROM SCHOOL LIFE LOST! 

One bright Saturday morning I started for Boston from 
Rogers Hall School. It was an ideal day, and I felt quite in 
high spirits because I expected to meet my father at the North 
Station in Boston, and spend Sunday with him in Brookline. 
I started for the Lowell station by car, and of course I thought 
that I knew the way. Yes, I was certain that I remembered 
the way that I had gone before, and yet I felt dreadfully queer 
after I had been in the car a few moments. If the truth is to 
be admitted I lost confidence in myself after the journey was 
once begun. However, there were several Rogers Hall girls 
sitting opposite me and I decided that the easiest way would be 
to ask them to put me on the right car after we changed at the 
square. This they seemed perfectly willing to do, and in a few 
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mimites I was sitting peacefully in the car which I supposed 
was bound for the station. On and on it "went, but not once 
did I recognize a street leading to my destination. At last I 
began to feel very uneasy, and finally I said to the conductor, 
“This is the right car to the Lowell station, is it not?” What 
was my surprise when he answered in a most calm manner, 
“Why, no, this car doesn’t go anywhere near the station and 
you’d better get off.” I took his advice, alighted from the car, 
and it rolled on, leaving me alone in the centre of a dirty and 
desolate street. Seeing a small grocery store near by, I went 
quickly to it and upon entering I saw an old man who looked 
at me very severely, as though I did not belong in his store at 
all. I was only too well aware of the fact myself, but not pre- 
tending to notice the scowl on his rough face, I rushed up to 
him, and asked in as pleasant a voice as I could affect, “Is there 
any possible w r ay for me to get a car w T hich will take me to the 
Lowell station in time to catch the nine-thirty-three train?” 
Instead of scowling more deeply as I had expected, he almost 
looked as though he were going to laugh at me as he said, “Why, 
goodness no, child, you couldn’t get back there before ten o’clock 
or after.” “Well, is there any chance of my getting my train 
at any station or in any possible way?” I inquired. 

He was really very deliberate in answering me, so forgetting 
my manners, which seemed of slight importance to me then, I 
said, “Kindly hurry, sir, because I guess that I haven’t much 
time to waste.” 

“Well,” he said, “your train leaves the Bleachery station 
in eleven minutes, and it is a fifteen minutes walk.” 

Not a second did I wait, but before I could realize what 
I was doing I had left the grocery store behind me and was run- 
ning down the street, my heavy suit case in one hand, and my 
hat, which seemed much too large for that occasion at least 
tilted on one ear. Finally I discovered an urchin in rags, who 
seemed quite willing to show me the w T ay, so I told him that 
we must hurry and that I would pay him for going with me. 
Never did I go faster! Up hill, down hill, over railway cross- 
ings, through the slums until at last we reached a flight of stairs 
leading to my destination. Was I in time for the train? My 
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heart beat fast as I asked myself the question. Then, I walked 
bravely to the ticket office and asked the question aloud. 

The reply was, “You have just missed your train.” 

Could it be possible? I had hurried so! What would 
father do as he waited for me at the station, and I did not arrive, 
and would Miss Parsons be very angry with me ? Surely all the 
girls would think me too stupid for anything, but how could I 
help it! The man at the ticket office had told me that I would 
only have to wait twenty minutes for another train, but those 
few minutes meant so much to me! 

As I meditated thus, it suddenly dawned upon me that I 
ought to telephone to Miss Parsons, so I did, and when father 
telephoned to find out where I was, she told him that I would 
be twenty minutes late. In this way everything was at last 
arranged and I soon reached Boston to find father patiently 
waiting for me. 

My advice to a new girl at Rogers Hall is for her to take a 
hack to the station, and not attempt to go by car as I did. 

Lucretia H. Walker. 


A SUMMER HAIL STORM. 

It was late in August in the lake regions of Wisconsin. 
The ever- ready sailing party was on the dock waiting impatiently 
for the tardy Tom Jones, who was now seen walking leisurely 
across the road. When this late member finally arrived, the 
jolly crowd, with a bounce, was in the boat and merrily sailing 
away. 

It was not till we were out nearly an hour that any of us 
noticed a mysterious cloud hovering overhead. The distant 
rattling of peals of thunder told us that a storm seemed to be 
gathering with remarkable rapidity. A few drops of rain were 
felt, which were gradually increased by a heavy downpour of 
big lumps of hail. A strong wind was blowing hard, and our 
steersman had great difficulty in facing it. 

It seemed as if the calm lake was suddenly changed to a 
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rough ocean. The girls in the party, who had composed them- 
selves wonderfully well as long as it was possible, now relieved 
their “poor nerves” with pitiful shrieks, which the boys, although 
equally as frightened called “huge jokes.” The wind blew 
harder. The hail fell heavier. The skies grew blacker. The 
boat heaved and swelled and the girls grew uncontrollable. 
However, at last our dock was sighted and with a few more 
steadfast glides we reached shore. With a rush and a bound 
we ran to the hotel, in which the alarmed occupants of the shaky 
cottages had taken refuge. Such excitement as I there saw 
can scarcely be imagined — babies were crying, women were 
wailing and even the good-natured men were visibly disturbed. 

Soon, however, the storm abated and a bright sky smiled 
mockingly upon us. Those of us who lived in summer cottages 
ran to them, alas! only to find our clothes which were hanging 
on old-fashioned wall hooks dripping into little puddles on the 
floor. The cozy little cottage had proved to be but crudely 
built, and our miserable clothes suffered from the leaks and 
cracks. When we had nearly finished hanging out our crumpled 
clothes, the teasing tinkle of the dinner bell told us we were 
hungry. That evening people all over the resort were gathered 
in little groups talking and laughing over the “narrow escape.” 

Esther M. Loveman. 


NEW YORK CITY IN THE RAIN. 

There is something impressive about a great metropolis 
when the rain comes pouring down, whether the interest lies 
in the mere aspect of the city, in the mass of hurrying people, 
or in both combined. 

The city is covered with a grayish mist, buildings and 
streets are as if veiled; it is raining. In the gutters hardly 
distinguishable from the gray of the asphalt are little streams 
flowing swiftly along and seeming to bend over them are tall 
houses, gray also in the dim light. Only here and there, the 
gray is broken by the red of a brick building or the bright dress 
of a passerby. Everything is vague and undefined, like in the 
fairy cities at the bottom of the ocean. Even the rain itself, 
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pattering on the stones, grows unreal as you listen and the 
dingy odour of the wet alone makes you remember that it is 
not a mere vision. 

The rain is coming down softly, persistently, with its monoto- 
nous murmur unbroken. Men and women walk quickly by, 
their black umbrellas standing out against the gray sky. They 
are silent like a procession of shadows. It must be more than 
the fear of getting wet that makes them hurry so. Do they not 
rather seek to escape the influence of the dismal streets? It is 
raining ! 

To me it has always seemed that there is not one New York, 
but two, the city in the rain is so different from when the sun 
is shining. The rain is gentle and kindly; the sun seems merci- 
less, unforgiving as it blazes down upon the city’s pavements. 
The hot, glaring sunbeams recall to my mind the picture of a 
sphinx with its cruel smile. In the gray rain-clouds however, 
I have often seen the form of a tall, slender woman; her whole 
figure expresses ineffable sadness, but her face is turned away 
as though she were looking hopefully into the future. 

Anna Kuttner. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT. 

“John Marvel, Assistant,” by Thomas Nelson Page is a story 
of the present day, dealing with the corruption of city govern- 
ment, the hypocrisy of the church, and the honest endeavors 
of earnest people against these evils. 

The story also has its humorous side, and we enjoy the 
picture of college life that is given us in the beginning where 
Henry Glave first meets Leo Wolff ert and John Marvel who 
later figures so prominently in his life. Glave through his amia- 
bility and love of enjoyment finds himself in straitened circum- 
stances soon after he has left college, and determines to make 
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a new start out West in a humble way. In the city where he 
settles he finds his former friends, Wolff ert and Marvel laboring 
each in their own way. Wolff ert who is a Jew, and also an 
Idealist, is living among his own people and trying to procure 
better things for them, while Marvel is working and preaching 
among the poor of the city, helping, encouraging them and being 
their refuge in times of trouble. Eleanor Leigh, whose father 
is one of the influential men of the city, becomes interested in 
this work, and is an inspiration to all three men. 

The influence that political “bosses” have over the working 
people, the privation these suffer in time of strikes, the frauds 
practiced on them by such men as Wringman, and all the 
political intrigues of a city government are clearly showm. 

John Marvel who works steadily on among his poor people 
during these troubled times is a particularly strong character, a 
man inspired with high ideals, and a desire to help his poor and 
less fortunate brethren. Through his sympathy and unselfishness 
he succeeds in doing this, and is beloved and respected by all. 
Though Eleanor Leigh is much admired by Wolffert, Marvel, and 
Glave, it is the latter’s good fortune to finally win her, and this 
love story running through the book is very charming. The 
story has both humour and pathos, and is told with a spirit that 
gives it a place among Mr. Page’s best productions. 

Prudence Robinson. 


“little sister snow.” 

Like the author’s other book, “The Lady of the Decoration,” 
the scene of the story is laid in Japan. 

It is in Spring and all Japan is clothed with her most beauti- 
ful colors. In a quaint old garden a little girl is playing, a 
happy, carefree little maiden, playing with her kitten, while her 
mother and father are preparing their house and her dolls for 
the Festival of the Dolls. When the kitten tries to kill a little 
bird she takes him and starts for the ditch where she means to 
throw the cat as a punishment. She is prevented from doing so 
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by an American boy who takes the cat from her, but only after 
he has slapped her hands. She does not understand the language 
he uses but she is fascinated by his kind eyes and when he tells 
her to “be good,” she bows low to him and he goes on. 

Twelve summers pass and Yuki San is no longer a little girl. 
One day her father tells her she is to marry a man of wealth and 
family. She is glad only because now her parents won’t be poor 
and now her poor dear mother won’t have to work so hard. In 
other words, it is her duty and because it is such she tries to 
believe it is what she wants to do. Although poor, Yuki San 
is very proud and her father refused many offers of marriage for 
her, because they were not entirely worthy. So she and her 
mother start to prepare her wedding garments. 

One day she receives a letter from the ’Merican boy, who 
begs to know if he can stay with them for a couple of months. 
This will mean more “sen,” so Yuki San tells him to come. He 
comes and during the short time he is with them Yuki San serves 
him carefully. She likes the ’Merican boy with the kind eyes 
and she realizes for the first time what a difference there is 
between their customs, how he will go home and go to his girl’s 
house and marry her and she must go to her man’s house to 
marry him. When he goes back and she knows she will probably 
never see him again, as she says her heart is “full of sad.” 

She again turns her face to Duty and determines to be a 
good wife as the ’Merican boy told her to be and as her mother 
has been, and she prays that she may no longer even think what 
is wrong. 

It is a sweet, sad little story, charmingly written and even 
to the last page you hope that the ’Merican boy will come back. 

Millicent Painter. 


“SUSANNA AND SUE.” 

Mrs. Wiggin’s latest book “Susanna and Sue” is a charming 
story of the Shakers. Susanna’s marriage with careless, light- 
hearted John Hathaway, turned out very unhappily. Finally 
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Susanna, taking Sue, her captivating little daughter with her, 
seeks refuge in a Shaker settlement. They are warmly welcomed 
and live there peacefully for a year. Meanwhile grief makes a 
man of John Hathaway. He discovers how T much his wife is to 
him and he reforms that he may be worthy of her. Susanna 
feels that her duties to her son, Jack, and to her home are too 
imperative to neglect and she feels unable to become a Shaker. 
Finally she returns to her husband, not to the man who made 
her life unhappy but to the man who loves her and who wishes 
to be worthy of her. 

The story is told in Mrs. Wiggin’s charming manner from 
her full, sympathetic knowledge of the life and customs of the 
Shakers, she has portrayed these quaint people wonderfully 
well. Susanna is a strong and lovable woman. Little Sue, 
although fascinating, is not as delightful a character as Mrs. 
Wiggin’s “Rebecca.” The story of John Hathaway’s reform is 
told in such a true, natural way that one feels Susanna is 
justified in saying “Never mind John! Let’s forget and begin 
all over again!” Alice T. Billings. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


A LITTLE TALE OF WILLIAM THOMAS. 

Mr. Robert Crompton was a very stern, very pompous, very 
wealthy man, and was one of the most honored citizens of the 
small town in which he lived. Among other things, he had no 
use, absolutely no use for small boys. 

Now William Thomas Fiske, Jr., familiarly known as Jigs, 
was an unusually fine specimen of the active, fun-loving, mischief- 
making small boy of today, and Mr. Crompton was his especial 
victim, just as William Thomas was Mr. Crompton’s especial 
enemy among the younger boys. 

And this is how that mutual dislike began. 

William Thomas was only eight, and he loved water, that is, 
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he loved it excepting when his mother made him use it for 
cleansing purposes. Any kind of liquid that would spill, splash, 
stick or make beautiful stains was his greatest delight. Chief of 
these was the hose. To hold the nozzle and direct it at cats, 
dogs or anything within reach was a joy forever. 

One day William Thomas was passing Mr. Crompton’s 
home. Peering through the iron fence he saw a most enticing 
length of hose attached to the sylcock, just waiting for someone 
to come and use it. Jigs decided that he would be that one. 
So, slipping through the gate, he picked up the nozzle and pro* 
ceeded to drench Mr. Crompton’s pet flower bed. 

This was just nicely accomplished when Mr. Crompton 
himself appeared on the scene. Panic seized William Thomas. 
Kis first impulse was to flee, but that would be cowardly. No, 
he would stand his ground. So, as Mr. Crompton came nearer, 
with thunder clouding his brow, William Thomas pointed the 
nozzle straight at his august countenance, then dropped the 
hose and ran. 

Mr. Crompton, drenched to the skin and furiously angry, 
dashed after Jigs. But that lad had made his escape, and, 
wondering what would come of it, went home. 

The next day Mr. Robert Crompton called on Mr. William 
Fiske, Sr. Soon Mr. Fiske, Sr. had a talk with Mr. Fiske, Jr. 
and William Thomas spent a very bad quarter of an hour. 

Evelyn C. Pike. 


LITTLE joe’s SURPRISE. 

It was the Christmas season and all the shops up and down 
Broadway were gay with Christmas decorations and holly. It 
was a bright morning and many people were hurrying up and 
down, and in and out of shops, with arms full of Christmas pack- 
ages. Little Joe came trudging along, never seeming to mind 
being jostled by the crowd, peering into shop windows and 
gazing at the lovely decorations with a half wistful expression 
on his thin little face and in his large blue eyes. He was a cute 
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little fellow, with light hair and wonderful blue eyes. He was poor 
and oh, how he did wish for some of those lovely things displayed 
in the windows! His mother had hard work to support his 
sister and little brother and himself, so Joe could not have any 
money to buy anything. Suddenly he came to a standstill, 
looking up at a balcony over one of the largest stores. It was 
empty still, but soon Santa Claus would come out and w r ould 
throw dow r n some pennies, and Joe waited with the crowd of 
urchins, hoping he might grab a few pennies and get some of 
the delightful sticks of candy that he had seen in one of the 
windows. 

A large crowd had gathered about him now. Little Joe 
clasped his hands and waited breathlessly, never taking his eyes 
from the balcony where Santa might appear any minute. Sud- 
denly there arose a shout and Santa stepped out on the balcony. 
He waved his hands at the children and then put his hand in 
his pack and drew it out full of bright shining pennies, w r hich 
he let fall slowly down onto the mob below. 

There was a shout and a scramble and Joe found himself 
grabbing hold of everything and everybody in that wild scramble. 
Finally he emerged with three pennies grasped in his little hand 
and very tousled indeed. Brushing himself and smoothing his 
hair, he started for the delightful candy shop. Having bought 
three luscious sticks, one for his sister and one for his brother, 
he was leaving the store, -when the clerk who had waited upon 
him called out: “Hi, Kid, look here!” 

Little Joe retraced his step, wondering. 

“Say, Kid, do you know -what this is?” holding up one of 
the bright pieces. Joe shook his head. “Well, its a two dollar 
and a half gold piece and you’d better run home with it before 
you lose it. Scat!” Little Joe “scatted.” 

Out on the street, dowm his alley he ran, up the flight of 
rickety stairs until he burst open his door and he reached home 
at last with the gold piece all safe and sound. 

Elizabeth Talbot. 
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WHEN MARJORIE GREW UP. 

Marjorie sat in the parlor looking out into the dull, grey 
mist which had fallen, wondering when the banner Edward 
had promised her would come. As she was thinking the post- 
man rang and Marjorie went flying to the door. In the post- 
man’s hand was a package which he handed to her. She could 
not believe her eyes, had it really come? Was it for her? She 
ran up to her room closing the door, so that no one would disturb 
her and carefully undid it, and there! — there was the banner 
she had long thought of. It was a large red blanket banner 
with white letters. Then in the midst of her excitement she 
suddenly thought, “Now I will have to be grown up. A girl 
who has a banner is too old to be such a baby as I am.” 

When Marjorie’s mother came home that night from shop- 
ping, she did not find a little girl of twelve, but a very grown up 
daughter of sixteen. She did not know what had happened 
and was nearly distracted at Marjorie’s “grown up” airs. 

That night Marjorie refused to have her mother read any 
“Fairy Tales” to her, as she said, “Only babies liked to hear 
them.” 

All the next day Marjorie was still grown up, until late 
that evening when her mother missed her. She looked all 
around for her and called, and finally thinking of the attic she 
went up. As she softly opened the door she heard Marjorie 
singing “Rock-a-by-baby” to about ten dolls. Marjorie looked 
up quickly as she heard her mother come in, and getting up she 
ran to her saying, “Oh, it’s awful to be grown up, let me be just 
twelve, always!” And mother laughed. Mary Holden. 


JACK, THE HERO. 

“I tell you, it can’t be done,” thundered the irate Captain 
Lealand of the launch Firefly. “It’s utterly impossible! Those 
men are in their own country by now!” 

“I don’t believe they have reached their own country yet, 
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for the boat they took was an old one that could not go fast. 
I don’t believe they have got much beyond this Island,” said 
Jack, the young Lieutenant of the U. S. Navy. 

“Well, maybe you are right as you generally are,” muttered 
the old captain,” and if such is the case we ought to sight them, 
if this south wester keeps up, in about an hour.” The Firefly 
was making about sixteen knots an hour, when Jack, on the 
bridge, called out in excited tones, “I see a boat and yes, yes it 
is the Snow Bound, the one we are after. We can catch them, 
now sure. If only we can capture those papers,” added he. 

“Where is it? You haven’t told us yet,” said the Captain. 

“On the port side, sir!” answered Jack. 

The engineer was told to increase the speed of the Firefly 
to nineteen knots an hour, and in a few moments was close 
enough to see that the Snow Bound was making very slow 
progress on account of the heavy sea. And in a few minutes 
more had captured the boat with all on board, who, being only 
a few in number, against the larger force that Jack commanded, 
had not dared to oppose him. The papers w'ere also captured 
and returned to General Jackson, who, when he heard of the skill 
and bravery of Jack, promoted him to Captain of one of U. S. 
Warships. And the Battle of Mobile was won by the Union 
side, wherein if the papers had succeeded in getting into the 
South, they would have won. 

So you see, Jack was quite a hero. Eleanor Bell. 


A BLUE CALICO DRESS. 

Mary Anne sat in the doorway of the cabin and dreamed of 
a blue calico dress ■with sprigs of white flow r ers in it, until she was 
aroused by a washed out little voice saying, “Mary, honey, 
hadn’t ye better be a pailing them cows, the Brindle do be a 
ballin’ fer ye.” The girl turned. “Yes ma, I’ll be a goin’. I’m 
glad ye reminded me fer it do seem as I’m gettin’ powerful 
keerless thinkin’ so much about that er dress.” 

“Honey, ye’ll be gittin’ that er dress afore long, an’ honey, 
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don’t ye mind what yer brothers say, they jist don’t under- 
stand.” 

If one could have seen the light in the woman’s eye 
as she watched the girl go toward the spring house one might 
have thought that this faded mountain woman had a soul above 
her daily drudgery, for was not Mary her all, little Mary who — 
but the girl turned a path and the light died from the woman’s 
eyes and she was once more the commonplace woman of the 
mountains, dressed in a faded calico wrapper and intent only 
on getting the com pone and side meat cooked before her three 
sons should return. 

Mary pailed the cows still dreaming of the blue dress. How 
well she remembered the day Papy had taken her to town! And 
the town, the wonderful town with its wonderful stores. Then 
came the disappointment; her seventy cents (which she had 
earned by picking ginseng and walking ten miles to sell it) 
seemed so small. The dress she wanted was ten cents a yard 
and it took eight whole yards to make Mary a dress. Mary’s 
father refused to give her the extra ten cents. “Yo’r ma’s 
old dress were always good enough fer ye before, what’s gettin’ 
into ye, gal? If a dress did fer yo’r ma then it can do fer ye too.” 
So Mary came home without the dress. Her mother sympathized 
and her brothers criticised, but that brought her no nearer the 
coveted dress. 

By this time the cows were milked and Mary started for the 
spring house. The milk buckets had been placed carefully in 
the hollow log through which the water ran and Mary was 
washing her hands when she was startled by a voice asking if she 
knew where he could spend the night. Mary’s courage waned 
for wasn’t the stranger dressed like the men who had smashed 
the still and taken Papy away? But she thought of her three 
big brothers and the courage returned. 

‘‘Be ye a stranger in these parts?” 

“I live in Colinda, the county capital.” 

‘‘Be ye a lookin’ fer trouble or be ye peaceful?” 

“No, I am not looking for trouble, but I am looking for 
information. Do you know big Bill Stany on?” Here he slipped 
a shining dollar into her hand. 
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With her mind in a riot of blue calico dresses with blue 
hair ribbons to match she answered “Wall, I rekon I do. He’s 
Papy.” 

And the man laughed. He had a nice laugh, Mary thought, 
even if he was a Service man. 

“Not old Billie’s daughter? Well, well, this is luck. If you 
will just take me up to your house and get your brothers to tell 
me all about that still affair, why we’ll have your father home 
in no time.” 

Noticing her stare of amazement he hastened to explain. 
“I am the lawyer the court appointed to defend him.” 

Harriet H. Hasty. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE THANKSGIVING RECESS. 

Though our Thanksgiving holiday bears only the modest 
name of a recess, it causes exactly as many thrills as a regular 
vacation. Anyone watching the excitement attending our 
departure would naturally think that we were to be gone at 
least a month. However it isn’t of the joys of home I wish to 
recount, but rather to give some idea of the good times we girls 
had who stayed at school. 

The excited flurry of departure wasn’t confined to the girls 
who were going home, for most of the girls who were to remain at 
school went into Boston to the matinee. We girls who didn’t 
spend the afternoon in Boston divided our time between doing 
the thousand and one things that you never find time for on 
ordinary days, and haunting the place w'here the express is kept, 
for we were determined that not one Thanksgiving turkey 
should arrive unwelcomed. It was positive luxury to feel that 
no bell would call you to your various duties, except the bell 
for meals, and wdiere could you find a boarding school girl that 
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is not eager to obey its summons? The girls who had been to 
the theatre reported the usual “perfectly great time,’’ the only 
discord arising from the dispute concerning which one had seen 
the best thing. It strongly resembled a circus, with everyone 
“barking” for her particular show. 

Quite a number of guests arrived Friday evening to spend 
Thanksgiving vacation with us, and conversation proceeded 
at a rapid gait as we discussed new girls and changes, with the 
two “old girls” -who came from college to lend dignity to the 
occasion. 

It was such a comfortable feeling to know that we could 
spend the evening just as we pleased, and the bookworms and 
bridge enthusiasts proceeded to make the most of their time. 

A more perfect Thanksgiving day couldn’t have been de- 
sired, for the snow that had fallen during the night, added the 
finishing touch to everything. The more energetic girls an- 
nounced at breakfast that they were going for a walk, but quite 
a number yielded to the charms of the grate fire, and the new 
Christmas magazines. About one o’clock frequent peals of 
the door bell announced that other visitors were arriving, for 
one of the nicest things about Thanksgiving at “Rogers” is the 
fact that the girls who have friends near Lowell, can have them 
to dinner. When dinner was announced at two, we found a 
dining table that in length rivaled the ones the New England 
grandmothers used to have for their family reunions. We were 
spared a regular supper that night, for at six o’clock I 
think the mention of food would have caused us to flee, how- 
ever by eight the invitation to a spread over at the House met 
with an enthusiastic reception. I’m sure that laboratory table 
never groaned under the weight of chemicals, as it did under 
the turkeys, cakes and other eatables. 

Friday morning occurred that treat of treats, the privilege 
of sleeping late and taking breakfast at Page’s. 

No Thanksgiving vacation is complete without a drag ride, 
and no drag ride is complete without a visit to Andover, and 
Friday afternoon both the essentials were fulfilled. That night 
Thanksgiving boxes were again in evidence for a turkey hath 
no rest at a boarding school. 
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No one objected to an early breakfast Saturday morning 
for Boston was beckoning us, and very few refused her call. 
Almost every train from eight thirty to twelve carried some 
Rogers Hall girls, bound for the matinee, the more farsighted 
and the wealthier going in early in order to do their Christmas 
shopping. 

Sunday morning we were allowed to follow our own in- 
clinations about going to church, but because of the very fact 
that we didn’t have to go most of us went. As we were sitting 
in the drawing room that afternoon, the peal of the door bell 
was heard. “Special del” someone remarked. However the 
“special del” proved to be the -first wanderer returning, and 
we all rushed upon her, everyone talking at once about the 
splendid Thanksgiving we had spent. Katharine Kessinger. 


MEDEA. 

December 10th was the opening day for the representation 
of the Greek play “Medea.” The Alumme of Bryn Mawr hoped 
to raise by these performances the amount of money needed to 
complete the endowment fund for their college. 

Our school was able to secure twenty-five seats for the first 
performance; and when the long-looked-for day arrived, twenty- 
two of us girls felt ourselves very happy and lucky to be the 
chosen ones. We left Low'ell in the late afternoon and when 
we reached Boston, went at once to the Lenox for supper. I 
shall not forget for many a day to come the long table, the happy 
faces, and the delicious hot rolls. It is needless to say however 
that the meal consisted of more than these hot rolls, and we were 
a well-filled and satisfied group of girls by the time that after- 
dinner coffee had been served. 

The walk to Jordan Hall was a long one and not without 
some funny incidents. We walked, or more appropriately 
speaking, marched, tw'o by two up the street receiving many 
comments on the way. Some one called us a regiment; another 
a Sunday School class, until the truth leaked out from the lips 
of an older woman who thought that we must be a young ladies’ 
boarding school. 
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By this time we were in sight of the Hall and before long 
were comfortably seated, waiting for the performance to begin. 
The stage setting, as in all of the old Greek plays, was very 
simple, consisting of only a white stone temple and an altar just 
at its entrance. The play itself was as unlike our modern ones 
as could well be imagined and it was extremely interesting from 
that point of view, if from no other. There was the single plot 
revolving around Medea, who had given up everything for Jason 
and had been rewarded by his faithlessness. As Mrs. Howe 
played the part, Medea’s ruling passion is revenge, and added to 
this a sort of witchlike fury. Her anger against man’s deceitful- 
ness is superb and inspiring, but to win her point she conceals 
this. Sweetness, coolness and cunning all show themselves 
ready for use at just the right moment, and at last the way lies 
clearly before her. She poisons the princess, but can Medea 
steel herself to kill her own children? Awful and unhuman as 
is the thought yet it must be done and she goes within the 
temple to accomplish the deed. 

Jason is indifferent, cool, insolent, harsh and sarcastic, a 
thoroughly despicable man, who cares only for power and 
wealth. This part, perhaps in a way the hardest in having to 
control any extreme emotion, was taken by Mr. Donald Payson. 
It cannot be said that he deserves an equal share of the honors 
with Mrs. Howe, but he doubtless deserves, with the blame that 
has been heaped upon him, some praise. 

The chorus consisting of fifteen Greek maidens clothed in 
flowing, soft-hued garments, moved back and forth on the stage 
giving advice or chanting songs and the effect was peacefully 
queer and just soothing enough after the fierce tension under 
which the audience had been held. 

The climax was well worked out in the completion of Medea’s 
revenge. She has killed the princess and her own two children, 
and with their dead bodies in her dragon-drawn chariot she sails 
away in the sky, leaving Jason, a man bereft of friends, family 
and home; the joy of living is his no longer and his once eager 
desires lie dead, never to rise again. 

The revival of the old Greek play was a large thing for 
amateurs to undertake but it has been successfully played before 
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large audiences in all of our prominent Eastern cities and the 
Bryn Mawr graduates deserve the highest praise. We have seen 
a worthy representation of a great play and we appreciate it to 
the utmost. Ellex Baxter. 


ELSIE j AXIS. 

Friday evening, December the eleventh, twelve of us who did 
not go into Boston to see “Medea” had the opportunity to see 
Elsie Janis in the “Fair Co-Ed.” 

The plot of the play was laid at Bingham college at which 
Elsie Janis, as “Cynthia Bright” was the only Co-Ed.- She -was 
worshipped by the students, four of whom sought her hand in 
marriage and as her father’s will forbade her to marry other than 
a Bingham “man” who had obtained his degree, these four did 
their best to live up to the requirements, impatiently awaiting 
Commencement Day when Cynthia had promised to give them 
her final decision. 

To test their fidelity she assumed the personality of a cousin 
from the Navy and attended the Annual Military Ball making 
many disagreeable remarks about her cousin Cynthia to these 
four in particular. Complications arose when she attracted 
three of the prettiest girls, by her thrilling “Navy” tales, away 
from their suitors who shut off her escape from the building, with 
the prospect of a ducking at the pump. 

By the strategy of her guardian and the help of Davy Dick- 
son “almost a Senior” she succeeded in making her escape. 

The next day being Commencement Day she laid aside her 
Navy clothes. One by one, three of the youths appeared, each 
one confident of his own charms, each one in turn having his 
hopes dashed ruthlessly to the ground. Lastly comes Davy 
Dickson the one whom she really cared for, but who had been 
barred from the contest by the fact that he had failed to pass his 
examinations by one question. At the crucial moment one of 
the professors appeared on the scene and offered to give him one 
more chance. Unexpectedly he answered the question correctly, 
receiving his degree and winning the hand of Cynthia. 
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We discussed the different points of the play all the way 
home, and I think none of us regretted having seen this clever 
light opera in place of the serious Greek Tragedy of “Medea.” 

Ruth Newton. 


THE MUSICALE. 

The musicale given for us by Mrs. Underhill on December 
fifth and which was our first big event of the school year was 
assuredly a great success. It was the first opportunity, for 
many of us who do not study music, to hear Signor Picco sing 
and Miss Glorvigen play. The pleasure, therefore, of hearing 
them in concert was even greater for those of us who do not 
come in personal contact with them than for those who do. 
Of course we anticipated it. The event occasioned even more 
interest when we learned that there was to be a dance afterwards 
to which we might invite our men friends. 

The afternoon preceding the musicale was one of busy 
preparation. That night we hardly recognized our schoolroom 
for our own, so changed was its appearance. Gone were our 
beloved desks and in their places were many rows of chairs and 
a beautiful grand piano. Somehow everything had assumed 
a very festive appearance. 

When our guests began to arrive we tried to look calm, 
cool, and collected, although many of us were not. Mrs. Under- 
hill was assisted in receiving her guests by a committee of girls 
who did their work gracefully and well. The musicale followed 
the short reception. The program was as follows: 


1. Lontanda te Di Pietro 

Serenato T osti 

Donna Russa Giordano 

2. Nachtst ck Schuman 

Waltz Chopin 

“Si oiseau j’etais” Henselt 
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“Even bravest” from “Faust” 

Gounod 

The pretty creature 

. Wilson 

Bridal procession 

March of the dw r arfs 

| Grieg 

Toreador from “Carmen” . . . . 

Bizet 

Waltz-caprice 

Rubinstein 


Miss Johanxe Glorvige.w 
Signor Giuseppe Picco. 

Naturally enough we enjoyed Signor Picco and his songs. 
He has a splendid baritone voice and he sings with a mastery 
of expression. His selections w'ere excellent and he put us all 
in the best of humors (if we weren’t already) when he sang “The 
Pretty Creature.” 

All of us were interested in Miss Glorvigen’s work for we 
feel that w r e are acquainted with her now r . Her touch is one of 
unusual beauty and her rendering is sympathetic and forceful. 
It is a delight to listen to her playing. 

Both musicians responded to encores and when the enter- 
tainment was over we felt that we had more than enjoyed music. 

A fine little supper was served, after which many of the older 
people left w r ho did not care to remain longer for the dancing. 
Meanwhile the floor was cleared of the chairs and then we danced. 
We had the best kind of a time even if some of us did get a trifle 
mixed as to what dance came next on our programs. Like all 
good things it had to come to an end, all too soon so it seemed 
to us and it was with much regret that we told each other good- 
night and saw the departure of our last guests. 

Helen Munroe. 


THE ORPHAN’S PARTY. 

There is hardly another event in the "whole school year that 
is awaited more impatiently than the visit from the orphans, the 
night before the Christmas vacation. The little boys however. 
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although they are very charming indeed, are not entirely to 
blame that this evening is looked forward to with so much 
pleasure — perhaps the thought of returning home on the following 
day has something to do with it. 

There were just six of them; all rather bashful as they 
entered the front hall, the tall ones as well as the little ones, all 
but Stewart who seemed to know that his chubby red cheeks and 
small person would make him welcome anywhere. But any 
feeling of timidity was soon forgotten in discussing Santa Claus 
and the near prospect of supper. Perhaps however before I go 
on to tell you of the delights of eating ice cream, I ought to 
describe little Stewart to you in particular, for he was really the 
presiding genius of the evening. He was only “little” in stature 
for his mind was far from being that; could any small-minded 
person ever manage a Noah’s Ark? (This was what Stewart had 
requested Santa Claus to bring him.) I think not. He reminded 
me of a cheerful, little gray squirrel that jumps from branch to 
branch; with his red cheeks and nimble body he seemed to 
personify the joy of living, which is the true spirit of Christmas. 
He was as I have said the genius of the evening. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that our supper was a very 
merry one, and as I think of it, I "wish the orphans would visit us 
oftener, even though I did not return home on the next day. 
The time had now come for us to go to the Gymnasium, where 
the really exciting part of the entertainment was to come off. 
There we were to behold the generosity of Santa Claus, there 
also we were to sing our famous German songs, which we had 
been rehearsing for weeks ahead. These songs had become a 
living nightmare to most of us and “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht” 
will ring in our ears for many a year to come. 

We all marched (the “twins” and Stewart danced) out to 
the “Gym.” Here a Christmas tree told us that we had all been 
good children and to thank Santa Claus. We immediately joined 
hands and sang our songs, both English and German. By this 
time we had gotten into the Christmas spirit, in spite of the fact 
that Christmas itself was more than a week off, and were fully 
prepared to see our beloved Santa Claus appear in a large fur 
coat with his kind old face as jolly as ever. He was very generous 
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indeed to the little boys of Saint Anne’s church, giving each one 
exactly what he had wished for ; but then the orphans had written 
him polite, formal notes describing their own particular wishes. 
One had even asked after Sandy, probably thinking Santa Claus 
to be a living encyclopedia. I think Stewart’s present was the 
loveliest of all; it was, I have mentioned before, a great Noah’s 
Ark crammed with animals of all imaginable species. Stew T art 
seemed to be of my opinion. After all the presents had been 
duly admired we played games; “Going to Jerusalem,” “London 
bridge is falling down” and “Drop the handkerchief”; in the 
latter game Stewart showed his squirrel-like quickness to the 
amusement of all, and when it was time for the little fellows to 
return home, I am sure they did not regret their departure more 
than we did. Anna Kuttner. 


returning! 

Marjorie, where have you been, w'hat train did you come on 
and how late was it, eighteen hours late? Well, your train was 
so considerate as to lose enough time to land you in Boston at 
a respectable hour, but listen to my experiences. I shudder 
every time I think of it and wonder how I ever lived through such 
a nervous strain. 

How I did hate to leave home ! Somehow I had a feeling of 
dread, but that, I thought, was the regular feeling which comes 
to every boarding school girl who has had the time of her life for 
three whole weeks, and I consoled myself by the thoughts of 
meeting you and some of the other western girls on the train and 
becoming very much excited about returning to school. My first 
disappointment was in not finding anyone bound for “Rogers” 
on the train and if it had not been for a Smith girl whom I knew 
I should have felt very much “out of it” and desolate even so 
early in the trip. 

I had a pleasant evening and also a pleasant night, for one 
spent in a sleeping car, and I forgot my homesick feeling for a few 
hours anyway. 
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I awakened very late in the morning expecting to find 
myself at Albany, but the first thing that I heard was this, from 
a man passing through the train, “Just leaving Buffalo and the 
train will probably continue to lose time.” What a day I had 
before me was easy enough to realize but as long as I had com- 
pany that did not matter. All day long we read and ate, ate 
and read and then looked out of the window once in a while to 
see if the scenery had changed, for we spent most of the time 
backing, stopping or creeping along and the last became a great 
treat. We were due at Albany at 8.55 but not until three did 
we pull into New York’s capital city and we were due in Boston 
at 2.55. 

I was watching the people hurrying up and down the plat- 
form when I caught sight of Mary and her mother and I rejoiced 
at the thoughts of having someone with whom to cross the city 
and get to Lowell. Somehow we thought no more of our 
troubles until the train stopped a little west of Pittsfield and the 
news reached us in the diner that the engine had broken and it 
would be an hour before we could get started. 

It was then that I started to have a “sinking” feeling which 
increased as the train continued to lose time all the way to 
Springfield, arriving there about ten-thirty. About ten hours 
late! The idea of wiring passed through my brain but I could 
think of nothing to say, as it would be impossible to have anyone 
from Lowell meet me. So I said good-bye to the Smith girls as 
jovially as possible, and talked Mary to sleep. Then I simply 
sat and wondered what would become of us until our train pulled 
into the South Station at one- thirty. 

Oh! it was terrible, so still and dark, it seemed like an awful 
dream for there were men hurrying about and yet somehow 
there was no sound. 

Next we were very unsafely landed in a cab and not until 
we had registered at the hotel and the porter had installed us 
safely in a cozy little room, which usually would have looked 
bleak and barren, did I feel like breathing and now that we are 
safely across the city and waiting for our Lowell train I am happy. 

Helen Gallup. 
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THE CIRCUS MAN. 

The first Friday night after our return from Christmas 
vacation, Miss Parsons announced at the dinner table that all 
the girls who would like to go to the matinee “The Circus Man” 
the following afternoon, wuuld report to her in the library. Such 
a change on nearly every face! We all fairly beamed with 
delight instead of sitting with that far away look, wondering 
what the people at home were doing. 

The next afternoon found three rows of excited girls seated 
in the Lowell Opera House impatiently waiting for the beginning 
of the first act which took place in a village square. At once we 
were plunged into the loves and hates of the chief families in 
Palermo. We learned how “Fighting Hime Look” who had 
been driven from home in his youth was now coming back with 
his famous circus. All the farmers knew that his return was to 
avenge himself on Plebe Hillard who had previously driven him 
from Palermo. 

The plot of the play was based on the feud between the 
wealthy Hillards and the “Good-for-nothing Looks,” and how 
the Hillards who had obtained their wealth dishonestly were 
finally overcome by the Looks. However, the Looks were 
gracious to their enemies, and instead of exposing their guilt, 
forgave them. 

We all agreed that Mr. Maclyn Arbuckle was splendid as 
“The Circus Man,” and that his supporting company was 
especially good even to Emogene the elephant, and the parrot 
who always said the right thing at the right time. 

Marion Kennedy. 


THE OLD GIRLS’ DANCE. 

Of course we knew’ that Rogers Hall possessed several 
college, prep, school and frat. banners, but the full measure 
of our popularity has never been more apparent than it w’as 
Saturday night, January 14, 1910, w’hen the new girls gave their 
dance to the old girls. The gym was a blaze of color — Harvard’s 
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crimson, Yale’s blue, Cornell’s red and white, Dartmouth’s 
green and many, many others. It looked like a college prom 
in miniature minus the men, of course. 

The new girls showed their daring originality by beginning 
the dance with a Grand March and ending with a good old- 
fashioned Virginia Reel ; the latter was perhaps the most heartily 
enjoyed dance of the evening. One very pleasant addition to 
the party was Rachel Morehead, the former Vice President 
of the Hall. 

The dance was a great success in every respect and to Kate 
Field, the chairman, there is due great credit, for it was certainly 
through her able management that the entire evening was such 
a success. Helen Edlefson. 


DR. BURTON’S LECTURE ON LETTER WRITERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

When a lecture by Dr. Burton on “Letter Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century” was announced, many of us looked dubious, 
especially those whose names were on the list chosen to attend. 
Lectures are sometimes so dry and uninteresting but when we 
heard that it was to be counted as preparation for English, our 
faces brightened up for here was a welcome substitute for “that 
daily theme.” 

Whatever our fears were concerning our enjoyment of the 
lecture they soon disappeared. No one can hear Dr. Burton 
without becoming interested. He has a strong personality 
and presents his subject in a fascinating manner. 

He spoke of that charming, long-lost habit of writing letters 
which told the things that were deep down in. the heart, letters 
that revealed the writers’ personalities and resembled little 
chats with them. To illustrate the delightful letters of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Burton read selections from the letters 
of Horace Walpole, Richard Steele, Cowper, Dean Swift, Jane 
Austen and Fanny Burney. This little taste of their letters 
created a desire for more. 
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In the hustle and bustle of our busy world today, letter 
writing is a neglected art. The men engrossed in their business 
leave it to the women and they in turn are so busy with social 
duties that the letters like those of long ago are never written. 
Then too, “The Terrible Three” as Dr. Burton called them, the 
telephone, the telegraph and the typewriter do much to deprive 
us of interesting and delightful letters. 

Those who heard Dr. Burton’s lecture resolved to profit 
by his words in their letters home, and all look forward with 
pleasure to the other two lectures in his series. 

Ruth H. Chapman. 


MR. burton’s LECTURE ON LAMB. 

The second in the series of three lectures on English men 
of letters which Professor Richard Burton of the University of 
Chicago has been giving before the Woman’s Club of Lowell, 
was given January seventeenth. About twenty of us attended 
from Rogers Hall. 

The lecture w r as on Charles Lamb and proved to be 
thoroughly delightful. Professor Burton brought out in his 
lecture the reasons why .Charles Lamb so endears himself to his 
readers, — why he was so well fitted to be an essayist; that it is 
because Lamb seems to take his readers off to a quiet corner and 
there he talks to them in an intimate sort of a way ; that it was 
the human sympathy of the man; his optimism and gentleness; 
his loving devotion to his sister to whom he frequently refers; 
all these qualities add their charm to the literary excellence of 
his work. Professor Burton illustrated his points by reading 
extracts from Lamb’s essays. 

As a speaker we enjoyed Professor Burton quite as much 
as his lecture. He holds one’s attention from the first and one 
forgets to be bored because it is a lecture, in listening to him. 
His next lecture which is to be on Stevenson we expect to be 
equally as interesting. ‘Helen Munroe. 
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DR. BURTON’S LECTURE ON STEVENSON. 

On the afternoon of January 24th at the Woman’s Club, 
Dr. Burton gave the last of his series of lectures which greatly 
interested some of the Rogers Hall girls, who took advantage 
of this splendid opportunity. His subject was Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the essayist and letter writer. Dr. Burton in his 
clever fashion illustrated and thus made more unencumbered 
his many statements by reading bits from Stevenson’s “Letters” 
and the “Travels of a Donkey.” His many comments helped 
us not only to appreciate the author’s works, but also to become 
more familiar with his life. Stevenson’s struggle with his 
increasing malady impresses upon our minds a lesson of great 
patience and mastery over difficulties. After the lecture an 
informal reception was given for Dr. Burton at Middlesex Hall 
where the girls had the pleasure of meeting this brilliant man. 

Marcelle Sabel. 


“INCONSTANT GEORGE.” 

All during the month of January the city of Lowell was 
elaborately adorned and almost beautified with huge billboards 
advertising “John Drew in his comic play, ‘Inconstant George,’ 
coming Friday night, Jan. 21.” So Miss Parsons suggested 
to the girls whose coffers were not entirely empty that if they 
felt as though they could comfortably afford it, they might go 
to see him. 

Friday, the 21st of January, soon came but alas a heavy 
downpour of rain came too ! Had it not been for the prospects of 
the evening all the girls would have flitted about “peddling 
indigo” but instead everyone was feeling very happy. At eight 
o’clock the carriages came, and we very soon found ourselves in 
the famous Lowell Opera House with its shining lights, and 
noisy people. The notes of the orchestra sounded like dream 
music to us, so enthusiastic and happy were we. Shortly the 
artistic curtain with its “Mennen’s Talcum Powder,” and 
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“Colgate’s Shaving Soap” was raised and we were transported 
to an atmosphere of French frivolity and wit. And when the 
same artistic curtain fell for the last time a varied lot of com- 
ments, and criticisms could be heard echoed by the pattering of 
the rain. To be sure the criticisms of the Rogers Hall girls were 
the most valuable of all; but happily the newspaper men were 
present themselves, and alas we were not consulted! 

Esther M. Loveman. 


THE NEW COMET. 

It was at luncheon on the twenty-sixth of January that Miss 
Parsons told us that w r e would have early study hour in the 
afternoon so that we could go up in the Park at sunset to see 
the new comet. A little buzz of excitement arose, for most of 
us had never seen a comet, and besides that, if we went up on 
the hill directly after study hour, it would not be necessary to 
dress for dinner! 

We were an excited bunch of girls when we walked up the 
hill shortly after five o’clock, all of us wondering vaguely what 
a comet looked like, how large it was and how fast it moved. 

When we reached the top of the Park, no comet awaited us. 
But there was Venus, the beautiful evening star, near which 
the comet would appear. 

In the fifteen or twenty minutes that we waited, we were 
told that this new comet had first been observed in Africa, and 
that now it was rather dim as it was fast going out of our range 
of vision, and would be visible only a few days longer. 

At last someone cried, “I see it!” It took some of us quite a 
few moments to find it, but soon we w'ere all gazing earnestly at a 
very faint, little spot of light, to the right of Venus and below it. 

As it grew darker, the comet could be seen more clearly, 
although at best it was very misty and hazy. But we all saw it 
with its tail spreading out above it. 

I confess that some of us were disappointed because the 
comet was not any larger and because we could not see it move, 
but nevertheless we came back to dinner very much satisfied 
that we had seen a' “real live” comet. Evelyn Pike. 


ATHLETICS. 


During December and January though we have great 
opportunities for coasting and skating it is too cold to have our 
regular gymnasium work out of doors, so Monday and Thursday 
afternoons see us in the “gymn” either for fencing or aesthetic 
dancing. Mondays we have fencing, and then I am sure that 
the new girls, just learning the different parries and thrusts, 
must envy the way we old girls, arrayed in masks and plastrons, 
try to assault fence. The way we savagely slash the air with a 
“do or die” expression on our faces is truly amusing. We are 
generally trying so hard to strike our opponent in some way, 
shape or manner, that I greatly fear we often forget to put into 
practice all the methods we had such a hard time learning last 
year. However, I guess in this world it is what is gained and 
not the way in which it is gained that counts. 

As for dancing — you should see us. Short girls, tall girls, 
thin girls and fat girls, all trying to be graceful. We do seem 
to have the worst time managing both our hands and our feet; 
to tell the truth I think it is much harder to manage our hands. 
After we have grasped some idea of the different steps of the 
dance, and then after some struggling, have learned the move- 
ments of our arms and hands, I wonder why it is that we have 
such a terrible time putting the two together. They say that 
“practice makes perfect,” so let’s cheer up; when spring term 
comes we may all be rivals of Isadora Duncan. 

Marion Kennedy. 


WINTER SPORTS. 

Some people dread our long, cold Northern winter and feel 
that they can get no enjo3 r ment from one, but when you stop 
to consider the many pleasures that such a winter affords if we 
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but care to avail ourselves of them I think it assumes a different 
aspect. 

There is something for all, no matter how inexperienced 
they may be, for it requires no great skill to cling to a “bob” 
laden with laughing and breathless girls and boys as it goes 
shooting down some steep hill and far out onto the level road 
beyond, while the rush of frosty air makes your blood fairly 
tingle. Again, the front seat on a toboggan is an exciting place 
with some one behind who can steer, while you just hang on as it 
skims down the slope, looking ahead for the “jounces” and 
holding your breath until you have flown over them. Sometimes 
when there is a light snow on the crust the toboggan throws it 
up over you in a miniature snowstorm which leaves you gasping 
but happy at the foot of the slide, and you start out bravely on 
the climb back to come down once more. 

Certainly anyone that cares for w r alking would enjoy snow- 
shoeing, for with a pair of these fastened to your feet you can 
get over the soft snow very quickly, climb steep banks, and 
huge drifts that require some effort to reach their top. The 
first time that snowshoes are worn they feel as big and clumsy 
as they look, and a person’s efforts to walk are often amusing to 
watch. But soon they can control their feet and progress finely 
until in their pride they forget about the snowshoes which causes 
an uncomfortable plunge into .the snow. 

Probably at some time or other most everyone has tried 
skating and this remembrance may be pleasant or otherwise, 
for this is a sport that requires more skill and practice than snow- 
shoeing. Many are the tumbles on the hard unfriendly ice that 
you take while learning, but the thrill of pride that you feel when 
you first manage to skate a few yards without assistance, and 
what’s more without mishap, quite repays you for all you have 
suffered. From then on you love it, for there is a great satis- 
faction in feeling yourself glide along over the smooth ice even 
if you cannot execute all the scrolls and figure eights of your 
neighboring skaters, for this seems to be a sport about which 
there is always something more to learn. 

Perhaps however the most dangerous as well as the most 
exciting of these winter pastimes is skeeing, w T hich requires a cool 
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head, steady hand, and some little practice to do successfully. 
Swooping down a hillside on skees, taking a flying leap through 
the air over some ditch, and then continuing down is surely a 
fascinating occupation. 

Equally so is ice boating for when you cling on to the boat 
and feel it jump ahead in response to the wind, then just skim 
over the ice, it fills you with an exhilaration from the pure joy 
of rushing through the air that I think nothing else can equal. 
So smoothly does the boat slip along that you do not realize 
how fast you are moving until you watch some other boat, and 
there is no prettier scene than a lake dotted with rapidly moving 
ice boats. Prudence Robinson. 


ALUMNA NOTES. 


SMITH COLLEGE (AN IMPRESSION). 

That longed for time, the end of the first term had come, 
and the Freshman, with the Family surrounding her and her 
“Line-a-Day” open for reference, was talking “college” with 
a rapidity that would scarcely have pleased the elocution depart- 
ment. 

“Well,” she said, with a long breath," ‘Hamp’isthe best 
place I’ve struck yet! Not really better than boarding school, 
but very different. I can’t just explain how\ Maybe it’s the 
bigness — over sixteen hundred, you know — and five hundred 
in the Freshman class. But you can’t imagine how' you feel to 
really know you’re one of that five hundred! You begin to 
realize what it is to be at college v r ith ‘Freshman Frolic’ — a 
sort of a reception for the Freshman, the very first of the year. 
A Junior takes you, and you meet just hundreds of people, in 
a howling mob at the ‘Student’s Building.’ All the ‘celebs’ 
go, the basket ball captain, and the wonderful president of the 
S. C. A. C. W. That’s the Christian Association — and I met 
that Miss Edwards who writes that perfect poetry in the 
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‘Monthly.’ The Glee Club sing to the Freshmen and then the 
different classes. The Junior song was awfully good, to ‘Rings 
on her Fingers,’ you know.” 

‘‘Oh Freshman, we Juniors 
Now welcome you at last, 

We’re mighty glad to see you here, 

Our little sister class. 

Oh, come to your Juniors, 

Do as we tell you to. 

Oh 1913, 1911 is true to you.” 

‘‘And then when the Glee Club ended with ‘Fairest Alma 
Mater’ you felt you really belonged here — I mean there, — and 
you got so excited.” 

“Well, my dear; you know you supposedly went to college 
to study,” hinted father. “Do you get time for that at all?” 

“Oh dear,” sighed the Freshman, “I’ve committed one of 
the deadly faults of the Smith girl already : — talking only about 
the good times. That’s how people get the impression that 
we’re frivolous. Just because we don’t talk about how many 
candles we bum after lights go off, people don’t think we study. 
That reminds me, I brought home some of those Deerfield 
candles too.” 

“Go on about Smith,” interrupted Little Sister, who was 
“prepping” for that place. “Did they haze you?” 

“No, of course not. All the classes are awfully good to you. 
After the Freshman Frolic is the Sophomore Reception. It 
differs from the frolic, only in that it’s supposedly formal. The 
girls send you flowers, and you try to dance, too. Oh there 
are so many attractive girls there ; and some of the most attract- 
ive are perfect sharks at studying. I’d always thought, as 
someone once said, that ‘most sharks were lobsters,’ but it 
isn’t so. There’s only one typical ‘dig’ in college, and yet 
lots of brilliant girls — and the whole idea of the place seems 
to be to do as much, not as little as you can. Yes I am catching 
the spirit. Bob, you may yet discover what a bright and shining 
little star you have for a sister. Maybe that’s from star-gazing 
so much, tho. In astronomy it’s required to break one’s neck 
five hours a week looking at the twinkling little stars; but it’s 
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a wonderful course. I’m beginning to feel like the 147th Psalm, 
where it says, ‘He telleth the number of the stars; and calleth 
them all by their names!’ you know! Alpha Delta Phi no 
longer means a fraternity to me. It’s an angle in Pegasus! Yes, 
the observatory is very well equipped — and talking about 
buildings, the new library is open, now, and is going to be a 
great place. The new chapel is going up, too, you know. The 
only drawback to it is going to be that there won’t be any 
‘Rubber Row.’ Oh, that’s quite an institution; the single 
row of balcony seats in the Freshman gallery. You used to go 
about six o’clock to get there and save seats for upper-classmen 
of course; but they decided chapel was a religious service, and 
no more saving seats! Of course it is better in some ways, and 
it’s a decided improvement at vespers. Vespers are lovely — 
Sundays at five. The choir wear regular gowns, and look so 
lovely, and sometimes President Seelye himself speaks, and 
he’s so sweet and splendid. It’s very impressive. Well any- 
way everything is — wonderful.” 

The Freshman drew a long breath. She had summed up 
her impressions of college in the word that is used to qualify 
so many things, from “ships” to “cabbages and kings,” and 
yet means so much to the college girl — “Wonderful.” 

Katherine Carr, ’09. 


STANDING BY THE FLAGG. 

(First Prize, Twenty-Five Dollars.) 

Helen Louisa in rapt contemplation 

Regarded some prints in a large magazine, 

And remarked to herself in great admiration, 

“They’re the best looking men that I’ve ever seen. 

/ 

“The handsomest there are the Hutt and the Fisher, 
They could win a girl’s heart without any doubt; 

In looks they are all that one’s mother could wish her, 
But would they dry dishes the maid’s Sunday out? 
Oh, Helen Louise, when you marry a man, 

You ought to be sure that he’ll help when he can. 
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“The Gibson and Christy men look quite decided, 

But how would they like to be forced to give in? 
Wouldn’t a maiden be rather misguided 

To spend her whole life in combatting a chin? 

Oh, Helen Louise, the desirable men 

Are those who give in to their wives now and then. 

“Gilbert’s dear boy is happily smiling 

Oh, let him stay young as long as he can, 

’Twere a shame to weight down a youth so beguiling 
With the worries and cares of an old married man. 

Oh, Helen Louise, good looks sometimes pall, 

And a strong arm to lean on is better than all. 

“The Wenzell and Underwood men are attractive, 

But the latter might love business better than me, 

While the former does not look sufficiently active 
To do more than dress and drink five-o’clock tea. 

Oh, Helen Louise, as you marry for life, 

The mean, not extreme, makes the happier wife. 

“The American man is the pride of the nation 
So sturdy and strong and so plain-every-day, 

Not fussed up, but ready for every occasion — 

Just the kind it is easy to ‘love and obey.’ 

I am proud of my choice, though I don’t mean to brag, 
But I’ve always intended to stand by the Flagg.” 

Virginia Towle ( 1908 ). 

(By permission of the “Woman’s Home Companion.’’) 


OnWednesday, January thel2th, at Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Marion Chandler was married to Mr. Frank Gailey. Marguerite 
Roesing, Stella Fleer, Miriam Pierce, Helen Huffman and Elise 
Gardner Hume were in Overbrook for the wedding, which was 
a very lovely affair. 
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Jessie Ames (R. H. 1899, Smith 1903) has sailed for Europe 
where she is to spend the rest of the winter. 

Helen Swenson is studying at the University of Minnesota. 

Twin girls were bom to Mrs. Daniel Swan (Louie Ellingwood) 
on the thirty-first of December. 

Two Rogers Hall alumnse, Virginia Towle (1908) and Rachel 
Morehead (1909), have been back to the school to visit this term, 
and Beatrice Mudgett will stop here, we hope, on her way from 
Dorothy Tobey’s. Rachel Morehead has been visiting Mildred 
Moses in Somerville and Helen Huffman in Newark, N. J. 

During the Xmas holidays, Frances Dice announced her 
engagement to Mr. Randolph Stauffer of Reading, Pa. 

Another engagement is that of Edna Mills of Pottstown, 
Pa., to Mr. Holland M. Merrick, Jr., of New York. 

Ruth Sprague expects to spend the month of February in 
California. 


Hagsrs Hall Schaalt 

I^nuidT, TOiss. 
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APRIL. 


Forth she came, this maiden fair, 

Somewhere o’er the frozen leas, 

With her streaming gold brown hair 

Crowned by anemones. G. G. P. 


EDITORIAL. 


People often say that a boy makes a better friend than a 
girl does ; that the fair, free w r ay in which he views things is in 
his favor, so that he is stauncher and truer, and hence masculine 
friendships, as is the way with other masculine things, are 
stronger. 

Now we, on hearing this told to us, would be apt to flare up 
indignantly. What girl would not? But a moment after 
would she not sit down and consider it? 

Among our men friends there is a spirit something like this: 
"Into a fix! Well, there’s Dick to go to. He’s game.’’ There 
is something straightforward, free and easy in the relation 
between them. To a degree, a boy is independent about friends. 
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He does not demand a confidant. He may be popular in the 
crowd where all are boon companions, and it is open dealing. 
Action, unaided by imagination, counts, the one that is mean 
getting struck in the face, figuratively speaking, and dropped. 
Perhaps it is a case of two or three who are particular chums. 
However it is, one “pal” can always count on another. 

It is plain that there is a difference with girls. We can’t 
seem to accept things with that good will, but are quick to dis- 
trust and be swayed hither and thither by the latest thing that 
comes to our hearing. This tendency to believe the lightest 
word and one other thing, a girl’s lack of reserve, do more harm 
than we can possibly say. Confidences must be exchanged, 
secrets must be told to one, two, three, all impressed with 
secrecy. Two girls may be very intimate and fond of each 
other, and time and again some remark that a third person 
makes will turn them against each other at once. It is a case of 
“words that are spoken and eggs once broken.” Sometimes 
what happens is accidental or ungrounded, but this is seldom 
considered. It is the matter of broken confidences, trifles 
though they seem. Some one girl forgets or becomes a little 
jealous, hears that her friend is not quite loyal or suspects it, 
and acts in her turn. It is so with girls the world over, I believe. 

The reason is because we are more complex than our opposite 
sex. We are eager for sympathy and appreciation, we want to 
interest, entertain and be admired. This is why we are apt to 
say and tell too much. And so the trouble comes from those 
very impulses with which we ought to do great good. 

Why can’t we be staunch enough to trust until we have 
sure proof? Why aren’t we always true? I say always, because 
we can be sometimes, thank Fortune. Friendships of the highest 
and finest kind may exist between girls. Perhaps the younger 
we are, the stronger and more lasting they will be. 

It is an interesting and broadening experience to be thrown 
in with many girls, as we are here at school. We are all so 
different, fortunately, and it is best if each one can see points in 
the others to like or dislike and so profit by them without losing 
her own individuality. 
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And as those weaknesses which stand out on the surface 
pretty much, and are so apt to spoil our relations, come from a 
girl’s wish to please, a girl’s pride, they come from impulses that 
are fine in themselves. We must only guard against giving 
them that wrong outlet and thus lose our reserve and reserve 
power. For the favor of the moment cannot make up for the 
hurt we do our real selves. 

Then if we girls admit that the statement is true, we see 
why it is, and why it is natural, and it may be an encouragement 
to each of us to be an exception, and in heart to challenge any 
boy to be truer and more loyal to his friends than we. 

Gwendolen Perry. 


A SONG AT EASTER. 


The opera was over and Mademoiselle Camilla hurried to her 
room with the wild applause still ringing in her ears ; never had she 
sung so well and never had the people, — her people, — loved her 
so much; no more was to be desired than this and she was 
happy, you could tell it by the sparkle in her eyes and the 
flush that showed through the rouge on her cheek. There yet 
remained one thing how r ever, to complete her triumph, the 
message from the Prince. 

As she entered her room the maid dropped a piece of w r ork 
she held and stood waiting her mistress’ orders. “Was there 
any letter or message for me, Annette?” 

“Only these flowers, Mademoiselle,” and she pointed to a 
box lying on the table. 

With a quick movement Mademoiselle Camilla stepped to the 
table, threw open the box and lifted out a bunch of crimson 
roses, the flowers she loved the best; as she did so an envelope 
dropped to the floor. Annette picked it up and gave it to her 
mistress. 
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“Take care of these flowers, please,” Mademoiselle said, as 
she laid the roses in her maid’s arms, and turned to read the 
note; it was short. “I have waited long for your answer, too 
long; wear these flowers tomorrow night, when you sing as 
Carmen and I will know that I have received the greatest honor 
that can be given a man, — your promise to be my wife — Borgia.” 
With a happy laugh Mademoiselle turned back to her maid. “Be 
careful of those roses,” she said. “I shall wear them tomorrow.” 
Then after a little pause, “How will you like to serve me as the 
Princess Borgia, Annette?” 

“Then you have decided? I have been waiting for this a 
long time, it will be no surprise to the world,” and she half 
sighed as she picked up her work again. Annette was the only 
reminder of a little home in the East where this great Prima 
Donna was bom and had lived as a little girl, — perhaps for this 
reason her privileges were greater than those of most maids; 
perhaps, too, because she loved and knew her mistress better 
than all the outside world, who sang Camille’s praises from morn 
till night. 

“You do not seem pleased; you never liked the Prince; 
but what greater honor can I ever hope to receive than this — 
to be the wife of a prince, and that prince, — Borgia? What if 
they do tell stories about him, — don’t they always talk? Even 
I have received my share, and are they true? No — a hundred 
times, no! So may those other things they say of the Prince 
be as false! and the people at home, they — ” 

“The people at home,” Annette echoed, and Mademoiselle’s 
eyes clouded for an instant. Then gathering up her cloak and 
gloves she started to leave the room. “Don’t sit up for me. 
I shall be late and you are tired.” 

“Oh, Miss Marion,” the name slipped out, “there is another 
letter for you, it came some time ago, but I forgot it.” 

Mademoiselle took the letter Annette held; it was covered 
with addresses, many times rewritten. “It is from home.” 
She read it through quickly, then began again. When she had 
finished she looked up at the maid. “Go, Annette, I don’t need 
you. I am not going out after all and I wish to be alone.” 
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The little maid picked up her work and stepped quickly to 
the door; she hesitated an instant, then went out, shutting the 
door after her. 

This letter, like that first one, was short, but how different! 
The little sister was very sick, perhaps she would never be well 
again, and the mother and father wanted their eldest daughter 
to come home for a little while if possible. The first thought 
was to call Annette, send word to the manager that she could 
not sing the next night and leave for home that instant. Then 
as her eyes wandered, they saw the roses. Mademoiselle 
started, — leave now, at the hour of her greatest triumph, when 
everything lay before her, — fame, — wealth, — titles, — happiness! 
But was it real happiness? She sat down to collect herself; 
a hundred thoughts crowded to her mind; first the mother and 
little sister, but, just as quickly came visions of herself as the 
wife of Prince Borgia. Such another chance would not come 
again; if she did not wear his roses and sing Saturday night he 
would understand and go away, then her vision would be ended. 
The going home could not save her sister, it would only be the 
harder to return to her work. It was too much to sacrifice; 
if she went home it must be now, so, too, if she accepted the 
Prince it must be now; he had indeed waited too long, — there 
could be no putting off in either case. No doubt he was not all 
that one would desire in a husband, but much could be forgiven 
to a man if he brought what the Prince did to his future wife. 
Perhaps some of those stories were true, — well — what of it? 
She could help her family by this marriage — but, would they 
want her help under such circumstances? And again that poor 
little sister stole into her thoughts, — the home, too, a real home — 
which she had not known for a long time. How surprised and 
happy the mother and father would be! It was a long hard 
struggle and Mademoiselle was weary in mind and body when 
she rose from her chair two hours later and called Annette. 

“I am going home, get a timetable, take this note to the 
manager: I shall not sing tomorrow night.” 

The maid stared in amazement, could this be Mademoiselle 
Camilla, who such a short time before had stood at the height 
of her happiness and ambition! 
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“Why, Miss Marion!” again the name slipped out, this time 
it was too much, and Mademoiselle sank onto her bed sobbing 
as if her heart would break. Annette comforted her as best she 
could and as she heard what had happened she whispered over 
and over again, “It is best, Miss Marion, I am glad you have 
decided to go.” 

At eight o’clock the next morning Mademoiselle Camilla 
was on the train, going home, and how good it was. It was 
a long tiresome journey, but all day the train was bearing her 
farther and farther from the Prince and his offer, and nearer 
and nearer to the little home. 

Late in the afternoon two ladies passed through the train 
and Mademoiselle caught snatches of their conversation. 

“What a beautiful lily you are carrying!” remarked one. 
“Going home with it?” 

“I am going to visit my son and his wife. I am so glad 
Easter has come; one realizes Spring is here, and then Easter 
Sunday is such a beautiful day.” Then their voices ceased. 

“So tomorrow is Easter; I had forgotten, and time goes so 
swiftly. Well, I too am glad; it will be all the better time to 
surprise father and mother.” She continued gazing at the 
flying landscape, but her mind wandered to the little sister and 
the happiness she was bringing. 

The train did not arrive till nine-thirty Sunday morning, 
and of course there was no one to meet her and she had not 
expected it, but still a feeling of disappointment came over her, 
as she stepped from the train and saw the old, well-known 
station but all strange faces. As she turned down the main 
street one familiar figure met her eyes, Dr. Berton, the minister. 
He was older in appearance, his shoulders bent more, but it was 
the same man who had baptized and confirmed her, who had 
watched over her as a tiny girl and whose blessing had followed 
her out into the world. 

“Dr. Berton! Oh Dr. Berton!” Mademoiselle hastened her 
steps till she was almost running. Again she called; he turned, 
but for an instant did not recognize her. Then — “My child, 
my little Marion, when did you come home? How glad I am 
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to see you,” and he seized her hands, holding them in his as they 
walked along, asking her a hundred questions. 

Atiast Mademoiselle turned to him. “How is Beth?” she asked. 

The minister hesitated, then answered, ‘‘It is best that you 
have come.” And they were silent for some time. 

Later he began to talk of his work. ‘‘I hope you will sing 
for us sometime; my soloist for today has gone back on me, so 
I fear that the people will have to listen to the regular choir, 
when I had hoped to give them better music.” 

‘‘Would you let me sing for them this morning, Dr. Berton?” 
Mademoiselle asked quietly. 

Dr. Berton beamed; he tried to thank her but she inter- 
rupted him. 

‘‘Never mind thanking me. I consider it an honor to be 
permitted to sing in your church. You remember my highest 
ambition as a child was to stand in that balcony and be one of 
your choir,” and she laughed happily as she thought of the 
little girl who used to gaze wide-eyed at the choir in church. 

It was then decided that Mademoiselle should go straight 
to the parsonage, and get ready for church there, instead of 
going home first. When she entered the little, white church 
before the services, all her regrets for what might have been, 
left her, never to come back again. The balcony was in the 
back of the church, and while she could see all over the room, 
few could see her; and from there she watched the congregation 
as they entered and took their seats, now and then recognizing 
a face of some old friend; but her eyes lingered longest on the 
pew in the comer where the family sat. At last the mother and 
father came in, and Mademoiselle’s heart beat more wildly than 
ever it had beaten when she stood on the stage before her 
audiences. The services began; the opening hymns were sung 
by the regular choir, and not until the end of the sermon did 
Mademoiselle rise to sing the old Easter song, “He Is Risen.” 

The people started, — they had never heard such notes 
before, as now filled the little church and rang out over their 
heads. But the singer saw only that old couple who had seized 
each other’s hands and turned to gaze into that balcony where 
their daughter stood tall and slender, looking down at them 
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through her mist of tears. She sang as she had never sung 
before and never could again. 

It was over; the benediction pronounced, and Mademoiselle 
hurried down to the waiting father and mother. There were 
more tears — well, what of it? Sometimes deep happiness can 
only be expressed by tears, and this was a happiness that seldom 
comes twice in a lifetime. As the daughter went to her mother’s 
arms, she knew it, and knew too, that it was best after all. 

Helen M. Smith. 


SPRING. 


Don’t you hear the birds all singing, 

Joyfully their anthems flinging 
Toward the sky? 

Can’t you hear the gentle breeze 
Whistling softly through the trees, 

As if humming melodies? 

Doesn’t each unfolding leaf, 

Strengthen the old yet new belief 
That God is good? 

Doesn’t the blueness of the sky, 

Make you glad that One on high 
Watches and is ever nigh? 

Don’t you know what it is, dear, 

All this beauty, all this cheer, 

Why Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Rae Dreipuss. 


THE REFORMATION OF EGO. 


I. 

The Hon. Nathaniel Simpkins, defeated candidate for the 
mayorship of the town of Bucksburg, started on his way to the 
post-office the morning after the election, in a decidedly dis- 
gruntled frame of mind. One could see that, from the set of the 
thin lips and the glint in the steel gray eyes, w r hich looked out 
from under shaggy eyebrows contracted now in an angry frown. 

After buying the morning paper he boarded the car and 
proceeded to read the advertisements most diligently. A 
gentleman at the further end of the car bowed courteously, but 
as he was the successful candidate, the Hon. Nathaniel merely 
glared at him, scornfully muttering something which I think it 
is as well the gentleman did not hear. 

Alighting at the post-office he ran quickly up the steps and 
hurried in the direction of his letter box, but slipping on a greasy 
spot in the tiled floor he fell into the arms of a man coming from 
the other direction. 

“Why Mr. Simpkins!” the other cried, “I didn’t recognize 
you. Are you injured?” Mr. Simpkins was so enraged that he 
could only mutter, and unwittingly the other set the match to 
the kindling w T ood. 

“Too bad you lost the election, w r asn’t it?” 

Then our hero’s pent up wrath found expression. “Too 
bad! Why it was an outrage, a scandalous, criminal, disgraceful, 
monstrous, villainous, atrocious outrage! What an insignificant 
numskull like Armstrong should have been elected as mayor of 
this city instead of a man of my eloquence and ability is astound- 
ing. Why in one month, yes, in one day, I could do more than 
he could in a year. I would make the city better, I would make 
the officials do their w r ork better, I would make speeches that 
would be handed down as masterpieces of English literature. 
Why a man with my education could make his influence felt 
for miles around. I could accomplish wonders. Why man I 
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tell you I — I — but his listener, muttering something about a 
car, had made his escape and the Hon. Nathaniel came to himself 
in time to see his victim board a street-car outside the window. 

“Why, why, I — how extremely rude, and he never answered 
me either. I should think he’d be glad of the opportunity to 
talk to me.’’ 

Still muttering, he turned to his mail-box and jerked it open. 
As a single letter fell out he snatched at it eagerly. It contained 
two slips, one of which proved to be a post-office order for ten 
dollars, the other an unsigned note which read as follows: 

“One year from today, June 5th, 1912, you will find at the 
First National Bank in Bucksburg, the sum of three thousand 
dollars deposited to your credit providing you adhere to the 
following conditions: 

1. During the year you must not use the pronoun “1“ 
more than ten times a day. 

2. You must go into the lumber camp located on the banks 
of the river Wahoo and work under an assumed name. 

3. This offer must be known only to yourself. 

Enclosed is an order for ten dollars to pay your expenses 

to the camp. Although this proposal may seem preposterous 
you will do well to accept.” 

That was all, no name, no address, — nothing which might 
lead to the discovery of the sender’s name. 

The Hon. Nathaniel with trembling fingers replaced the 
letter in its envelope. “Well of all strange things this beats all 
I ever heard!” he ejaculated. “ ‘Don’t use the pronoun ‘I’ 
more than ten times a day.’ Why, from that, one would think 
I was egotistical; great men are always misjudged,” this with 
a profound sigh. 

First to establish beyond all doubt the seriousness of the 
offer he went to get the ten dollars. This was given to him, but 
as the name of the sender was withheld, he was as perplexed as 
ever when he started home to think the matter over. 

All the way he built air castles founded upon the magnificent 
sum of three thousand dollars, and upon entering the little room, 
which he called home on the third floor of a lodging house, it 
seemed pitifully bare in comparison with the splendor of his air 
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palaces. These had fallen with a crash w'hen the landlady met 
him at the door. 

“I’m thinkin’ your room rent’s about due; it’s three w r eeks 
since ye forked over last.” 

Throwing himself down in the one armchair the room 
contained, he drew out the letter and read it again. 

At the beginning of his campaign for mayor, the Hon. 
Nathaniel Simpkins was known as a moderately wealthy man, 
but having employed every means, honest and dishonest, to win 
his nomination at the end of the campaign he had little money 
left. He, therefore, took cheap lodgings and determined to 
honor the world with some of his literary productions. 

After meditating some time over the note, he went out and 
bought a pair of overalls and an axe. 

The afternoon was spent in packing and making out on a 
sheet of paper, the sentences he would be likely to use in breaking 
the news of his departure to the landlady. This he did so that 
he would not unwittingly use the pronoun “I.” 

Bright and early the next morning he appeared before the 
landlady as she was getting breakfast, holding in his hand a 
sheet of paper and looking very much perturbed. 

“It is my intention to vacate my room today,” he said, 
reading from the paper. “Here is the rent for three weeks and 
a man will be here shortly to remove my baggage.” 

“You mean you’re going to git out after me putting a man 
out, that I knew by the looks of him he’d stay, jist for you ter 
stay three weeks? Where are you going?” 

“Well, you see, madam, I er — an urgent call has come to 
go to Wahoo. Allow me to express my regrets at my precipitant 
departure, but believe me, an unsurmoun table obstacle occasions 
this untoward leave-taking.” 

“Well,” snapped the lady, “I don’t understand much of 
what you’re sayin, but I guess you mean to say you’re sorry 
to have to clear so sudden-like. The same feelin’s here and I 
tell yer I’ll not stand it; you’ll pay for one w T eek more or I’ll — ,” 
but the Hon. Nathaniel had beaten a hasty retreat upstairs, as 
he heard a ring at the bell, for he judged it was the man who had 
come for his trunk. Frantically grabbing a piece of paper from 
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the table (on it was written what he should say to the ticket 
agent), he tore down the stairs shouting to the man who was 
coming up, “Trunk’s in my room. Send it to the Western 
Station.” 

Thus did our hero leave Bucksburg. 


II. 

On the station platform at Wahoo a man walked nervously 
up and down, now and then glancing uneasily up and down the 
track. 

“I wonder what kind of a fellow he’ll be?” he reflected. 
“If he’s the soft kind, as I guess he is by the letter, we’ll take it 
out of him.” 

Just then the train from the South thundered into the 
station and the Hon. Nathaniel stepped upon the platform. 
The man who had been waiting so eagerly for the train accosted 
him. 

“You’re Jim Brown, aren’t you? I’m William Thompson, 
known as Bill. They sent me to meet you. Got your luggage 
along? You don’t need much in camp. Got an axe?” laugh- 
ingly. “Well I guess you’re green all right. I reckon we can 
supply axes if we can’t do anything else.” 

“Am afraid don’t understand terms of the woodmen ; would 
you mind explaining just what you meant by calling me green? 
It is always well to understand the terms of a business in which 
you engage.” 

Then Bill Thompson gave Jim Brown a mighty slap on the 
back. “You’ll do for the fun-maker first rate,” he cried glee- 
fully. “I like the cut of your jib.” 

The Hon. Nathaniel put up his monocle and eyed his com- 
panion angrily. “I — er do not like this undue familiarity.” 
The other laughed. “This is the road to the camp,” he said. 

Having taken him to the camp, Bill showed him the log 
cabin which he was to share with five other men. “Hope you’ll 
be comfortable,” he said. “Now come to supper and meet the 
boys.” Entering a larger log cabin Nathaniel found a long 
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table and seated around it a score of men, with brown faces 
tanned by wind and sun, eagerly eating cold venison. 

“Our new worker,” announced Bill Thompson by way of 
introduction. 

“There’s your seat, Jim,” motioning him to a place. 

The men looked up from their plates and nodded a curt 
“How d’ ye do,” then continued eating without another word. 

Thus Jim Brown alias Nathaniel Simpkins took his place in 
the lumber camp. 

III. 

By the side of the Wahoo river on a bright day in early May 
stood a tall athletic figure clad in a flannel outing shirt, turned 
low in the neck and sleeves rolled up to the elbow showing strong, 
brawny arms. In his hand he held an iron rod, with which he 
was pushing the logs into the swiftly flowing river. 

Yes, it was Jim Brown, but how changed from the man 
who had come to the lumber camp a little less than a year ago. 
A year spent among strong active men, who ceased their labors 
for neither wind nor rain, had done its work and made of Jim 
Brown a man strong, masterful, and unselfish. 

In spite of his eccentricities and aloofness the lumbermen 
had gradually learned to like the silent man who worked with 
them and one by one they had come to acknowledge him their 
superior. Now and again he shouted to the men on the banks 
some order which was promptly obeyed. 

Suddenly a great shout went up from the further bank. 
“A man in the river!” cried one of the men. 

Quickly the man in the flannel shirt began to drag off his 
boots. 

“Where, where?” he shouted. 

“There, there,” and one of the workmen pointed out where 
the head of a man rose for an instant only to disappear beneath 
the swirling water. 

As Jim Brown started to jump into the river one of the men 
held him back. “Why man, are you mad? You’ll both be 
drowned. The current’s so swift it’s sure death. You’ll sure 
go down with him.” 
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“I — ” scathingly, “what does it matter?” 

With that he broke from the man’s detaining grasp and 
jumping into the river he struck out for the drowning man. 

For a while, which seemed an eternity to the watchers on 
the bank, it was a struggle between life and death. 

Many swam out to the two men, but their efforts to get 
near them were unavailing as the stream was full of logs. 

Finally after many struggles, now sinking, now rising, Jim 
Brown brought his burden to the shore and then fell exhausted 
on the bank. 

IV. 

The next day Jim Brown found himself a hero, and although 
he was too weak from his exertions of the day before to go out 
in the woods the men took turns staying with him in the cabin. 

The day also brought a letter which said, “I have decided 
to shorten your work. Come to Bucksburg tomorrow and your 
money will be waiting for you.” 

He began to get ready to leave the camp not without some 
regrets, for the life had been an entirely new one and he had 
come to enjoy it. 

That night at supper the men were rather uneasy, but being 
tired he did not notice it. After'the meal two men came into the 
room carrying a large armchair, made of oak and beautifully 
carved, which they placed at the end of the table motioning 
to Jim to sit in it. This he did wonderingly. 

One of the men came forward. “Mr. Brown and gentle- 
men,” he began. Then clearing his throat, “Aw, ’tain’t no use, 
I can’t make a speech. What I want to say is this. We boys 
know’d ye warn’t goin’ to stay long, that ye come from the city. 
’Bout three weeks ago we heard ye were goin’ to leave and as 
we’ve all liked ye mighty well we thought you might accept 
this chair jist to remember the camp by.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the men, “ye done noble Sam. Now let’s 
have a speech from Mr. Brown.” 

Jim rose unsteadily to his feet, his eyes blinded with hot 
tears. It was the first time anything had been given to him 
through love or gratitude. 
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“Boys,” with a sob in his voice. “I’d like to thank you for 
this and tell you all you’ve done for me, but,” breaking down 
completely, “I’m too overcome. I can’t.” 

Eagerly they crowded about him to shake hands and 
finally lifting chair and all on their shoulders, they carried him 
three times around the room cheering lustily for Jim Brown. 

V. 

Nathaniel Simpkins pushed through the swinging doors of 
the First National Bank and rushed up to the paying teller’s desk. 

“Is there three thousand dollars waiting here for me? I’m 
Nathaniel Simpkins, and do you know the man who left it?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the teller, “here it is and the gentleman’s 
in the directors’ room.” 

Nathaniel ran into the directors’ room and confronted 
Frank Armstrong, the mayor. 

“You, you!” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said the other, smiling and extending his hand. 
“Can’t we be friends?” 

“Friends,” cried the other, clasping his hand, “friends, if 
you can forgive me for the imprecations I hurled upon your 
name, and take this money back. You’ve made a man of me 
and I’ll try to earn my own living honestly and live a man 
among men.” 

“I forgive gladly,” said the other quietly and the two went 
out together. Bonney Lilley. 


PARADISE— BY MOONLIGHT. 


Do not be startled, for I am only going to describe a summer 
resort called Paradise. A place on the Maine coast across the 
bay from Bayville, where I spend my summers. 

Even in the daytime Paradise is beautiful. There is quite 
a stretch of white sand, then at the back, tall pines, very dark 
and thick, loom up as if protecting it from habitation. There 
is only one house discernable from where we are, this is a gray 
shingled house with dark green trimmings that blend in well 
with the coloring of the trees. 

But, “Paradise by Moonlight” is my theme. I noticed it 
first w r hile I was canoeing one still night, so still that we could 
even hear the fish swimming around in the water. We had just 
started out when I looked in the direction that the moon rises. 
For many minutes I could not speak. I was spellbound by the 
wonderful picture which I gazed upon, thinking for a moment 
that it must be only a beautiful painting. At last I found my 
tongue, and called the attention of my companion to the picture. 
Before us stretched a path of golden moonlight on the dark blue 
water. Right up to the white beach this path stretched. On 
the beach were the shadows of the trees and then the blackness 
of the pines themselves behind all. Above these trees the moon 
was slowly rising. It was full, and as it cast its radiance upon 
the waters one would almost think she were sailing up the Bay 
of Naples. As we paddled along slowly and softly, I noticed, 
when I could take my eyes off of the miniature Bay of Naples, 
that there were other beautiful things around us. The phos- 
phorescence in the water as we moved it and also when fishes 
darted about, looked like tiny diamonds, dropping silently and 
sparklingly into the water. 

A night like this one we very rarely see in Bayville, for the 
water is likely to be very rough or else a fog comes in during the 
evening. This night was peace itself and no one could help 
appreciating it. “Paradise” was the correct name for the shore 
at the end of the golden path of moonlight that night. 

Rachel A. Jones. 


A TRAGEDY IN THREE ACTS. 


Place: Here. 

Time: Now. 

Seven o’clock! The whistle blows, it is surely seven o’clock. 

Our heroine, however, although quite aware that the 
curtain rises at seven, is content to face, or much rather not to 
face her audience from under the bedclothes. Her roommate 
has long ago departed for her morning promenade. She (the 
roommate) is one of these slightly-stout young ladies, who 
endeavor to change their appearances by not eating between 
meals except at Page’s, when down town, except when A makes 
fudge or B gets chocolate cake, or C has a spread, which clearly 
proves the well-known proverb that there are no exceptions 
without a rule. Another and usually a more humane way, both 
for the young lady and for Page’s, is to take a walk before break- 
fast. 

But in this case the roommate has most inconsiderately 
left the window open, and consequently the first words our 
heroine thinks herself called upon to say, are not exactly what 
one would expect from a model maiden of the tender age of 
seventeen. In the meantime, however, time is passing and the 
hands of the clock move ever nearer to half-past seven. The 
bell rings for breakfast! With one jump our heroine is out of 
bed and half-way into her shoes and stockings before she realizes 
what she is doing. Seeing that she is our heroine, we will not 
attempt to describe how she combs her hair, it might embarrass 
her, nor will we mention how much of her dressing is done on 
her way over to the Hall. Yet even as she runs, she finds time 
and breath to exclaim against Time and clocks in general. 

We have called her our heroine, and one would therefore 
naturally think that she just gets into the dining-room at the 
last minute. But in making any conjectures at all, one must 
bear in mind that this is a tragedy; our heroine is late!! The 
glances that meet her as she takes her seat are far from loving, 
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for her crime is great and unpardonable. Has she not deprived 
fifty girls of their morning mail? With such guilt on the hands 
of the chief personage, our reader will no longer need to be told 
that this is a tragedy. 

ACT II. Afternoon: The Gymnasium. 

Our heroine is donning a pair of trousers. To her great 
disgust she has a man’s part in the play. She soon learned that 
to be made love to and to make love were two very different 
things. The bell for the beginning of the rehearsal had rung 
exactly when she was having the best time out of doors. Here 
was another time that the bell had sounded at the wrong moment. 
We pass over all the times in classes that morning that it rang 
whenever our heroine would have been able to answer a question, 
and wouldn’t sound for hours (so it seems) when she was expected 
to spout “Grammaire Bruce.” All her troubles that day had 
been caused by the ring of that fatal bell. As she thinks these 
things over, her face darkens, and as she is “grouchy” she “looks 
it.” Her lady-love (I mean his) now comes up and sympathetic- 
ally asks if “he” got out of bed on the wrong side that morning. 
To which “he” answers peevishly that he had gotten out on the 
left side which was naturally the wrong one, since it wasn’t the 
right. At this pun the lady groans and walks away as much 
disgusted with her lover as he is with his love. Just then he 
hears his name called wildly. He has missed his queue. “Wait 
till I stick this hairpin in mine hair,” says he, as he assumed a 
manly stride. Again Time was at fault; he had not been ready 
and it was so unkind of his queue to come when he was not 
prepared for it. 

ACT III. Evening Study Hour. Our Heroine at her Desk, 

Asleep. 

Wells’ Algebra on two legs comes walking in. Out of it 
jump innumerable arithmetical figures, two’s and three’s, X’s 
and Y’s, all leering horribly at her, and after a series of numbers 
have passed a huge question mark stalks in and laughs audibly. 
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Then in comes Cicero, fat and pompous, as we see him in the 
frontispiece of our books; but instead of addressing his speeches 
to the Roman people, he directs them all to our heroine. He 
jabbers on absolutely incomprehensibly to her for nearly an hour. 
Last of all comes Mademoiselle Bruce. She doesn’t say a word, 
but stands stock still in the middle of the floor. Our heroine 
discovers she has a hole in the middle of her forehead and puts 
a penny in to see what will happen. Immediately Mademoiselle’s 
face becomes animated and she recites grammar rules. They 
are soon drowned, however, by angry voices which our poor 
heroine will hear in real life on the morrow. 

The bell rings for the end of study, and our heroine wakes. 

Anna Kuttner. 


THE GOLDEN WORLD. 


He stood on the doorstep and slipped his hands into his 
trousers pockets; there is a certain sense of security in putting 
your hands into your pockets, that is fascinating. Then he 
whistled, a very young whistle, but a very joyful one, withal, 
it had only one note in it, and it weakened noticeably toward 
the end, but still it was a whistle. 

Down in the orchard the pink of the blossoms laughed at 
him, and the long grass swept softly to and fro in the morning 
wind. 

The little boy went slowly down across the garden patch 
and into the green and pink and golden wonderland beyond it, 
and drew himself up into the wide limbs of a great apple-tree; 
higher and higher he climbed, up to the very top, as Jack of 
Beanstalk fame climbed. 

Up here he could look down into the road across the topsy- 
turvy stone wall, where the little yellow and black snakes lived; 
he could see the dust, warm in the sunlight, and the big floppy 
burdock leaves that bordered the road. Away down the hill, 
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came a cart drawn by a white horse; it came very slowly, and 
the little boy watched the puffs of dust swirling around the 
wheels. Presently it topped the hill and passed the orchard and ; 
finally disappeared in the distance in a grey haze of dust. 

The little boy leaned back in his crotch and kicked at a 
branch below him. A bee hummed by, and hesitated a moment 
over his head, nestling deep in a cluster of pink blossoms, and 
then flew heavily on his way again. 

There was a drowsy peacefulness up in the tree, a comfortable 
feeling of being far distant from everything like lessons and house 
cleaning. 

“Hello, up there.” 

The little boy sat up and stared down through the mist of 
pink petals. Another boy was standing underneath the tree; 
he was an almost grown up boy, but he was wonderfully alive. 

The little boy chuckled. “Hello, down there,” he answered. 
“You wait a minute. I’m coming down.” He slid easily 
through the branches and landed on the ground with a solid 
thump. 

“Where’s your sister?” asked the big boy. He had drawn 
a branch toward him, and was pulling the flower to pieces. 

The little boy turned toward the house and called, “Helen, 
Helen.” 

“Coming,” came a clear voice from the porch, and a girl 
came into view. She was small and very slight, with a freedom 
of motion that somehow seemed to make her a part of the 
Springtime. Her sunbonnet, white like her dress, had slipped 
back, and the sun was dancing over her curls. Her eyes, wide 
and grey, w r ere full of the wonder of living, and the joy of the 
day. She was carrying a basket and singing as she came, a song 
that ended with, “For I love you truly, truly, dear.” 

The big boy, standing by the tree, watched her come, and 
as the song ended he caught his breath — she was so very wonder- 
ful, so very lovable. 

She stopped as she saw him, and smiled. “Morning, Stan,” 
she said. 

“Morning, Helen,” he answered. “Where are you going?” 
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She dropped a curtesy. “Going a-berrying, Sir, she said. 
Want to come along?” 

The boy hesitated. “Sure you want me?” 

“Indeed I do; you may carry the basket, if you like.” 

The big boy accepted the burden, and together they went 
down the orchard path. The little boy climbed again to his 
perch and lost himself in dreams of battles. Helen caught a 
handful of blossoms from a low branch and set them a-sail on 
the Spring wind. “Do you know,” she said, “this is just like 
travelling into wonderland, as I used to believe I would some 
day.” 

The boy smiled, “Maybe you will some day,” he said. 
“There are lots of kinds of wonderlands but if you don’t watch 
where you are going you will come to an abrupt end at Grandma 
Burgess’ front gate.” 

“Let’s go in,” said Helen. “Think how terrible it must be 
to be bedridden all your life and never have even the hope of 
getting up. Maybe we can tell her somehow, what a glorious 
world it is.” 

They turned in the gate together and rapped at the side 
door. Someone called a half-certain answer from the inside 
and they went in. 

The room was small, but very neat and wide open windows 
let in a flood of golden light. There was a bed pushed close to 
one of the windows, and a small, shrunken figure lay propped 
against big white pillows. 

“Why,” said a voice from the bed, “It’s little Helen. It 
is now. How are ye, dearie, and whose this ye’ve brought 
along?” 

Helen sat down on the edge of the bed. “That’s just who 
it is, Grandma, and this is Stan, you know Stan Hillyard.” 

The little old lady turned a pair of black eyes on the boy. 
“Arthur Hillyard’s boy be ye?” she queried. The boy nodded. 
“Well land knows you come of right smart folks,” she said. 
“Set down, it tires me to see you standin’.” She turned to the 
girl. “How come you to run in to see me today, dearie. It’s 
so lovely out, I made sure you’d be off in the woods or some’eres.” 
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Helen laughed. “Well you see, Stan and I are going to get 
berries, and — ” 

The old lady sat up — “Going to get married,” she said. 
“Land a love, if that ain’t beautiful. Why I ain’t had anything 
make me so happy since I don’t know when. I don’t have so 
many things to make me real cheery now, so I get more of my 
joy out of other folkses’. And you come to tell me the very 
first. Well, well!” 

“No, no,” said Helen, and then looked up suddenly and was 
silent. The boy was shaking his head at her. 

“You see, Grandma,” he said, “you must not tell a soul, 
nobody’s to know yet, but you and Helen and I.” 

“No, I won’t tell. I didn’t want no one to know about it 
myself, once. That was a long time ago, I guess about fifty 
year. Don’t seem so long to look back on, when it’s all a golden 
world o’ happiness. Seems like I never would have known how 
to live if it hadn’t been that I had so much love; life ain’t worth 
much if you don’t have love.” She leaned forward and took their 
hands in hers. “You can’t expect love tho, if you ain’t ready to 
give it.” 

The girl rose. “I’ve got to go,” she said. “I’ll come over 
this afternoon and see you, Grandma.” 

The old lady slipped Helen’s hand into the boy’s. “Run 
along,” she said. “I expect you’ve got an awful lot to talk 
about, but don’t forget that it’s love that makes this such a 
golden world.” 

“No,” said Helen steadily. “I won’t forget,” and she bent 
to kiss the thin lips. 

They went out quietly and started down the road. As they 
entered the orchard again Helen turned to the boy. “Stan,” she 
said. “Why did you do that?” For a moment she looked up 
straight into the dark eyes, and then her own dropped. 

The boy was silent. Then, “I couldn’t bear to spoil her 
pleasure,” he said. “She was so happy about it.” 

The girl was silent. 

“Helen,” he said, “you won’t forget that it’s love that 
makes this such a golden world, will you?” 
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For a moment there was no answer and she stood a slender, 
white figure against the background of pink blossoms. Then she 
spoke. “No, Stan,” she said, “I won’t forget.” 

The little boy climbed slowly down out of the tree and stood 
watching with grave eyes, the boy and girl coming up through 
the trees. 

“Say,” he called, “let’s play pirates.” Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE EMPEROR’S REVIEW AND SHAM BATTLE. 


We reached Wiesbaden on the eighteenth of August, 
intending to go down the Rhine to Cologne on the following day. 
Leaving our bags at the hotel we started for the famous boiling- 
spring and while there learned that the Emperor was to review 
his troops at Mayence the next day. At once our plans were 
changed and we ordered a carriage to be at the hotel at six 
o’clock the next morning. 

The nineteenth dawned bright and clear and after a hasty 
breakfast we started on the two hour ride to Mayence. Our 
driver could not understand English very well, and we had some 
difficulty in making him understand us. Our first trouble was 
in getting a permit, but after considerable bother it was accom- 
plished. 

At length we arrived on the edge of the crowd. Here were 
soldiers and their horses, men and women from all the country 
round, some on foot, others in carriages or automobiles. We 
left our carriage and we hastened toward the field, only to find 
that we needed the permit that our driver had. When this had 
been secured, the rest was easy and soon we had a good position 
on the field of battle. 

The soldiers were on either side of the mound on which we 
were standing, and the noise of their cannon was deafening. 
Our side took the defensive; the men would rush out a little 
distance and fall to the ground, opening fire on the enemy, 
which was continually coming nearer their lines. 
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Suddenly a terrific booming of cannon on our right, caused 
us to look in that direction and we saw the enemy almost within 
our lines. They were forced to retreat once or twice but in the 
end our men were beaten. 

For the next half-hour the men rested, brushed the dirt and 
stains of battle from clothes, and prepared for the Review. 

Now the long awaited moment had come! The fifteen 
thousand soldiers were massed together at one end of the field. 
The Emperor, on a pure white horse, escorted byjiis staff, rode 
to the centre of the field, and the bugle sounded. Immediately 
the band of one company took its place opposite the Emperor 
and began to play. Then the men formed in companies and 
the Review began. 

Such marching I have never seen, and never expect to, 
unless I see the German regiments again, for no soldiers have 
the training in marching that these soldiers have. Each man 
stood straight; arms swung together and the same distance out; 
every man was in step and every line in step with the one in 
front; and every leg was lifted just so far from the ground, the 
toe pointing slightly downward. 

As the lines passed in front of the Emperor, every head was 
turned in his direction and they changed from the ordinary 
marching step to what is called the “Emperor’s Step” until they 
could not see him, and as they turned and came down the other 
side of the field, they did the same thing. 

We watched the Review for about an hour, each company, — 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, — doing as well as the others. 
Then we hastened to the city and found a place to wait for the 
parade. 

At last it came, the band and cavalry first, them some of 
the infantry. Presently we heard the cheering and then the 
Emperor came in sight. As he passed the street where we were, 
he turned a little in his saddle and looked squarely in our 
direction. And such a cheer! Again and again it came and I 
saw more than one smile on the Emperor’s face, as he slowly 
passed from sight. 

As soon as possible, because of the crowd, we rode to the 
palace of the prince, where the Emperor was to take lunch. 
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Here there were flowers everywhere and, as before, the great 
crowds cheering their Emperor. We were told that he was to 
speak to them a few words, but were not able to wait for that, 
as our train was nearly due for Cologne, and we couldn’t wait 
over another day. 

I think I shall never forget the scene I saw that day, the 
Emperor on his white horse, bowing and smiling, with bared 
head, to the thousands of people cheering him along the route 
of parade. It was indeed a sight worth seeing! 

Agnes I. Tibbetts. 
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THE FORGOTTEN WAY. 

So far away it seems, 

So very far, half hidden in the mists of long ago 
A memory, a note of some old song 
That comes across the crooning of a twilight wind 
Or when a leaf swings silver green, aglow 

With all the magic of a Springtime long 
Awaited. The road comes calling back to me, 

“Oh little Sister, can you laugh at memory?’’ 

And I with outstretched hands would go a-gypsying 
Into that wondrous land of yester-year 

Of golden sunlight, all so plain, and yet 
Altho’ it seems so near 

It is so easy to forget. 

So far away it seems, 

And while I turn 

To plead that I may keep my dream, 

It hides itself in twisting paths, grown grey, 

And mocking calls that all the worlds but fancies seem 

And flees, My long forgotten way. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 
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AN ENJOYABLE RIDE. 

She got an automobile because she was pale and thin, and 
the doctor said she needed to be out in the open air. So one day 
she came and took me riding, but I make free to say, that if she 
felt as I did, after the one and only ride I took with her, she must 
have been far from encouraged. I had left the house my healthy, 
natural, self but I returned, pale and trembling, not daring to 
think how many pounds I had lost in the terrifying hours I had 
passed, led safely through only by Heaven’s kind Providence. 
In blissful ignorance I had stepped into the car, fully convinced 
of the good time my confidence fondly imagined we were to have. 
A new Easter hat was firmly, (or so I thought) pinned on my 
head, and all together I was out to enjoy myself. At first, the 
road being very broad, and very straight, we got along beautifully; 
but for some reason my kind friend acted very strangely. She 
sat very straight and gazed ahead with a desperate, strained 
expression, and to the many little bits of news I ventured on by 
the way of polite conversation, I got in return a few disconnected 
sentences which did not end and somehow did not seem to fit 
in with my subjects. 

As I say all w T ent fairly well until she happened to get into 
the car-track. This in itself was harmless, but, alas, before us 
was a laundry wagon, pulled by a sleepy looking horse, and this 
conveyance, I regret to say, was also in the car-track. The 
catastrophe, which I am about to relate, would never have 
happened had my inestimable friend been able to get out of this 
slippery car-track, but this she was unable to do. Also in the 
excitement she forgot how to slow down, so it seemed that the 
only thing to do was to go ahead and bump into the laundry 
wagon, which we promptly did. Needless to say, the wagon 
gave a wild lurch forward, and in turn bumped into the horse, 
who, pushed forward by two such forces, started down the road 
at a gait, which I ventured to say, it had never attained before 
nor since. An angry but bewildered voice issued from the front 
of the wagon, but as my friend had finally succeeded in getting 
out of the car-track, we left the scene of disaster in such speed 
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that the driver had had hardly time to realize what had happened, 
before we were out of sight. 

Again all went well, until we left the pleasant highway, for 
a muddy narrow road. Through this we skidded and slued, in 
a way terrifying to experience, but at last we reached, by a 
miracle, a good firm road again. A short distance ahead of us 
was a crossing of some importance. Wishing to save me any 
pain my friend, in her eagerness put on the wrong thing and 
instead of going on in peace and quiet, we flew at it with tre- 
mendous speed and similtaneously rose up into the air. 

At this outrage, my hat, in spite of the firmness with which 
I had supposed it to be pinned on my head, bounced lightly off, 
and lay bottom-side-up on the dusty road. 

“Stop,” I cried wildly, and though I saw sympathy in my 
friend’s eye we still kept on while she informed me that she 
couldn’t possibly think of stopping, because if she did she never 
could get started again, but that her idea was to go along until 
she found a wide barn-yard where she could turn. We would 
then go back and go by my hat very slowly, and I would dash 
out, grab it, run after the machine, which would be going very 
slowly and climb in again. This seemed to be a rather brilliant 
idea, but fearing to lose my hat if I let it out of my sight I 
preferred to make my dash then, while she went on alone to 
find the bard-yard. Our little scheme worked well, and in the 
space of about ten minutes found myself, once again safely 
settled in the machine. And so we went on bouncing and 
slewing through the country, now dodging cows, and now 
telegraph poles, until we at last found ourselves at the gate we 
had started from, where I alighted with a flying leap as, naturally, 
she did not want to stop the machine. Helen Nesmith. 


THE OLD MILL. 

Way, way up the river where it curves and narrows more 
and more, stands a quiet gray mill, so antiquated, so solitary, 
that mystery seems wrapped about it. How came such isolation ? 
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With its slumbrous green slopes as far as the eye can see, it is 
the only specimen of human handiwork. Yet in the uncut 
grass of a nearby field, a few straggling cornflowers ramble, and 
suggest to the philosopher a perennial garden of long ago that 
develops of a little hollow scarce perceptible before, a deeper 
picture. Since the whirring wheel has been lulled to sleep, more 
than forty years now, the very atmosphere has daunted all but 
the swallows. Lonely? Yes, but beautiful! After twilight 
when the scene has the grace and charm of an etching, I dare 
to stand by the dam and listen to a cradle song of nature. Over 
this dam with its adornments of feathery moss, trickles a stream 
— a little slow stream — that says in a happy murmur to some 
flat white stones as it spatters over them, “Sempiternum! 
Sempiternum!” And the willows which sleep in the daytime 
and are awakened by the evening wind, whisper and whisper 
together, bend low enough to trail their leaves in the cool water, 
and hear the harmony of moving reeds. Gwendolen Perry. 


A CANDIDATE FOR THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

It was a warm June day when Mrs. Wells started to do some 
charity work. But before I begin my story, I must tell you that 
Mrs. Wells is a very dignified, refined woman who, in all her life 
has never tasted anything stronger than cider. It was her 
duty on that particular morning to hunt up a poor blind man, 
Tim Finnegan by name, and to see if she could help him in any 
way. 

So she started out. She rode in the car as far as she could, 
but had to walk some distance before she came to the street 
where Mr. Finnegan lived; for he did not reside in the most 
aristocratic part of the city. In fact, as Mrs. Wells drew nearer 
and nearer her destination, she wanted very much to turn back. 
She sighed deeply as she reached Pine street, on which he lived, 
and beheld the line of weather-beaten tenement houses and 
dirty stores. She hurried along hunting for Number 208, when 
suddenly she stopped in dismay. Number 208 was a dark and 
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filthy saloon which Mrs. Wells felt very sensitive about entering. 
Evidently Mr. Finnegan’s apartments were over the saloon, but 
she wished to visit Tim, if possible, by some other entrance. 
Hot and tired, she walked slowly up and down in front of the 
saloon, debating in her mind as to what she should do. 
Suddenly, from around the comer, came a small, middle-aged 
woman with pleasant blue eyes. She noticed the troubled 
expression on Mrs. Well’s heated face, tiptoed up to her and 
whispered, “W-was yer lookin’ for the side entrance?” 

Mrs. Wells has never quite recovered from the shock of 
that day. As for Tim Finnegan, she afterwards discovered 
that it was just one year since he had died. 

Alice Billings. 


THE STATION. 

I crossed the Boston terminal, and took a seat in the large 
waiting room as I sat expecting my train. 

What a noisy, bustling place it was! Yes, and even more 
than that. It seemed as though a great part of this cruel and 
yet wonderful world were all at once crowded into that large 
city station. How many came in and out of the swinging doors, 
but how few stopped as I did even for a moment. On and on 
pushed the throng, on and on hastened the world in its never- 
ceasing progress. There were men with perplexed business-like 
countenances, young men, and some of them were good looking; 
women with anxious faces, some carrying children, others 
holding silver chains at the end of which some insignificant 
puppy pulled with all its might, and among these and many 
others were those who seemed to come as symbols of poverty in 
all its wretchedness. Their dingy and ragged garments were 
fair proofs of this. Yet, apparently how little they minded it, 
and, like all others, their one great aim seemed to be that of 
rushing on and on, still on and on. Amidst the multitude a 
newsboy passed, screaming as he went, “Boston paper! great 
fire! Boston paper, the Boston paper! 
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Then the hands of the large clock pointed to seven minutes 
of one, and taking my suitcase again, I left my seat. It was 
fifteen minutes before my train left, so I had extra time, and 
began to walk slowly. But, before I could realize it, what had 
happened! I, too, was hurrying, fairly pushing my way through 
the crowd as I went towards my destination. It was only a 
short distance to track nine, but notwithstanding it, I, too, had 
the feeling of rushing on and on — almost forever. The trains 
rolled in and out of their station, and with them the familiar 
ding, dong! ding, dong! Even that heavy, iron bell seemed to 
ring forth a hurried melody. 

Finally I had boarded my own train. At first it moved 
slowly away, but gradually it hastened, as though its one great 
aim was to flee away from the terminal of that great city, and 
soon it fairly rushed over the land, and I was being borne on 
and on, far away from the station. Lucretia H. Walker. 


what’s in a name? 

Jane shook the potato peelings into the pan, and put the 
cover over them with a bang. “I don’t think” she said, “that 
there ever was a name so ugly as Jane, ever was and never 
could be.” Mrs. Pettons looked up, “Why now, Jane, I don’t 
know as you’ve got any call to say that, what would you rather 
your name was?” 

Jane smiled; there was no doubt about it, Jane was pretty, 
and prettier than ever when she smiled. “Well, I think that 
Cecelia is about as nice a name as I know, I’d like that real 
well.” 

Mrs. Pettons nodded. “I guess we can call you that if you 
want” she said, “but you’ll have to allow for our getting used 
to it.” 

Jane lifted the frying pan off the stove, and carried the 
meat to the table before she answered. Then she said, “I guess 
I could allow for a lot to get rid of that everlasting Jane, Jane, 
Jane.” 
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It was noon, and the men on the farm were coming in for 
dinner; there was a rush and everybody was seated before Mrs. 
Pettons made the announcement. “Jane got tired of her name” 
she said, “she’s going to be called Cecelia after this.” “So,” 
said Mr. Pettons, and stopped his teacup halfway to his mouth, 
“can ye pass the biscuits Cecil?" “It’s not Cecil, it’s Cecelia,” 
answered Jane with a crimson face, for everyone was laughing. 
Everyone liked the little girl who “helped” Mrs. Pettons, but 
they all appreciated a joke. 

Jane started for the kitchen, but Jim’s voice followed her 
with a request that “Sadie” should heat up the tea, and even 
Mrs. Pettons asked if “Cynthia” had seen the preserve dish. 

It was a welcome relief when dinner was over and the men 
returned to the work. Jane washed the dishes hurriedly, 
knowing that Mrs. Pettons was watching her. “How do you 
think you like it?” she asked finally. Jane hesitated a moment 
and then answered slowly, “I guess it will be fine.” 

All the afternoon she thought of it, and when she began to 
get supper she was undecided what to do. 

Mrs. Pettons lighted a lamp and gave it to Jane. “Take 
this into the sitting room, Cecelia,” she said; and Jane for a 
moment was conscious of a sudden desire to take back her old 
name and forget her new found glory, but somehow it seemed 
too much like giving in, and she took the lamp into the other 
room. 

She came back and Jim was standing at the roller towel, 
his face deep in its stiff folds. He looked around as she came in. 
“Hello Sabinia,” he chuckled. Jane burned with a sudden rage. 
“My name is Jane,” she snapped, “and I’ll thank you to call me 
by it.” And in the depths of the roller towel Jim laughed. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE SMELTING PARTY. 

“Yes, I’ll go At five o’clock? All 

right, I’ll meet you. Good bye,” and Betty hung up the receiver. 

“A smelting party at South Bend tonight,” she told her 
mother. “We leave at five o’clock from Ethel’s house. We’re 
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to have supper at a farmhouse — it’s all arranged — at seven. 
Then we’ll be ready for the fish when they come.” 

“Be sure and wear plenty of warm clothes,” said Betty’s 
mother. “The nights are pretty cold, you know.” 

It was a merry party that left town in a drag shortly after 
five, for a two hours’ ride. In the back of the drag were the 
baskets to hold the fish, the large net, and the small hand nets. 
All the men wore rubber boots and everybody was warmly 
dressed, for, although it was the middle of May, there was a 
decided chill in the air. 

Talking and laughing as they went along, the two hours 
passed quickly, and about seven they reached the farmhouse 
where they did full justice to the hot supper that awaited them. 
The farmer said that the fish would “run” about eleven, but 
that they ought to have the nets “set” before that. 

They lingered over their meal, and then, as there was plenty 
of time, the girls offered to help in clearing away the dishes. 
The men quickly joined in as if it were a lark, and proved that 
they had been well brought up by wiping the dishes without 
breaking a single one ! And that was pretty good for men ! 

South Bend Creek was about a mile from the farmhouse, 
so the party rode down in the drag. The men had the nets set 
by half-past ten, and then they had only to wait for the fish and 
to keep quiet. 

This was Betty’s first appearance at a smelting party and 
she watched the preparations with great interest, for to her, 
at least, it was an unusual affair. The night was dark — there 
was no moon — and the faint starlight revealed the bank with 
the silent figures watching the rippling waters of the creek. 

Soon Betty heard a faint swish-swish that grew louder and 
louder, and then she saw the smelts “running” up the creek 
with the incoming tide. In the dim light their shining backs 
glistened against the dark water. They came nearer and nearer, 
and in another moment were caught fast in the net. Then 
everyone rushed to the water, and the men, in their rubber 
boots, waded out into the creek and with the hand nets dipped 
out the fish, putting them into the baskets. 
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It was no longer quiet. Everyone talked at once and in 
the most excited tones. When they thought they had enough 
fish, the net was pulled up and the rest were freed. Chattering 
and laughing, everybody climbed back into the drag, and, 
having carefully stowed away the fish, drove home by no means 
quietly. 

It was a tired but happy Betty, who reached home shortly 
before the early hour of two with her share of the smelts. The 
next day she and all the rest of that party distributed smelts 
broadcast through the town, for they all had more than they 
could possibly use. It is true that they are good enough in 
their places and in proper quantities, but who would want to 
eat a whole bushel of smelts? Evelyn C. Pike. 


THE FIRE. 

One warm summer night I awoke to hear a multitude of 
voices screaming “Fire! Fire! Fire!” The voices seemed so 
near that the first thought which came to my mind was, could 
my own home be on fire? Then, I heard the men as they said, 
“Down by the shore, the old Mayhew building.” I hurried 
quickly to the next room, threw myself down on the lounge near 
a window and gazed out beyond our garden to where the house 
referred to was situated. 

By now the fire held full sway and the red flames dashed 
to and fro in angry passions. The excited voices of men and 
women who had now gathered near could be heard ringing out 
on the clear night air, and above all this was the mighty roar 
of the fire, and then the “snap, crack,” as some timber of the 
old grey building crashed to the earth. I shuddered. Then, 
hark! the sound of the church bells, ringing, tolling, ringing 
again, and almost screaming for help, as is the custom in that 
small seashore town, in time of fire. Listen again! the sound 
of more voices, and soon the fire engine appeared. Showers of 
water covered the building in attempt to save it, but how the 
flames fought against such action! They leaped higher and 
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higher into the air, until at last they swept over the house, and 
then, as though all their strength had been taken, they subsided; 

Soon the people left, with the exception of one or two 
guards, and then all was silent again. No longer stood the old 
Mayhew building, but in its place a huge black frame resembling 
a ghostly sepulchre. I still sat and looked out upon the cruel 
scene. How quiet it was! Not a sound save for constant 
drip, drip, drip — drip, drip, drip of the water, and now and then 
from a distance came the piercing hoot of an owl. 

A huge, red moon glared down upon me, telling me with a 
grim, sarcastic smile, that it was time for all “children” to be 
in bed, so what could I do but obey, and soon I had fallen asleep. 

Lucretia H. Walker. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

To see E. H. Sothem and Julia Marlowe play together is 
indeed a great pleasure, but to see them play in “The Merchant 
of Venice” is a pleasure that one ought not to miss if there is any 
possible way to see it. Most of us realize this and so it was 
quite a large party that started for Boston, January the twenty- 
ninth. 

Of course, the first thing to be done was to go to Huyler’s, 
for who ever heard of a theatre party neglecting Huyler’s? 
After doing our duty there we started for the theatre, the “New 
Schubert.” Only a few of us had seen it before, so we were 
quite interested for we had heard that it was very beautiful. 
We were not disappointed for it certainly is very artistically 
decorated. 

The audience waited with a great deal of impatience and at 
last the curtain rose on a beautiful Venetian scene. From the 
first moment of the play until the curtain fell after the last act, 
the players held the breathless attention of every person in the 
house. 
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Mr. Sothem, in his masterly interpretation of one of the 
greatest and most difficult parts that has ever been written, 
showed himself to be a true artist, for it takes a powerful actor 
to play the part of such a character as Shylock and to do it 
worthily. 

Miss Marlowe, as Portia, played a part well-suited to her 
wonderful ability. She seemed to really live and be the character 
whose part she played and it was whispered in the audience, 
“She is Portia, she lives her part.” 

Between the acts the appreciative audience called Mr. 
Sothem and Miss Marlowe before the curtain again and again, 
and for a Boston audience, were very enthusiastic. 

It was a happy party that gathered in the lobby after the 
performance and everyone was saying, “My dear, wasn’t it 
perfectly -wonderful? Do you ever hope to see anything like 
that again?” 

When we reached school again we told the others what a 
wonderful time we had had, and how much they had missed, and 
that if they had been wise they would have gone too! 

Evelyn Pike. 


THE MID-YEAR DANCE. 

Saturday is a day which is always looked forward to with 
much pleasure at Rogers Hall; but Saturday, February fifth, was 
awaited with more than the usual interest, for it was to be a 
red letter day in the calendar of every girl. It was the date of 
that great social event, the Mid-Year dance. 

For several weeks before the great affair, the dance was the 
chief topic of conversation and the problem of the Mid-Year 
gown was as troublesome a question as ever puzzled a girl’s 
brain. Then too, there were many preparations to be made; 
the choosing of committees, the issuing of invitations, the 
selection of programs and all the other delightful details that 
belong to a dance. Daily the list of acceptances grew and was 
eagerly scanned by each girl, anxious to discover if, “ he ” would 
be pleased to accept. 
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At last the morning of the eventful day dawned, clear and 
cold. Whatever had been our fears concerning the weather, 
they were soon dispelled, for the weather man smiled upon us 
that day. 

After breakfast, Rogers Hall became a scene of confusion. 
Some of the girls started off immediately for down town to — 
well, I won’t disclose the object of their trip, but that evening, 
some of the wonderful effects in hairdressing showed plainly 
where the owners had spent the morning. The girls on the 
decoration committee stayed at home and worked busily with 
the assistance of the men from the florists, and the rooms were 
made very attractive with their wealth of bright spring flowers. 

As lunch time drew near, there was a scramble to don 
afternoon dresses, for more than the usual number of Saturday 
callers was expected. All the afternoon the guests came and 
went and snatches of songs and merry laughter floated through 
the halls. 

Half-past five found the last caller gone, and the girls, clad 
in kimonas, assembled in the dining room. The standup 
supper, which is the custom on the night of a dance, was eaten 
in a way which would have completely shattered all of Mr. 
Fletcher’s theories, but how can girls be expected to eat slowly, 
with the alluring prospect of a dance before them. Then came 
the dressing for the dance and at last the dance itself. 

The schoolroom presented a charming scene. The flowers, 
the music, the many colored and beautiful dresses of the girls 
all added to the beauty of the occasion. A number of the girls 
wore their first trains and felt very grown up and important, 
although before the dance was over, I am sure they must have 
envied their sisters who were minus trains. 

Everyone was in high spirits. The music was the kind that 
made you feel as if you could dance on forever. When the 
strains of “Auf Wiedersehen” were at last heard, it was hard to 
believe that the evening was almost over and that the dance 
that we had looked forward to so long was about to become a 
memory only. There were many tired but thoroughly happy 
girls at Rogers Hall that night. 
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In spite of the late hours of Saturday night, everyone was 
on time for breakfast Sunday morning, for we were to have the 
great privilege of going to church with our men. Sunday 
afternoon many of the men called to bid farewell to Rogers Hall 
and its occupants, and by evening a few faded flowers and dance 
orders, stowed away in memory books, were all that was left us 
as reminders of the Mid-Year dance of 1910. 

Ruth H. Chapman. 


THE HALL ENTERTAINMENT. 

The evening of Saturday, February twelfth, found the 
House girls waiting impatiently for the time to come when they 
could go out to the gymnasium and see how the Hall was going 
to entertain them. At last the time came and we hurried over 
to get good seats. At the door programmes w r ere handed to 
us and we were ushered in by two very small, black and savage- 
looking beings. 

For a short time we amused ourselves by reading the funny 
signs on the curtain. And then, before we had had time to 
become impatient, the Rogers Hall orchestra, consisting of 
Helen Edlefson at the piano, and Miss Harrison in charge of all 
the instrumental work, took its place and the play, a parody on 
“Julius Caesar,” began. What a funny looking company of 
queer people met our eyes. Every detail of their costumes and 
make-up was something to laugh at, and there was so much to 
see that we were kept busy every minute of the time. All the 
different objects about the stage were labelled with large signs, 
which served to make everything doubly ridiculous. 

The general plan of the parody itself consisted for the most 
part of very clever and humerous words set to popular music, 
which the actors sang or rather spoke in very dramatic voices. 
As the play went on, each scene became better than the last, and 
it was with regret that we saw it was time for the battle of 
Phillipi and the end of the play which came all too soon. Refresh- 
ments were then served and dancing soon began. The time 
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flew all too quickly, and before we knew it, it was time to say 
“good night.’’ Every minute of the entertainment had been a 
pleasure, and we all hated to have it over so soon. 

Dorothy Doster. 


valentine’s day. 

St. Valentine’s day, long ago set aside as a day sacred to the 
good old saint, was celebrated with all due ceremony at Rogers 
Hall. Besides the fact that Mr. Lane made us unusually joyful, 
by bringing us at every delivery of the mail quantities of letters 
and valentines, that night each of us received a valentine which 
she had been expecting with not a little curiosity. And this is 
the way it came about. A few days previous we had been given 
a slip of paper with the name of a girl in school written on it, 
and we were told that for her we must write a valentine. No 
token of love, beautiful with little cupids or pink hearts or lace 
paper, that we could buy, would suffice. The poetic sentiment, 
usually found on valentines, was to be our own, as we learned 
with many misgivings, for those of us who had never been 
inspired by the poetic muse were dubious as to what would be 
the result at our first attempt along that line. 

However, we set to w r ork, armed with brushes and pens, 
gold paint and paper or whatever other implements of valentine 
construction we needed, after having carefully searched into the 
hidden past, present and future of our valentine victim. Before 
dinner a big box was filled with our valentines which were to be 
kept there until it was time to open them. That we might 
appreciate all the valentines, each girl was to read her own 
aloud between the courses. How we all fervently hoped that 
the girl who had the making of ours, would be kind to us. 

That we might fit in well with the color scheme we wore 
either red or white dresses over to dinner. The tables were 
trimmed very effectively with red hearts and red shaded candle- 
sticks and at our places we found white peppermint hearts 
which, however, did not remain there very long. Near the end 
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of the last course the valentines were brought in and delivered, 
during a little silence of suspense. Then we opened our own 
and waited perhaps a little nervously until our turn came. 
Soon the ordeal was over and we retired from the public view 
to enjoy the efforts of others. Helen Munroe. 


THE ANDOVER AND TEXTILE BASKET-BALL GAME. 

After an unusually short luncheon on Wednesday, February 
sixteenth, there was a grand rush, for most of us had to change 
our shirtwaists or borrow money or attend to some duty as we 
were going to the basket-ball game between the Lowell Textile 
School and Andover. We started on the ten-minutes-of-two-car, 
for the game was to be called at half-past two. At last we 
arrived; and by two- thirty every girl was comfortably seated, and 
anxious for the game to begin. 

But for a time, at least, we were doomed to disappointment 
for it was announced that the game "would be postponed until 
half-past-three as the train that the Andover team had taken 
was late. That meant one whole hour to wait, and none of us 
were very much pleased. However, some of the Textile School 
men very kindly offered to take us through the building and 
show us the various machines. Most of us accepted gladly and 
we were soon being initiated into the mysteries of “carding,” 
“dyeing,” “weaving,” and all the processes that are necessary 
in the manufacture of cloth. 

When we had seen everything it w r as time for the game to 
be called. So, thanking our escorts, we returned to the hall and 
in a few moments both teams appeared. After a few preliminary 
passes the game began in earnest while we girls wondered who 
would win. At first, fortune seemed to be with the home-team 
for their score rapidly mounted to eight points. However, the 
Andover men were determined and when the first half was over 
the score stood ten to ten. 

Excitement reigned when the second half began, for first 
one and then the other team was ahead. But finally the stronger, 
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more skillful players won the game and at the end the score was 
twenty-five to fifteen in favor of Andover. 

It was with happy faces that we returned to school for 
surely nothing could be pleasanter to a staunch devotee of 
basket-ball than to witness such a game. 


Washington’s birthday vacation. 

When we girls who stayed here at school over Washington’s 
Birthday vacation saw our friends start off, we felt rather 
envious of those who were going home; but we did not have 
time to be at all homesick for someone cried, “The car has gone 
up,’’ and immediately we all made a wild dash for our possessions, 
as we were going to spend the day in Boston. 

When we were finally seated on the train, — and there were 
some who nearly missed it — we felt unusually happy and care- 
free, for there was the prospect of many good times ahead of us, 
and the comforting thought that there would be no lessons until 
the following Wednesday. Our train seemed to be a popular 
one as it was decidedly crowded, but we did not mind such a 
minor thing as that, and we listened with amusement to an 
animated discussion, that two of the girls were having, as to 
whether they should invest in an elaborate luncheon and go to 
Keith’s; or eat sparingly and see, “The Man from Home” — their 
financial condition not allowing both extravagances. Needless 
to say, we were interested in the result as it was a situation 
familiar to us all. 

In Boston it was a clear, bright day, quite in keeping with 
our mood; so with our errands and the usual visits to Huyler’s, 
where we always found some of our friends, the morning passed 
quickly, and we were soon experiencing that particular joy of 
ordering just what we pleased for luncheon. That afternoon 
we all went to some matinee, and we were a happy though tired 
crowd of girls when we reached school that night, each discussing 
enthusiastically the merits of the certain play she had seen. 
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The evening was spent as we chose, and it was with the 
blissful thought of a nine o’clock breakfast that we went to 
sleep. 

On the following morning the more conscientious went to 
church, while the others employed that time in writing letters 
or doing some long- neglected duty, so that by dinner time all 
were feeling more or less virtuous, and the special permission 
to go snowshoeing to the park that afternoon was enthusiastically 
received. After an extended search six pairs of snowshoes were 
found, and we who were fortunate enough to own or borrow a 
pair started off, arrayed in bright-colored sweaters and toboggan 
caps. As it was a glorious day with just crust enough for good 
snowshoeing we had a fine long tramp up hill and down and 
across the fields. Some of the girls had never been on snowshoes 
before, but they trudged along bravely, and had few mishaps 
so that they returned fully as enthusiastic over our outing as 
any of us. 

When we awoke Monday morning and found that it was 
raining we were greatly disappointed, for we knew that all 
thoughts of a sleigh-ride would have to be given up, but happily 
the day passed quickly in spite of the rain. Some of the girls, 
fortified with rubbers, umbrellas, and raincoats went down town 
to do errands and incidentally pay a visit to “Page’s” while the 
rest of us played all the new popular music on the piano, and 
read our favorite books. Then we saw a vaudeville performance 
at the Lowell Opera House that afternoon which was very 
amusing, the chief act consisting of some trained animals that 
were very clever. 

However, the chief event of the day was the bridge-party 
we had in the drawing-room that evening; the attraction 
consisting not only of the opportunity of playing bridge, but of 
competing for a two-pound box of candy, which in itself was 
quite a feature as there is usually nothing at stake in our im- 
promptu bridge-parties here at school. The eight of us had a 
merry time, and if at times there was more talking than playing 
done, it did not detract from our enjoyment of the game, and 
we were all glad when one of the teachers was found to be the 
champion of the evening. The candy caused us some anxiety 
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by not arriving at the expected time; but when it did come, 
was given a warm reception by all those who were not keeping 
Lent, and the evening ended most satisfactorily. 

Washington’s Birthday being the last day of vacation, we 
had all planned to spend it in Boston and go to the special 
matinees, so that even the unpleasant weather could not alter 
our determination, for what is dearer to the heart of a schoolgirl 
than a tempting luncheon followed by a matinee? A great 
many of us saw Maude Adams that afternoon in her delightful 
comedy, “What Every Woman Knows.” We certainly enjoyed 
that play and felt that it was quite a suitable climax of the good 
time we had been having, so when we reached school that night 
and heard the other girls’ glowing accounts of their vacation, 
we felt that we had enjoyed our holiday here at school quite 
as much as they had. Prudence Robinson. 


THE LECTURE ON VENETIAN ART. 

One Tuesday evening, in the first part of March, there was 
a lecture on Italian art given in Middlesex Hall. All the girls 
who were taking history of art, and a few of the others, went to 
hear it. Fraiilein Stolle gave the lecture, and she illustrated 
her remarks with copies of some of the most famous Venetian 
pictures, which she herself had colored from the originals. 

She first gave us a panoramic view of Venice which showed 
the numerous canals and water ways that intersect the city. 
There were monasteries, schools, churches — all surrounded by 
the picturesque blue canals. The two most important buildings, 
the Duomo and the Doge’s palace, were described at some 
length. From the latter she showed us in detail two pieces of 
old sculpture; one of angels standing with outstretched wings, 
and the other, “The Sacrifice of Solomon.” This sacrifice has 
since been used as a theme by several famous Venetian artists. 
Tintorreto’s painting is remarkable only for its beautifully 
colored landscape, but the one by Raphael treats the subject 
clearly, simply and effectively. It shows the real mother 
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rushing to save her child, while the other woman sits almost 
entirely unconcerned in the scene. 

Fraiilein Stolle brought out by illustrations the great 
influence which Venetian art had on the later school of artists. 
“The Madonna Enthroned with Four Saints” and “The Madonna 
of the Trees” resemble very much the Burne-Jones type of 
women, — simple, devout, but real women whom you might meet 
in everyday life. “St. Ursula’s Dream” and “The Presentation 
of Christ” by Carpaccio are very charming pictures. In the 
latter is a lovely, graceful child with one knee crossed and a lute 
resting on it; his fingers linger over the strings as if he were 
dreaming as he played. 

“The Feast at the House of Sin,” by Veronese, was one of 
the most beautiful. It is a picture which shows the different 
types of people, from the highest noble to the meanest onlooker 
at the feast, and it is expressive in every detail. Titian’s “Ecce 
Homo,” “Madonna of the Pesaro Family,” “Madonna of the 
Cherries,” and his crowning achievement, “The Assumption of 
the Virgin” were also shown. 

Fraiilein Stolle made the lecture interesting in every way, 
describing each picture carefully, and telling us many incidents 
connected with them. It is said that she spent fifty thousand 
dollars in coloring all her pictures, and we can well believe it 
for they are wonderful reproductions of the originals. One 
feels the greatness of these famous artists who lived and died 
so long ago, but whose names will be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation because of the great pictures they have created. 

Ellen Baxter. 


THE HOUSE PLAY. 

On the evening of March the fifth was the House play and 
in the Hall there was great suspense and expectation, each girl 
wondering what the play was to be. 

Soon our curiosity was satisfied, however, for at eight o’clock 
the curtain in the gym rose on a scene in a ferry-boat station. 
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On one side of the station was a ticket office, in which sat a 
dashing young man quite capable of breaking many a maiden’s 
heart. On the other side was a news stand, tended by a “miss” 
with much pompadour and gum. It was very evident that she 
considered the dapper young chopper “quite swell.” On the 
right was the solemn-faced guard who attended to the ferry- 
boats, calling out at regular intervals their departure with much 
clanging of chains. 

The first persons who came into the waiting room were 
Mrs. Hydecker and her small, mischievous son, Reginald, who, 
although he was his mother’s “onty-donty-darling,” managed 
to make the other occupants of the ferry house quite miserable 
by his “harmless” pranks. 

Next came a petite French maid, whose accent was truly 
Parisian, with a baby in her arms who managed to sleep through 
the uproar quite marvelously. 

Then came the usual “Help the Blind” man, who, as soon 
as he was sure that no one was looking, twisted his sign and 
eagerly devoured the contents of a newspaper. 

Next came a German woman, a peddler, and a young man 
and girl, evidently “Newly-Weds.” 

About this time young Reginald, not satisfied with the 
commotion which he has already created, proceeded to lose 
himself, and his mother in her distraction is greatly aided by 
a much be-bundled gentleman with a worried look on his face, 
belonging to that class of Henpecked Husbands. 

Next came the typical American Girl, closely attended by 
the Simpering Englishman and an American Youth who con- 
sidered the Englishman very much in the way. To make 
plainer his stupidity, the youth called to his side a tough-looking 
newsboy who was just then idling about the waiting room and 
put to him several “sticking” questions which were answered 
with remarkable promptness and brusqueness. 

Next our attention was attracted by a country farmer and 
his wife, Aunt Maria. He had quite a hard time getting his 
ticket for his “married darter’s house,” but after all the trouble, 
Aunt Maria suddenly realized that she and her husband hadn’t 
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been separated for thirty years, and felt so badly that he finally 
decided not to go, and bequeathed his ticket to the ferry-boat 
company. 

Now appeared a dainty maiden in white, clasping fondly a 
small white poodle, and closely following her was Mrs. Bridget 
with her small twins, Pat and Ted. She was carefully impressing 
upon us her list of husbands and their fondness for apple-dump- 
lings, when Reginald appeared from under the news stand, whence 
he went in search of his penny. Upon finding his mother gone 
he burst into loud wails of disappointment and fear. But just 
then a black mammy dropped her ticket into the box, and as 
Reginald discovered her, he rushed to her and told his pre- 
dicament. 

At that moment his mother appeared, anxious and worried, 
but when she saw her “darling,” took him by the arm and 
administered a good scolding, after which he was carried off the 
stage on his father’s shoulders, thus ending happily a very clever 
little comedy. 

After the play, com balls, ginger ale and sarsaparilla were 
served, and a hurdy-gurdy played the latest popular airs for us 
to dance. It was after half-past nine when we left the gym, 
having spent a most delightful evening. Ruth Newton. 


WHEN MAJOR STOTT COMES TO ROGERS HALL. 

We are sometimes favored here at school by a visit from 
Major Stott who is one of our trustees, and you may be sure 
that we are always glad to see him, for he seems to brighten the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

When we heard his cheery voice in the hall one morning 
last week, we were very glad to put away our books in antici- 
pation of a visit with him, the more so because we had not seen 
him since Christmas. He soon came into the schoolroom with 
Miss Parsons and his attendant, and the girls were then recalled 
from their classes, which caused some speculation among them, 
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as the period was not ended. When they entered the school- 
room they were as pleasantly surprised as the rest of us had 
been, to see Major Stott. 

The girls that he entertained for the next fifteen minutes 
were very different from the ones he found upon his arrival. 
In the place of worried or indifferent faces, were bright, eager 
ones, for no one could help enjoying his amusing stories and 
spontaneous laughter. He told us many interesting things, and 
we were sorry indeed when the time came for our next classes, 
for we regretted to leave him, and we hope that Major Stott 
may visit us more often in the Spring term. 

Prudence Robinson. 


DR. GREEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

It seems hard that all people cannot live lives of usefulness 
and service for others, as has Dr. John M. Green, one of the 
founders of Rogers Hall and of Smith College, and now the 
President of the Board of Trustees of Rogers Hall, who celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on Saturday, March twelfth. 

On Sunday the service at the Eliot Congregational Church 
was in commemoration of that birthday. For many years he 
had been pastor of this church, and the love which his people 
felt for him during his pastorate still remains, and it was with 
joyful hearts that people thronged into the church to welcome 
back their minister and friend, who for some years had been 
kept from his duties by failing health. 

It was the first time that many of us who went to the 
service had seen Dr. Green, for our school too, had shared in 
the misfortune of not having him with us, for some time, and I 
am sure that there was not one of us who was not benefited by 
just looking at this man who stands for so much that is good and 
beautiful in the world. 

It was a sad disappointment to all of the congregation that 
Dr. Green was unable to speak a few words to us, as we had hoped 
he would, but we are all glad that he did not try, because it 
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would probably have been too hard a task for the man who had 
exerted himself for more than his strength allowed, I am afraid, 
in coming to be with his congregation for one Sunday. 

The service, which was very simple, but exceedingly im- 
pressive, was brought to a close with a silent benediction by 
Dr. Green, which was more eloquent than any number of words 
could have been. As we left the church, in the hearts of all was 
a feeling of love and reverence for this man who had done so 
much for our school. 

We look forward to the day when Dr. Green, as in the days 
past, will come to our school, and bring with him the help and 
love which he has given to Rogers Hall and its girls every time 
that he has come within its doors, and it is hoped that to some 
extent he will be repaid for what he has done, by the love which 
we all bear him. Helen Brown. 


THE BREAKING ON THE MERRIMAC. 

Who was the man who “Stood on the Bridge at Midnight?” 
It certainly is not surprising that he wrote about it, if it was as 
beautiful a scene as the one we saw from the Pawducket bridge. 
A number of us had heard of the breaking up of the ice on the 
Merrimac and how beautiful it was, so we were only too glad 
to have a chance to see it. 

When we first looked down into the water it was pure white. 
Great sheets of spray and foam flung themselves up to meet the 
water which came so smoothly over the dam. Then the ice 
began to come, huge floating pieces, some a quarter of a mile in 
length, straight toward the bridge and then going over the falls, 
some with a quick slide, disappearing in the white froth below, 
and some turning and breaking as it went over, striking the 
water with a splash that tossed the spray glittering into the 
air. For a few minutes it would bob about in the water, and 
then go sailing down, out of sight. 

An old man, who was watching the ice, told us between puffs 
of a very small pipe, that we “had ought to have been there 
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yesterday,” but I think that all of us felt, as we turned to begin 
our walk along the canal walk, that yesterday could have pro- 
duced nothing more magnificent than that which we had just 
seen. Hazelle Sleeper. 


OUR VISIT TO THE BOSTON ART .MUSEUM. 

We w r ere all so glad when Wednesday, March sixteenth, 
turned out to be a warm and beautiful day, for the first and 
second History of Art classes were to visit the Boston Art 
Museum with Miss Lucas. I believe there were seventeen of us 
altogether. 

We left here about noon, and arrived at the Museum a 
little before two, without losing anyone and without any acci- 
dents. Miss Lucas gave us permission to go by ourselves and 
roam around at our hearts’ content, but the majority, knowing 
they would understand things much better and be more interested 
by Miss Lucas’ explanations, wished to stay with her. 

The Art Museum is very large and very well arranged. We 
first looked at the paintings. The picture which seemed to be 
most interesting was an original by Rubens, “The Marriage of 
Saint Catherine.” There were many of Van Dyck’s, which are 
also very interesting. In another room were many of Copley’s 
portraits. After the paintings were rooms with ancient and 
beautiful jewelry, pottery, old armour, and many cases of odd 
coins. 

The Japanese collection seemed to be a specialty and many 
rooms were devoted to this purpose. There were many Idols, 
screens, and vases, also Japanese tapestries and queer armour. 

Downstairs we found the work of the sculptors. The second 
History of Art girls recognized the Bambinos and Singing 
Gallery of Della Robbia, and also the Bronze Door of Ghiberti, 
Donatello’s David and many other familiar works. 

By the time we had wandered through all this it w r as quarter 
past three, so we went, not unwillingly, to the tea room. We 
thought tea and toast would be the only things served in the 
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afternoon, but we were glad when we found we could have 
quite a lunch, and we enjoyed it fully as much as the usual visit 
to Huyler’s on other occasions. 

We reached home tired, but not too tired to let the unfortu- 
nate girls who could not go know T what they had missed, and 
also what they had to look forward to. Rachel Jones. 


THE TEXTILE SHOW. 

The Friday night before Easter vacation, some of the Rogers 
Hall girls with Miss Faulkner and Miss Freeman w r ent to the 
Textile School Show in Colonial Hall. It was given in the form 
of a vaudeville. The opening number was two songs by the 
Glee Club; then followed dancing and singing by a young 
“college” man very neatly attired in white flannels, a dark coat 
and straw hat. A little sketch was given by a number of the 
boys, in which one of the characters took the part of a girl; it 
was quite well done, but I fear we did not consider “her” a fair 
representative of Rogers Hall, as she claimed to be. 

The minstrel show came next and was, I think, one of the 
cleverest of the different acts. The end men made their usual 
jokes, a few of which were little hits on their school; they sang 
negro songs and w r ere very entertaining. The next-to-last 
performance was sleight of hand tricks; we saw money come 
from the air, a globe of gold-fish was taken from a handkerchief, 
and many other interesting and bewildering tricks were per- 
formed. At the end, the performer, with his hands securely 
fastened in four pairs of handcuffs, was placed in a large wooden 
box, the cover was nailed down and every precaution taken to 
prevent his escape, but in a few moments the performer stood 
before us, entirely free. 

The Glee Club sang again, and then the audience rose while 
the boys were singing their Alma Mater. Madeline Smith. 
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“la traviata.” 

Much as I hate to admit it, the fact is that I had never been 
to grand opera till Saturday, and what is still more deplorable is 
that I had never even wished to go. However, when Miss 
Parsons was kind enough to let any of us go who cared to, I 
decided that as I was not in straightened circumstances, it was 
really an advantage I should not miss. Evidently fourteen 
others felt the same as I did about it, for there were fifteen in our 
party, and I was glad to know that there were a few others 
besides myself who had never been before, and who were just 
as stupid on the subject as I. 

We arrived at the Opera House just a little after the first 
act had begun, but not late enough to miss anything very 
important. The opera “La Traviata’’ was given in Italian, but 
as we had bought Librettos containing the English translation, 
we could in this manner understand most of it. 

I am sure I do not know just what I expected to see, but it 
was all so much more magnificent than I had thought it would 
be, and everything was on such an elaborate scale. The settings 
of some of the scenes were so gorgeous that they fairly took my 
breath away, and I wondered how I ever could have thought 
I would be bored. The music was beautiful, and Miss Neilson, 
who took the leading role, had a clear, sweet voice whose faintest 
tones could be heard in the farthest part of the house. 

When it was over it was all I could do to “come back to 
earth again.’’ How I wished that I could sit right there, and 
hear it all over again from the beginning. I know that after 
this I most assuredly will go to grand opera any time I possibly 
can and will be thankful for the opportunity. 

Marion Kennedy. 


THE SPLINTERS’ PLAY. 

In giving any play one usually thinks merely of the pleasure 
of it, until one has attended a few unsuccessful rehearsals. 
But in a play the type of “You Never Can Tell” the drugery is 
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not so bad, for not only is the play itself amusing, but even the 
characters are interesting. And I must say that the cast did 
them justice. It was as follows : 

Mrs. Clandon Millicent Painter 


Gloria 

Philip 

Dorothy 

Mr. Valentine 

Mr. McComas 

Mr. Crampton 

Waiter 

Mr. Buhn . 

Maid 


Helen Edlefson 
Majorie Miller 
Hilda Baxter 
Kate Field 
Erla Dorn 
Carlotta Heath 
Ellen Baxter 
Sarah Baxter 
Lillian Brown 


The play gives some excellent opportunities for good acting, 
and great skill is required. We are of course all twentieth 
century children; therefore when Gloria breaks all regulations 
laid down for the twentieth century girl, by falling in love with 
Mr. Valentine, we can realize how difficult it is for Helen Edlefson 
to act such a scene. Nor can we help admiring Philip and 
Dolly, who are so versed in twentieth century love, or Mrs. 
Clandon, who not only has the high ideals of an advanced age 
herself, but even teaches them to her children. Mr. Valentine, 
the penniless dentist of an English summer resort, who inspires 
love in the proud Miss Clandon and dares to aspire to her hand 
is certainly skillful in the way he understands his ladylove 
and knows exactly how to treat her. But who could not help 
laughing at the tactful William and the poor misunderstood 
solicitor. The actors of these two parts did so very well that 
Mr. Shaw himself would have been pleased with them; they 
really understand their roles and give the comic relief needed. 

The other amusing characters were Philip and Dolly. 
True children of the twentieth century, their main occupation 
is to break every custom of conventionality. Not only did the 
actors understand their parts, but they really seemed to enjoy 
their r61es which is the only way to obtain really good acting. 
Mr. Crampton and Mr. Buhn were also very good; yet the play 
as a whole was such a success that I could easily make a par- 
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ticular compliment to each actor. I could dwell on the injured 
father represented by Mr. Crampton or the lawyer Mr. Buhn, 
but I am afraid that I would make them vain. A due share of 
the general praise, however, must be given to Miss Harrison, for 
not only did she devote all her energy and time to the play but 
also showed remarkable judgment in selecting the girls for the 
parts. If each actor had not been suited at least somewhat to 
her part who knows if we would have laughed so hard or enjoyed 
ourselves as much? You never can tell! Anna Kuttner. 


ATHLETICS. 


EDITORIAL. 

Such glorious weather as we are having! One can hardly 
realize that it is only March, and still the Winter term. The 
warm, bright, sunshiny days make us almost believe that it is 
Spring, and it seems as though we should be wearing Lombard 
blouses and thin dresses instead of thick dresses, and “gym” 
suits “with the shields in.” But it will only be a short time 
now till April and May, and then I am sure that all girls who are 
at all interested in athletics and especially in out-door sports, 
will be happy. For those who are not very ambitious and 
trying for positions on the basket ball and baseball teams, 
there will be tennis. At present we look longingly at the courts, 
and wonder why they can’t be rolled and marked now, as it 
is such perfect weather to play. Far be it from us to even think 
of there being any more cold weather or snow. The girls who 
are going into the tournament are anxious to begin practicing, 
and even poor mortals who are not very efficient in the game, 
would like to get out, and see if they cannot work up a little. 

As for basket ball, I think the games this year should be 
particularly interesting, as there seems to be good material on 
both sides and the girls are more anxious than usual to begin the 
practice games. Also Miss Parsons suggested that we play for 
a silver cup, the house winning two out of three games to obtain 
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it. I think this will be quite an incentive to the teams, causing 
them to do their best possible work, and it will also make the 
games more interesting to the spectators. 

Then, too, we have baseball, and it is surprising to learn 
how little most girls know about this game. Imagine running 
to third base first, and carrying the bat all the way, but that is 
just what many of us once did. I do hope that this year we 
will learn and know the rules and methods so that the game will 
be a little more scientific than that of last year. 

Now I am sure that with so many things to look forward to, 
we ought to return from our vacation light-hearted and happy, 
ready to enjoy our last term to the utmost. 

Marion Kennedy. 


THE SNOWSHOE PARTY. 

On a beautiful evening of February, neither too warm, nor 
too cold, a very happy crowd of girls with Miss Parsons and 
Miss Faulkner, set out for a moonlight snowshoe party. We 
started in the park and when we had reached the top of the hill, 
found before us a most beautiful view of the City of Lowell at 
night, with its many lights twinkling far below. Down the 
other side of the park we went, past the cemetery, through 
woods and fields. Although the moon did not come up all the 
time we were out, the snow made it almost as bright as moon- 
light. 

At last it was time to turn around. We returned home 
the same way and reached the school about nine o’clock. Miss 
Parsons then invited all up to the Art Room where Miss Harrison 
was preparing a most delicious Welsh rarebit for us. After our 
long tramp our appetites had been roused and the spread tasted 
especially good. We all enjoyed ourselves so much, but were 
glad to go to our rooms about quarter of ten and turn in for a 
good night’s sleep. Dorothy Doster. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. 

“Lord Loveland Discovers America,” by the Williamsons, 
does not seem to be equal to the many books by those authors 
which have come to be so well-known. 

It deals with the visit of a young English Marquis to America, 
in search of an heiress, one who will not disgrace him and who 
will be able to retrieve his fallen fortunes. Unfortunately he 
falls in love with a poor, but beautiful girl, but ever mindful of 
his errand he gives her up with scarcely any thought. 

Thanks to Jim Harborough, who appeared in “Lady Betty” 
and who believed that the conceit should be knocked out of 
Lord Loveland, the Marquis is considered by New York Society 
an imposter and is made the victim of a startling scandal. 

Then follows a long period of “hard luck” in which the 
member of the British aristocracy fills the position of waiter in 
a decidedly third rate restaurant, takes to barnstorming and 
sleeps at the “Bat Hotel.” 

In conclusion Lord Loveland finds the girl again with whom 
he fell in love on the ship and after working as her chauffeur at 
a salary of $25 a week, he discovers that through the aid of his 
cousins, Lady Betty and Jim, whose trick has produced a rather 
unfavorable impression on the reader, he is righted in the eyes 
of the world, or rather, of New York Society. Also Lesley 
Dearmer, the heroine, proves to be a successful novelist, a 
playwright, who, although she does not possess the millions of 
which he came in search, is still sufficiently rich to be able to 
pay his bills and rebuild his ancestral estates, and the story 
comes to an abrupt end. 

The book is entirely lacking in the descriptions which add 
so much to a number of the Williamsons’ books, and after finishing 
it there remains a peculiar “lost” sensation, so many of the 
characters having been left hanging in mid air. Nevertheless, 
“Lord Loveland” may serve to pass an idle hour. 

Hazelle Sleeper. 
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MARY CARY. 

To make the story of an orphan child fresh and original, 
after so many books on a similar theme, is a triumph. And 
Kate Langley Bosher in “Mary Cary,” “frequently Martha” 
has given us a new child character that will win all hearts. This 
is the story of her life in diary form. 

We get a bit of the personality of Mary on the first page. 
She is suffering punishment upstairs. A thunderstorm is going 
on and Mary says, “I can’t flash or crash, being just Mary Cary, 
but there are days when I’d like to, and its a relief to have it 
done for me.” She doesn’t regret saying that she had an 
“unthankful heart” and that many things she would “like 
different.” 

We do not wonder. The Yorkburg Female Orphan Asylum 
is a place where the children do everything to a bell, wear blue 
calico with white dots in Winter and white calico with blue dots 
in Summer, and there’s no fire when its cold there, and no ice 
water when it’s hot. Though there is a front yard with grass 
and flowers, reserved for company, the back yard will do for the 
children and chickens. And it was sometimes Mary’s delight 
to chase a chicken through this grass that it, also, might taste 
the forbidden pleasure of running through. 

We have a group of interesting characters. Miss Bray, 
the matron of the establishment, is not, to say the least, pre- 
possessing. Nor is Mrs. Blamire a comfortable person to have 
around. But finally, the Lady of the Lovely Heart, Miss 
Katherine, comes to take care of the children. Mary keeps 
impressing us of all that she does to make the little orphans 
happier by saying, “Oh, the difference her being here makes!” 
Miss Katherine is very interesting. She is what Mary calls 
beautifully queer. Mary thinks everyone is some kind of queer. 
Miss Bray is Queen of Queers. Miss Katherine is beautifully 
queer because she comes by choice to a place where she gets 
prunes to eat instead of ice cream. 

One reason why Mary writes her story is because she will 
have nothing unknown about her children’s mother. There 
are many like touches of pathos in the book, but with more 
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than enough humor to balance. At last Mary finds out about 
an uncle living out West. She writes him a letter, telling him 
that she was bom and is living. The uncle comes for her and 
a little romance is herein implicated. There is a lovely occasion 
for which each orphan is given a white dress to wear, with a sash 
the color she likes best. After this Mary goes away with Uncle 
Parke and Aunt Katherine, but she says love will find a way 
to help her make happy the orphan children whom she will never 
forget. Gwendolen Perry. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


DAVIE’S EASTER LILY. 

It was the fourth time in the last hour that little Davie 
had gone to “one of those pretty flower- stores,” pressed his 
little red nose up against the great glass window, his great brown 
eyes feasting themselves on the fair, white Easter lilies, turned over 
the few pennies in his pocket, and pictured to himself “momie,” 
if he were to bring her home one of these gems. Each time he 
had turned away with a brave heart, and hugging his poor 
little bundle of papers tighter, cried out his, “Journal,” “World,” 
“Star,” with all the strength of his young lungs. 

It was so cold! He did so wish he could go home to the 
warm fire and hot tea that he knew “momie” would have waiting 
for him, but at this thought he would trudge on faster and button 
his little coat up tighter around his neck. “Momie” was always 
so good, she never scolded like the other boys’ “momies” did 
when he hadn’t sold all his papers. But he was going to sell all 
his papers today, and ten more — if he could. Then his long 
eyelashes would go up with a flash, and a merry twinkle would 
creep into his round eyes — “how surprised she would be!” 

It had stopped raining now, but oh dear, how wet the 
sidewalks were, and it really didn’t seem as if just the day before 
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ought to be so horrid. Nobody seemed to want to buy any 
papers, they were all too anxious to escape from the damp and 
the chilly air as soon as possible, and Davie wondered what it 
would really be like to be able to stay home and keep dry when- 
ever it was raining. But then his papers were selling very well 
considering, only four more left! 

A young man came whistling down the street — he seemed 
to like the rain — and hearing Davie’s “Journal,” “World,” 
“Star,” came up, dropped a dime in his hand, took two papers 
and was off. Oh, this was too good to be true — a dime! — how 
the great heart hammered and beat away against his thin 
jacket, but now he wasn’t a bit cold — inside, at least, he was 
glowing with warmth and happiness. 

For the fourth time he traveled back to the flower-shop, 
but this time — how different it was — he could buy one now, 
he could really go inside, pick out one of the beautiful white 
flowers and have it for his own. 

He bought his flower, and with his thin little fingers curled 
tightly around the beautiful lily’s slender stem he started home, 
all radiant with joy. 

He had just reached the corner when he saw an old woman 
with her arms full of bundles. She was timid, and she stood 
as if fearing to cross the busy thoroughfare alone; he hesitated 
one moment, and then running across the street, he tapped the 
old woman gently on the arm, and smiling up at her, said in his 
sweet child-like voice, “May I help you across the street, and 
can’t I help you carry some of your bundles?” 

The old woman, heaving a profound sigh of relief, and with 
a smile of gratitude, relieved herself of her many bundles, placed 
her old wrinkled hand in his young, strong one, and permitted 
herself to be guided across the busy street. Having crossed the 
street Davie decided to see her safely to her home, so he walked 
with her until they reached a poor tenement on one of the back 
streets of the big city. 

While they had been walking Davie noticed how the old 
woman had feasted her eyes on his flower, as if she were trying 
to devour as much of its beauty as possible before it should 
disappear from her sight forever. Once she had reached out 
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her old wrinkled hand and softly stroked one of its white petals. 
Davie’s heart was touched. His little curly head was bent and 
his eyes were on the ground — he was thinking. Suddenly he 
raised his head and smiled, a brave little smile — for now they 
had reached the tenement — placing her bundles once more in 
her arms, he thrust out the little hand that held the lily, and 
said, “Take it,” and was gone. 

He would tell “momie” all about it, and he knew she would 
understand and love him all the more — and “momie” did. 

Carlotta C. Heath. 


BETTY AND JACK’S SURPRISE. 

Betty and Jack were sitting on the nursery floor opening 
bundles by the dozen, for it was their eighth birthday, and they 
had many presents. 

“Oh,” said Jack, and “Oh,” said Betty, as they each opened 
a big five-pound box of candy. “It is from Father,” cried 
Betty, (for their father was away), and this is what the note 
said: 

Dear Betty and Jack: — 

This is only one of your presents ; the other one will be there 
tomorrow or the next day, and I think you will like it very much, 
because it is something you have wanted for a long time. 

Wishing you many happy returns of the day, 

With love from Father. 

“Oh! I wonder what the other present can be,” said Jack. 

“I know it will be something nice,” said Betty, and it was. 
for the very next day w r hen Betty and Jack came out of school 
prepared for a nice long walk home, they screamed with delight, 
for there at the gate stood a dear little pony and cart. Then 
they knew that this was the present their father had promised 
them. And when the coachman let them drive their new pet 
home, they were well satisfied, and have had many good times 
with him since. Ethel Dempsey. 
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Dorothy’s visit to ruth. 

Once upon a time a little girl named Dorothy went to visit 
another little girl named Ruth. 

The first day she got there Ruth said to Dorothy, “This 
morning we are going into the woods to pick berries.” 

When Dorothy heard this she jumped for joy and said, 
“Let’s get dressed so that we can go as soon as we have had 
our breakfast.” And so both girls dressed and had their break- 
fast and then started for the woods. 

When they had been in the woods a little while Ruth said 
to Dorothy, “I see some blackberries.” Both girls filled their 
baskets full of the berries. Then the girls went further into the 
•woods, and Dorothy, who was never good away from home, said 
to Ruth, “Come on further. I see some more beautiful berries;” 
and though Ruth did not want to go, she was afraid her mother 
would not like it if she did not treat Dorothy nicely. 

Both girls went to where Dorothy had seen some more 
berries and began to pick, when all of a sudden they heard a 
noise and a very funny sound, then saw something black coming 
right up to them, and Dorothy said to Ruth, “Let’s run.” 

So both girls began to run, and run, and run, with the black 
thing after them, and, my! but they were scared. But instead 
of running out of the woods they ran further into them, and 
when they stopped running Ruth said to Dorothy, “What time 
is it?” 

Dorothy looked at her watch and said, “It is one o’clock,” 
and Ruth said, “How are we to get home?” but just as Ruth 
said this they heard somebody calling, “Ruth, Dorothy, where 
are you?” Both girls looked around and Ruth shouted for joy, 
for there were her mother and father. When Dorothy heard 
this she said to Ruth, “Will your mother care?” “No, not at 
all,” said Ruth. They all went home and had supper and went 
to bed, then in the morning had the berries for breakfast. 

After a few weeks Dorothy went home, and that was the 
end of her visit. Marjorie Stover. 
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THE TALE OF THE LONESOME PINE. 

During the year 1860, there was a log cabin nestled among 
the mountains of Missouri. This cabin was owned by old Mr. 
and Mrs. Leverett and their granddaughter, Gretchen. Mr. 
Leverett was forced to take many tramps down the mountain 
side into the little village for various reasons, leaving Gretchen 
and her grandmother alone, for days at a time. 

We will just stop a minute to see how these people lived. 
The house itself is made of logs with one huge chimney at one 
end. On the left side are large fir trees, and if we should go 
around in back we should see that they extended far behind. 
As we enter the house we see a spinning-wheel, three beds, such 
as they are, a huge fireplace with a kettle hanging before it, 
four or five chairs and a table, which were made by Mr. Leverett, 
four windows and a cupboard. 

Every time Mr. Leverett came home from these tramps, 
he told Gretchen and her grandmother some story about his 
journey; so this evening, while the old lady was spinning and 
he was smoking his long pipe he began. “When I was coming 
up the mountain I felt pretty hot and tired, so lay down under 
that pine tree where so many squirrels live, and began thinking 
how hot and tired I was and what a hard life this was, when 
suddenly the pine tree began to whisper, ‘Think of me, think 
of me,’ so I listened and it continued, ‘Think what a hard life 
I had. Once there were many companions for me to play with, 
but now I alone am left. After that I was the resting place of 
many an Indian, and to me alone they confided many of their 
secrets of the warpath. Then one day there was a horrible 
massacre and some white men hanged the chief on my very 
branch. I often thought how much better it would have been 
if I were cut down and used for some better purpose. But since 
then I’ve gone through the same thing year in, and year out, 
the only good I ever do is to shelter the birds and animals and 
sometimes a weary traveler like you.’ ” Barbara Brown. 
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LEM. 

Lem was the eight year old son of a small farmer who lived 
about eight miles from a town in the Southwest. From our 
point of view, his small life was one round of hardships, but Lem 
was quite happy in helping his mother hoe “her patch of cotton,” 
the money from which was to buy her a buggy, and in getting 
up at five o’clock to feed the mule and milk the cow. 

He had finished two of his four years at the country school, 
and had taken an enthusiastic part in, and had talked about for 
weeks afterwards, the Christmas tree and the candy pullings 
they had had. Neither of his parents could read or w'rite, so 
they looked on the four years of education which they were 
giving him, broken up by cotton-picking and cotton-planting 
time, as if a great luxury. 

He used to come up to the house to sell eggs, and I was 
attracted from the first by the nice freckled-faced little fellow 
who was always smiling. His hair was a brilliant red 
and insisted in sticking through a hole in his much battered hat, 
giving him the appearance of a fussy little hen. 

One Saturday he failed to come; the fact that old Deborah 
was nearly distracted at being left eggless for her regular Saturday 
baking, was of minor importance, and when he did come he was 
fairly dancing. It seemed that a horse had fallen from the 
creek and broken his leg, and Lem had gathered around with 
the rest of the crowd to see what was to be done about it. When 
the owner finally decided to kill him Lem stepped up and asked 
for him. 

Perhaps to an elder person this would have seemed foolish, 
but Lem already had visions of driving his new possession to the 
buggy his mother was going to get. 

He built a shed of leaves over the old nag and began doctor- 
ing. He got his father, who knew something of rough surgery, 
to set the leg, then he soaked the horse’s feet in tallow, made a 
bran-mash, applied poultice, in fact he did everything he had 
ever heard of. And — w'onder of wonders — the old horse not 
only lived through it, but actually began to improve. 
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At the end of two months, so I learned from my weekly 
bulletins, Lem was able to lead Ulysses around the pasture, and 
one morning in the following Spring Lem rode his “fas’ pacin’ 
horse” into town to let me see him. He was the sorriest-looking 
old nag I, have ever seen, but I really don’t think the recording 
angel was provoked when I told Lem he was the most beautiful 
animal I had ever seen. Harriet Hasty. 


ALUMNAE NOTES. 


One of the most interesting features in the life at Radcliffe 
is the dramatic element. There are many clubs whose member- 
ship depends on high scholarship or musical ability, but one 
club which every girl is entitled to join is the Idler. This, as 
its name implies, is meant only for the amusement and pleasure 
of the girls, so therefore everyone in College is invited to join 
it by signing the Constitution and paying the annual dues. 

The Club meets every two weeks, during the year, on Friday 
afternoons and gives as an entertainment some play. Every 
girl greatly looks forward to Fridays, when the Idler performances 
take place, for the plays are always good and amusing. One 
can hardly recognize her friends dressed up in their stage cos- 
tumes, as good-looking young men or old-fashioned dignified 
ladies. 

Any girl who wants to act, signs her name in a book and 
then probably sometime during the year, she will be asked to 
act by the senior who gets up the play at the time. At first, of 
course, only small parts can be attempted, with the exception 
of some girls who are especially gifted. A senior selects the play 
and helps coach it. Then two other girls, usually sophomores 
or juniors, arrange about the costumes and scenery. In this way 
the work is allotted to different girls each time. 

We have a small theatre with a well appointed stage. An 
eager crowd of girls collect at the door every time, waiting 
anxiously to be admitted to the anticipated performance. 

Frances Billings. 


ALUMNAE NOTES. 
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Daisy Young was married on the evening of March twenty- 
ninth, to Mr. Gordon Brimmer March. The wedding took place 
in Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, Brookline, and a reception 
at the Riverdale Casino immediately followed the ceremony. 

Ruth Griffin our “ Hall President ” of last year and Alice 
Cone also of last year’s class spent the first Sunday in March 
at the school. The “House” entertainment of that Saturday 
evening gave the new girls all a chance to meet them. 

Frances Billings (R. H., 1909) has been elected treasurer 
of the Class of 1913 at Radcliffe. 

Mrs. William Greene (Ruth Wilder) has gone to Oswego, 
N. Y. to live. 

Gladys Lawrence who has been with her father in South 
America this winter will sail in May for the United States, where 
she expects to spend the summer. 

Dorothy Underhill has spent the past three weeks in Jamaica. 

A son has been born to Mrs. Ainslie Bell (Elsie Lunham) of 
Chicago, 111. 

One of the coming weddings is that of Leila Washburn to 
Mr. Horatio Dumont. 

On the evening of February twenty-eighth, in Westminster 
Church, Buffalo, Alice Ramsdell was married to Derby Farrington. 
Louise Ramsdell was her maid of honor and the four brides- 
maids, all Rogers Hall girls, were Anthy Gorton, Margaret 
Roesing, Isabel Nesmith and Pauline Farrington. It was a 
pink and white wedding, the bridesmaids all being in pink and 
Alice made an adorable bride in her white chiffon gown, her 
veil caught up with tiny rose-buds instead of the conventional 
orange-blossoms. After the ceremony there was a small, but 
jolly reception at the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farrington will be at home at No. 30 West 59th 
Street, New York, after April 1st. 

Marjorie Stewart (R. H. 1908) has been chosen one of the 
Sophomores in the “Daisy Chain” at Vassar Commencement. 
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In the lingering of the twilight 
On those evenings in the spring, 

When the night wind rustling blithely, 

Set the trees a-whispering, 

When the maple leaves in shadow 
Gaily flickered on the ground — 

How we loved to whirl, each joyous girl, 

To the hurdy-gurdy’s sound. 

For the breeze blew’ from the orchard, 

And the lilacs filled the air; 

We sang, we danced, we wished on stars 
And flung aside all care ; 

And the time fled by too swiftly 
In a -way that none could tell, 

Till with that sweet breeze from the apple trees 
Came — the evening study bell. 

I hear the girls’ clear voices 
To the dance tune, and I see 
Overhead a new moon shining 
Through the trees so merrily; 

And I feel the joy of motion, 

And these things make me recall 
With a happy thrill of the old days still, 

Our dear old Rogers Hall. 


Gwendolen Perry. 


EDITORIAL. 


At the close of every school year one is tempted to look 
backward, to sum up one’s impressions and weigh one’s assets. 
It is an easy thing for an editor to fall into this habit and we have 
to fight our impulse to retrospection lest our June editorials 
become monotonous. But this year there is a peculiar fitness 
in so doing for this is Mrs. Underhill’s last Commencement at 
Rogers Hall and we could not let her go without attempting to 
express something of our appreciation of the work she has done. 

Rogeirs Hall has been in existence eighteen years. During 
that time there have been here something over three hundred 
girls who have known Mrs. Underhill and are deeply aware of her 
interest in and for the school. None of us who have known her 
can fail to appreciate how unwearying she has been in her effort 
to make the girls happy. 

The age when the object of a boarding-school was to be as 
strict as possible and of the boarding-school girl to break as 
many rules as possible has happily given away to the new kind 
of which this school has been so conspicuous an example; the 
kind which aims to give as much liberty to the individual as is 
consistent with the welfare of the whole. 

Mrs. Underhill has always worked for this end. She has 
firmly believed that good work is not possible where the worker is 
not both happy and well. The motto of our school under her 
leadership might fittingly be that of a certain well known 
college “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

Whether Rogers Hall would be a success or not is a question 
long since settled; we are deservedly proud of our record and 
confident of our future and, although we shall no longer have 
Mrs. Underhill with us, she has left with us the inspiration of 
her ideals which with the years to come will be carried out and 
realized. 


THE VOYAGE. 


Morning — and the white-capped waves dancing out ahead of us, 
Spray of sea and taste of salt as to the waves w r e rise, 

Sails that fill and ropes that tug and almost get the best of us, 
Danger, and the love of it — and the laughter of your eyes! 

Noon-tide — and a lazy swell rocking out abreast of us, 

Idle sea and lifeless air and distant strip of land, 

Drifting boat and careless mood and summer sun that shines on 
us, 

Languor, and the spell of it — and coolness of your hand! 

Evening — and the arms of night reaching out to cover us, 
Veiling clouds and flashing stars and fading ghosts of ships 
Sail we out to solitude in moon-beams that encompass us, 
Love, and the delight of it — and sweetness of your lips! 

Ruth Dutcher Kellogg (R. H. ’01). 


THE BELVIDERE SCHOOL. 


The Belvidere School began in the house on the comer of 
Andover and Nesmith Streets. There were about twenty day 
scholars and two boarders. Our principal and enthusiastic 
leader was, of course, Mrs. Underhill who also taught us our 
mathematics. Never shall I forget “Perrin’s Drill Book in 
Algebra,” nor the mingled admiration and fear with which we 
attended Mrs. Underhill’s classes. Miss Parsons started us on 
hie, haec, hoc and carried us later into Caesar and Virgil. Miss 
Wheaton instructed in English. Curiously enough, I . can’t 
remember our French and German teacher. “Billy” Williams 
and the dear “Contes Choisis” came later and obscured my 
memory of earlier days. 
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Our gymnastics were Swedish, under Miss Frost, and our 
gymnasium was the dining-room with the big table pushed back. 

The spirit of our little school was not so much “school 
spirit,’’ so called, as the loyalty of friendship — which loyalty we 
continue to this day. Ellen Batchelor Vaughan. 


STANDING BY THE FLAGG. 

(First Prize, Twenty-Five Dollars.) 

Helen Louisa in rapt contemplation 

Regarded some prints in a large magazine, 

And remarked to herself in great admiration, 

“They’re the best looking men that I’ve ever seen. 

“The handsomest there are the Hutt and the Fisher, 
They could win a girl’s heart without any doubt; 

In looks they are all that one’s mother could wish her, 
But would they dry dishes the maid’s Sunday out? 

Oh, Helen Louise, when you marry a man, 

You ought to be sure that he’ll help when he can. 

“The Gibson and Christy men look quite decided, 

But how would they like to be forced to give in? 

Wouldn’t a maiden be rather misguided 

To spend her whole life in combatting a chin? 

Oh, Helen Louise, the desirable men 

Are those who give in to their wives now and then. 

“Gilbert’s dear boy is happily smiling; 

Oh, let him stay young as long as he can, 

’Twere a shame to weight down a youth so beguiling 
With the worries and cares of an old married man. 

Oh, Helen Louise, good looks sometimes pall, 

And a strong arm to lean on is better than all. 
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“The Wenzell and Underwood men are attractive, 

But the latter might love business better than me, 
While the former does not look sufficiently active 
To do more than dress and drink five-o’clock tea. 

Oh, Helen Louise, as you marry for life, 

The mean, not extreme, makes the happier wife. 

“The American man is the pride of the nation, 

So sturdy and strong and so plain-every-day, 

Not fussed up, but ready for every occasion — 

Just the kind it is easy to ‘love and obey.’ 

I am proud of my choice, though I don’t mean to brag, 
But I’ve always intended to stand by the Flagg.’’ 

Virginia Towle (1908). 

(By permission of the “Woman’s Home Companion.’’) 


AS IT SEEMED TO HIM. 


In the first place I didn’t want to come. Commencements 
are terribly stupid even at home but to have to come five hundred 
miles just to see my sister Molly graduate from a boarding- 
school was simply the limit. It was even worse than I thought, 
for after coming all that way I missed the Commencement 
exercises. 

You see it was this way. Dad and Mother and I got up to 
Sis’ boarding-school about half past eight Commencement Day. 
Mother went upstairs to fasten the seventy-five buttons on 
Molly’s graduation dress, and left Dad and me down in the 
drawing-room. That wasn’t so bad, though it was an awful 
waste of time, but in a few minutes Dad pulled out his watch, 
said he’d be back in a few minutes and bolted, leaving me all 
alone. 
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I sat there for about ten minutes, but after fifteen or twenty 
girls had stuck their heads in the door and then said “excuse 
me,” I thought maybe I could find some other place where I 
wouldn’t be bothered. I was just getting ready to bolt when 
two girls came into the other drawing-room and sat down in a 
place where they couldn’t see me. I’d have escaped out of the 
door into the hall, but about ten girls were standing out there 
making a dreadful racket. Talk about fellows ! The time I 
spent in that room was awful. Those two girls in the other 
room finally commenced to cry on each other’s shoulders and 
if there is anything I can’t stand it is to see girls cry. The 
silly part of it was that they hadn’t anything to cry about, for 
they talked so loud I couldn’t help but hear what they said and 
it was only about leaving school. Girls are queer, but I thought 
even a girl would have more sense than that. 

After the girls commenced to cry I bolted out of the door, 
straight into a dozen girls. Gracious, the way they shrieked, 
that is all but one, and she grabbed me just as I was sliding past. 

“Why, girls, this is Molly Oliver’s little brother James,’’ 
she said. 

James, ugh — Molly’s little brother James! If that girl had 
been a fellow! Well after the light-haired girl said that, all those 
girls crowded around me and every single last one of them talked 
at once. The only good thing about that was that I didn’t 
have to answer any of them. After they had talked and giggled 
for fifteen minutes I tried to get away, but not much, for the one 
they called Sue grabbed my arm, and said: 

“My dears, we must show James the athletic field. Poor 
fellow, you’ve probably been having an awfully stupid time by 
yourself, and from now on we’ll take charge of you.” 

There was nothing to do but to follow that bunch of girls, 
so they dragged me all around and showed me the baseball 
field, and the running track, and goodness knows what else. 
My! it was a joke, all those girls thinking they could play base- 
ball. I’d like to see them try — why Molly made the team and 
I wish you could see her catch. It was pitiful. 
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After they had pulled me all around we went back to the 
house, and when we got there the Senior Class were standing out 
in front having their pictures taken. Just like a bunch of girls, 
as soon as they get new dresses they can’t wait five minutes 
before they w^ant their pictures taken. Every girl had a bunch 
of flowers just alike. Of all senseless things, it would have been 
all right if they had carried different colored flowers but it looked 
as if they had bought their flowers at some bargain sale. I told 
Molly so but she said it was much more artistic to have them all 
alike. Artistic! 

By this time the place was fairly overrun with girls. All 
of them were dressed in white and were walking around with 
their arms around each other in the craziest way. Mother was 
talking to one of the teachers, and Molly was promising every girl 
that she’d be sure to write and “certainly they’d be just as good 
friends even if their school days were over.” Then they’d all look 
funny, and just when I thought Molly w r as going to be an idiot 
and cry another girl would come up. 

Finally someone called to the Seniors to come into the 
house and mother told me that it was time for the reception. 
I didn’t exactly know what a reception w’as but I hoped that 
they had something to eat. You’d never guess what the re- 
ception really was, nothing but the same old girls standing in a 
straight line and shaking hands with people, and they called 
that a reception. I was just going past Molly when she gave 
an awful start and almost dropped her flowers. She grabbed 
mother and whispered something and I heard mother say, 
“I’ll send Jim down for it.” Then mother hustled me out of the 
room and told me that Molly had left her waist at the dress- 
makers and that I had to get it. 

Well I was glad enough to get out of the reception but I 
didn’t care to hang around any dressmakers. That dressmaker 
kept me waiting an hour and a half, and then when I told her 
that I had come for Molly’s waist she said, “Why I sent that 
up this morning with Miss Williams’ dress. Didn’t your sister 
get it?” 
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Maybe I wasn’t mad — to sit and wait for an hour and a half 
for something that was up at the school. I hurried back as fast 
as I could but graduation was all over. Molly came down to the 
gate to meet me with her diploma in one hand and a plate in 
the other. I guess she knew I’d be good and mad, but she just 
said, “I’m sorry. Here’s some chicken salad.” And then of 
course I couldn’t say anything. Katharine Kessinger. 

(r. h. ’io.) 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY. 


The luncheon hour was nearly over, and there remained but 
a short time until the machines would start, and the flapping of 
the heavy belts begin overhead. 

Nell came slowly down the room, one hand full of rubbish, 
her feet kicking up dust as she walked. She stopped at a 
narrow window and dropped out the lank banana skin which 
she carried, and tossed a handful of bread crusts after it. Then 
she rested her arms on the rough sill and looked down. It was 
not a view that would call forth pleasant thoughts — a small lot 
sweltering between three great factories, covered with refuse 
from the back windows, and slimy with the ever drying mud of 
the city. Half a dozen children grubbed in the piles of dirt, and 
built houses out of old tins. It was all squalid, sordid, revolting. 

Nell stood watching this for a few minutes, then a voice 
speaking over her shoulder called her back. 

“Looking at the garden? The banana crop’s fine, ain’t 
it?” The sentence ended in a chuckle and Nell turned wearily. 
A man was standing beside her, resting his hand against the 
window-frame. He was small and a little round-shouldered. 
His eyes were large and dark with a strange lack of expression 
in them, his mouth soft and prettily shaped, with a meek sort 
of petulance about it. He was handsome in a feminine fashion, 
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and there was a boyishness about him that made him seem out 
of place there among the stolid factory-hands. 

Nell laughed sharply. “It ain’t much to look at,” she 
said, “but it’s a breath of fresh air.” She turned to the window 
again. “Ain’t it hot, Joe?” 

The man nodded, “Sometimes I think it would be better 
to live outside, in the country, but I guess I’m too fond of the 
city. You can’t more than half live where there ain’t people.” 

The girl made no rejoinder and for a few moments they stood 
in silence looking out over the baked roofs. Then with a painful 
suddenness the power shot on and the great flat belts began their 
progress. 

Nell raised her head and pushed back a lock of hair from 
her damp face. 

“Maybe you couldn’t, Joe,” she said, “but I could. That’s 
the place I was meant for, the country. Lord, how I could live!” 

Joe looked at her quietly for a moment, then he started for 
the door. 

“No, you couldn’t,” he said, “you ain’t that kind.” 

Nell went back to her machine and sat down. The smell 
of the oil and the hot felt turned her sick and it seemed as if 
the afternoon would never wear to an end. At last the power 
went off and she pulled her hat from under her table and pinned 
it on. Then she w'ent hurriedly down the dusty slate stairs and 
out into the narrow streec. 

Joe met her at the corner and they walked on together. 
The sun was going down, and the tenement people w'ere beginning 
to come out for the cool of the day. 

As they came to Nell’s doorway Joe stopped and leaned 
against the rusty iron fence. 

“Well,” he said, “this weather’s too much for you. Let’s 
not put it off any longer. There’s a holiday the Fourth and 
we’ll go to one of the parks afterwards. You can give up your 
job tomorrow and begin to get ready.” 

For a moment Nell did not answ-er. She looked at the 
pavement and followed out the zigzag progress of a crack in the 
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asphalt. Then she raised her head and looked at him quietly. 
“All right, Joe. The Fourth,” she said, and went up the steps. 

Joe stood looking after her and then he started down the 
street. “She’s a mighty nice girl,” he said, “a mighty nice girl.” 

Six weeks passed, the long days dragging by in their sultry 
course. It was Saturday night and Nell was waiting for Joe. 
She came into the little living-room and set a plate of ham on 
the table. Then she went to the window and looked out. The 
rough brick pavement gleamed in the light of the street lamps, 
and on every doorstep she could see an indistinct group of men 
and women. The dull monotone of their voices came up to her 
and she turned away from the window with a shudder. 

“There’s so many people,” she said to herself, “I feel like 
they was watching me all the time.” 

The door opened and Joe came in. He carried his coat on 
his arm and his blue shirt was soaked with perspiration. He 
flung himself into a chair heavily. “Gosh, it’s hot,” he said, 
“I don’t know when we’ve had such a day. You got home 
early?” 

Nell nodded. “Yes, they put me on piece work,” she said, 
“and I quit work at four. Then I went over to the Arch Street 
park and sat. It seems like the more trees I see, the more I 
hate folks.” 

Joe laughed suddenly with an amused tolerance and Nell 
turned on him sharply. 

“You laugh and laugh and laugh,” she said. “Never 
nothing but that, you can’t see how anyone can feel for anything 
but this blistering city. You don’t know what it is to long for 
room to breathe in. Nothing but bricks wherever you look and 
you can’t do nothing but laugh.” She flung open the door to 
the bedroom and slammed it behind her. 

For a few minutes Joe sat silent. Then he got up and turned 
out the gas. He settled himself on the creaking lounge and lay 
still. “I’d better let her alone,” he thought. “She’s all tired 
out.” 

As the six o’clock whistle shrieked its call across the city the 
next morning, Joe stirred suddenly. He opened his eyes and 
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sat up. Nell was standing beside him, dressed for work, with 
her hat in her hand. 

“Joe,” she said, “wake up, I’m going away. I hate this 
place and I’m going away.” She opened the outside door and 
he heard her going down the three flights of stairs. Then the 
whistle blew again, and he realized that it was Sunday. 

“She’ll be back tonight, sure,” he said. And he took his 
hat and followed her out. 

It was late that night when he opened the door of the flat. 
It was dark inside and he felt around for the matches angrily. 
Then he called Nell. There was no answer, and he went hurriedly 
into the other rooms. Everything was as he had left it in the 
morning. He opened the door and stood hesitating at the head 
of the stairs. From below came the wailing of a baby, and a 
woman’s voice raised in querulous faultfinding. 

“I guess she meant it,” he said, “she won’t be back for a 
while.” 

He straightened himself and went back to the rooms. In 
the dim light it seemed more pitifully lonely than he had realized. 

“I got to sleep here,” he muttered, “she might come home.” 
He flung himself into a chair and dropped his head on his arms. 

After this his life went on with a dragging monotony that 
he came to dread. The work over his machine until night, and 
then the dusty, empty rooms until morning. And always the 
haunting fear that she would come back and not find him there. 

Nell, meanwhile, had found work helping a milliner in a 
small country town. For the first few weeks it seemed as if her 
freedom was too wonderful to be true. The peace of day after 
day, the quiet evening time, and the long hours of silence were 
a new part of life to her, a part that she had often imagined; 
never known. 

But under all this sense of elation there was the dull knowl- 
edge that she was out of place, that there was something wrong. 
The ever recurring thought of Joe, working on in his old place, 
came back to her day after day. 
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Today it was clearer than ever and she did not try to hold 
it off. She let her work drop in her lap and folded her hands. 
A carriage rattled by in the street and the milliner looked up. 

“There’s Mrs. Deacon Pratt,” she said, “I guess she’s 
goin’ over to her sister’s at the Center.” She glanced at Nell, 
dreaming, and raised her eyebrows. 

“I guess you’d better get to work on that hat,” she remarked, 
“Mrs. Anson wants it particular tomorrow.” 

Nell bit her thread off and pulled a bow into shape. 

“It’s done,” she said. “I’ll take it up and then we’ll be 
sure it’s all right.” 

She slipped a bag over the hat and took off her black apron. 
The little milliner looked up and smiled. 

“You needn’t come back tonight,” she said. “There ain’t 
anything more but what I can do myself. Why don’t you go 
up on the hill for a while?” 

Nell pushed open the screen door. 

“Maybe I will,” she answered. “It’s awful good of you to 
think of it.” 

At the big white house she left the hat and then turned 
toward the hill. It was a long walk and she was panting when 
she reached the top. Under a huge gray pine she stopped and 
stood looking down at the village. Away on one of the dusty 
roads crawled a cart, with a man stretched comfortably on the 
seat. On the path below her, a boy was driving a herd of 
brown, and white cows home, wandering at his own sweet will. 
She could hear the creaking grind of the saw in the mill beside 
the river, and the slow calling of the loggers. It seemed to be a 
part of a picture — all one great plan. 

She turned suddenly and flung her arms around the tree. 

“I’ve got to go back,” she sobbed. “I’ve got to go back. 
I’m a part of the city, and I can’t get away.” 

Joe opened the door of the flat slowly. The tin box of 
matches was on the mantel and he struck one on the wall. 
Then in the sudden flare of light he stood silent, his face blank. 
Behind the table stood Nell in her black dress, her hands catching 
at the skirt and her lips moving silently. 
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The match burned down to his fingers and he dropped it. 
Then a sudden realization of what had happened came to him, 
and he held out his hands eagerly. 

“Why, Nell!” he said. “Why, Nell.” 

The girl caught her breath. 

“I had to come back, Joe,” she said. “It’s the city, and 
there wasn’t no getting away.” 

For a moment he did not answer, then he spoke slowly. 

“It’s the city that makes and breaks us workers, Nell. 
I guess we have to learn that we belong to it.” 

He drew her to the window and they stood, looking dow T n. 
In the circle of light a boy was dancing barefooted on the pave- 
ment to the music of a rattling hurdy-gurdy. Joe pointed to 
him and laughed with a little break in his voice. 

“We’re all just like him,” he said, “just children — children 
of the city.” Hazelle Sleeper. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. 


Scene — Venice, a canal. 

Time — A June night. 

Dramatis Personae — An Unknown Man. 

A Gondolier. 

Gondolier (singing in the distance) — 

“Soft, soft, the night is young, 

Still, still, its sweetness just begun, 

Dip, dip, the paddles softly ply, 

Dip, dip, how idly life slips by ” 

Man’s voice (From the parapet near canal) — 
“How hot these winds of summer 
Breathe across my brow 
As if to add but greater fire to my brain ; 
The very stillness of the night 
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Seems but to mock at my unrest. 

Yonder a careless gondolier 
Carols out his senseless song 
Unmindful of the odds of life, 

And of great laws gone wrong. 

Hark! His voice now nearer comes ! 

There through the dark his colored lights appear; 
Oh what a petty mockery of joy is this 
To idle out one’s life with colored toys. 

And yet, why not? 

His brow, I vow, no line doth bear, 

And in his heart no haunting care 
Of whys and wheres; 

And love — perchance a woman’s heart is won, 

By such frail gifts as his rough hands can bear. 
Aye, soft! be gentle yet awhile; 

Right, perchance his heart may be, 

And who am I to mock at such as he? 

But stop! the singer’s here.” 

The Gondola goes by, the Gondolier singing — 

‘‘Soft, soft, life is yet young, 

Still, still, its daybreak scarce begun, 

Dip, dip, the paddles softly ply, 

Dip, dip, how smoothly life glides by.” 

The Man again — 

‘‘Thank God, he’s gone! 

That song, it rankles in my breast. 

‘How smoothly life glides by!’ Forsooth, 

In all my course I’ve found no rest; 

Pride, love, and doubts have done with rest. 

‘Life is yet young,’ ha, dare I laugh? 
To-morrow — 

Yet in the lanterns’ crimson glow 

His face was deeply marred with lines, — 

Whose meaning well my soul doth know. 

Can it be that such as he 
Has felt of life full bitterly? 
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And yet that song, that idle song! 

Perchance ’ tis I that’s in the wrong 
And life hath yet her sweetest song 
For him that doth not read her wrong. 

No, no! an idle fool am I 

Who saw his face from out scared eye ; 

He could not sing were he but I, — ‘ 

Doubt doth not come to such as he. 

An idle dreamer of the light, 

What knows he of a soul’s black night? 

And yet the song is fair, 

Ah, hark! it comes again 
As light across the dark!” 

In the distance, Gondolier singing — 

‘‘Soft, soft, our joys are young, 

Still, still their fulness just begun, 

Dip, dip, the paddles softly ply, 

Dip, dip, why question, you and I?” 

Man again — 

‘‘Enough! Why mock me with a song? 

Life brings no answer to her wrongs, 

And yet perchance, — ah well, 

The morning dawns! 

And love may yet perchance right wrong. 

Come, let’s away! 

Singing to face the new-born day.” 

He turns to the house, when through the night the Gondolier’s 
voice is faintly heard — 

‘‘Soft, soft, life yet is young, 

Still, still, love yet may come! 

Dip, dip, our paddles softly ply, 

Dip, dip, our lives go sweetly by.” 

Florence L. Harrison (R. H. ’02). 
Reprinted from Smith College Monthly, June, 1906. 


A LADY OF LEISURE. 


“Jean! Aren’t you going to get up?” Molly’s muffled voice 
came from the depths of the closet where she was searching 
wildly for something. Jean, still in bed, was too sleepy to wonder 
for what. 

“No,” she yawned. “What’s the use of having all morning 
off until twelve, if I have to get up for breakfast?” She patted 
the pillow into better shape and wriggled down comfortably. 

“Have you seen my brown pumps?” Molly emerged from 
the closet with a dress poised over her head. “If I can’t find 
them, I can’t wear this.” 

“Your tan ones?” Jean reached out an arm lazily and felt 
along the bedside. “They ought to be here somewhere. 1 went 
down to Beckman’s about nine-thirty last night, and just put 
on the first thing I grabbed — Goodness! I’m afraid I took them 
off in Carlotta’s room.” 

Molly vanished in pursuit of the elusive pumps; and re- 
turned five minutes later, to find Jean wildly brushing her 
refactory hair. 

Molly balanced on one foot and drew on a pump. “What’s 
up?” she asked. 

“I am,” grunted Jean, none too pleasantly. 

“What for? I thought you were going to cut chapel.” 

“I can’t. I just remembered a date I made weeks ago with 
Betty Hazelton. How long ago did the bell ring?” 

“Not very long, I guess. I’ll bring you a muffin if I can;” 
and Molly vanished again. 

“Never mind,” Jean called after her. “I’ll get down.” 
But she was not to fulfill the promise. Her shoes, too, were 
missing, and when she had finally slipped on her best su£de 
slippers until after breakfast, and had found a collar button, 
that in her haste had been dropped and rolled under the bureau, 
from the landing she heard the dining room door close. The 
telephone at the top of the stairs was ringing, and Jean turned 
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to answer it. “Yes?” she said. “Yes — this is Jean — Oh Ruth? 
Betty can’t come? Why — I’m awfully sorry. How t did she 
doit? Well, tell her I’m sorry. Goodbye.” 

Jean went back to her room. “I wish I hadn’t gotten up,” 
she informed Molly. “Betty’s sprained her ankle.” 

“Oh — I’m sorry. I knew* it, too,” said Molly contritely. 
“But,” seeing the storm gathering on her roommate s face, 
“I’ve got to tear for chapel, unless — ” she hesitated, and then 
ventured the step. “Would you go to choir for me?” I have 
an awful lot of math, to get.” 

“M — m, yes,” said Jean, not very cordially, reaching for 
her sweater. 

“Thanks a lot, you’ll have to hurry.” 

During the long prayer Jean planned a programme for the 
morning — she w’ould w T rite the letter home tha,t she had let go 
since Sunday, and maybe one to Ted, and then there w r as some 
studying she ought to do — she didn’t feel like “English 13,” but 
that “English A” paper was nothing but reference w r ork; and 
then if no one had borrowed “A Certain Rich Man,” she did 

w’ant to finish that “Amen,” finished the choir. The 

organ changed from the chant into a recessional, tho’ it came 
into Jean’s mind as she w’atched the line go out, that the w r ord 
w’as rather too dignified. 

Jean walked slowly across the campus. It v r as really too 
perfect a morning to spend indoors, and she didn’t have anything 
until twelve. She v’ondered if she went up to the field if she’d 
get a court. That new arrangement w T as an aw’ful bother. She’d 
never dare ask a Junior if she had played three sets. Maybe — 
as a happy thought struck her — just maybe Mabel wouldn’t be 
doing anything this hour. Mabel was a Junior herself, and far 
from being scared of upper-classmen. Indeed, even upper- 
classmen respected her, — and thus musing Jean nearly ran into 
the subject of her thoughts. 

“Indeed I will,” said Mabel. “If you think it’s w T orth while 
for just one hour?” 

Jean assuredly did think so. Luck, as well as Mabel, was 
with her; and ten minutes later they obtained a court. The hour 
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flew fast, and Jean did not get home and settle down to work 
until nearly ten thirty. “Well I have a lot of time yet,” she 
told herself as she sharpened a pencil. “I guess I’ll do that 
“English A” outline first, and — Come.” 

A barely perceptible knock had sounded at her door, and 
Jean’s best friend flew in. “Will you do something for me?” 
she demanded breathlessly. “I’ve got to get this cashed this 
morning, and the bank closes at twelve. I can’t go down and 
no one seems to be going; and I knew you have such an easy end 
of the week — and could you go? I wouldn’t ask you, but 
Dorothy Hillyer has asked me to go walking with her — and you 
know ” 

“I’m going down, anyway,” said Jean, who had suddenly 
remembered how hungry she was. 

“You’re a peach,” was Mildred’s comment, and she left 
Jean pinning on Molly’s batting-hat. 

“Did I hear you say you were going down town?” inquired 
a voice from the next room. “Will you get me five two’s? And 
are you going to stop at Boyden’s?” 

“Yes,” said Jean resignedly, foreseeing the many forth- 
coming demands. A door opened further down the corridor, 
and there were more requests. 

It was eleven fifteen when Jean, having visited McCallum’s, 
Banister’s, Field’s, Boyden’s, Ross’s, and made a side-trip to the 
Chinaman’s, again sat down at her desk. 

“Now I can’t write home in half an hour,” she decided. 
“And I’ll have to go to the library for that other “English A” 
reference, and I don’t want to write to Ted after all, — so I guess 
I’ll read.” 

A box of caramels, and “A Certain Rich Man” assured her 
enjoyment, mental and physical, and Jean was enjoying herself 
to the utmost when a knock was heard. She tried to pretend 
she had not heard, but it was repeated, and to her resigned, 
“Come,” a girl entered hatted and gloved and carrying a suit case. 
“You aren’t busy, are you?” she inquired, reaching for a caramel. 
“I just ran in to say good-bye. I‘m going down to New York 
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for over Sunday. Don’t you want to go down to the station 
with me? This suit case is fearfully heavy.” 

“All right.” Jean was ready in a moment and the two 
wended their way station-ward, besieged by many small boys. 
“I just won’t let any of them take it,” declared the girl, getting 
a better grip on her part of the handle. “I paid one of them a 
quarter the other night for taking it from Beckman’s to the house, 
and carried it half the way, because he was so little. Goodness! 
that can’t be the train!” The two half ran down the long plat- 
form, and by a sprint at the end, made the train, to be greeted 
by the friendly brakeman with, “ ‘Twant no use to hurry. We’re 
goin’ to put another car on yet.” 

“I guess I won’t wait,” said Jean, looking at her watch. 
“I’ve got to get back. Good-bye. Hope you have a perfect 
time.” 

Jean’s one class, (to which she was late), seemed to drag 
interminably, but at last it was over, and she hastened homeward 
to luncheon. “Not a thing done, all this morning,” she thought. 
“And hockey at 2.30, and I promised to go to Leeds for arbutus 
at four. Well, it’s a busy world all right. And everybody says 
I have such an easy week-end.” 

She did all the things she had promised and during a scramble 
to dress for dinner she mentally moved her studying along until 
after the cooking class which she had entered “outside.” It 
was the voice of the girl next her at the table that changed that 
plan. “Jean, don’t you want to take my class at Home-Culture 
tonight?” 

“No, indeed,” said Jean with emphasis. “I’ve done it 
before, and how you stand that stupid Pole I don’t see. She 
never said a word to recite, but every time she got an inkling 
of what I meant she’d say, ‘Yes, — by gosh.’ No, — not tonight.” 

“I don’t know what to do,” lamented the girl. “Everyone 
is busy. I counted on you, because I know you have Saturday 
free, — and I really promised Bob he might come over tonight.” 

“What time is it?” asked Jean, wavering. 

“At half past eight,” said the girl promptly, brightening 
up. “Will you?” 
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“Yes,” promised Jean as they left the table. “Who’s 
coming to hear Glee Club?” 

They were singing the “Land o’ the Leal,” when Jean and 
her roommate reached Music Hall, and they moved aimlessly 
through the crowd, Jean keeping always where she could see the 
lovely Junior who stood in the back row. The leader rose, and 
the crowd broke up. Jean hastened down the back way to be 
in time for cooking class; but some of the others were late, and 
the class did not begin until late, and Jean, mentally com- 
menting on the folly that had made her promise to take “that 
Pole,” left before the exceedingly good-looking cream-puffs, 
which the class was attempting, were done. 

“That Pole,” was not there; but the assistant asked her to 
substitute, and for an hour Jean and two men struggled through 
a reading lesson on colors, — amply illustrated by the tie which 
one of the men wore. It was with a sigh of relief that Jean 
heard the bell announce nine-thirty. 

She was home again in a short time, and, as she opened the 
door and glanced instinctively at the table where the mail lay, 
was surprised to find that she really had a long-looked-for letter. 
Tearing it open joyously she read it under the hall-light. It was 
from the “prep-school” of which she still thought most fondly, 
and Jean gave a shout of delight at the invitation it contained to 
“come down and play on the team at Field Day.” But her 
delight ended abruptly for on the next sheet followed the request 
to “please write something for the school paper and send it 
right away because we’re hard up for material.” Jean sighed 
and then laughed at the next words, “Please be the dear that 
you always are, and send it by Monday.” She folded the letter 
and glanced at the Matron’s door. Then she knocked. “I’m 
sorry,” she explained, “But I’ll have to ask you for the lamp 
tonight.” 

“Why, Jean,” said the matron, “I thought this end of the 
week was so easy for you.” 

“Today’s been so busy,” said Jean, “and I have a lot of extra 
studying.” 
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Ten minutes later the lamp was deposited, an island in a 
white sea of scattered paper. Jean picked up her pen with a 
sigh, “Are there any more caramels, Molly?” she asked. “I’ve 
got to get to work.” And the “Lady of Leisure” turned up the 
wick of the lamp. Katherine Carr, ’09. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A WOULD-BE ATHLETE, 


To conquer obstacles is a more or less difficult task. But 
because you are not cut out for sports is no reason why you 
should be cut out of them, so, if these experiences related here 
prove this, they will not have been told in vain, and I will 
generously hold myself up as an example to represent the 
would-be sport who is not cut according to the pattern. 

Perhaps the reason for my exertions along this line was a 
stimulating environment. The neighborhood in which I was 
brought up had some of the most enterprising children w r ho ever 
tried to outshine each other in deeds of wildest daring. A 
strange thing was that they were all girls with one exception, a 
redhaired, freckle-faced specimen who stamped his foot when 
a feminine voice called down a gentle reproof from an upstairs 
window. But he, “Robbie,” was tame in comparison to the 
lively beings in petticoats. 

I was always trying to live up to my companions but luck 
was against me. When there were feats of athletic prowess 
to perform, I was always left in the shade, in spite of a thirst to 
follow my more able though not more adventurous playmates. 
It was ever thus. For instance, I would go through the popular 
act of tree-climbing with the greatest alacrity and nimbleness, 
only to reach a height from which descent was impossible. On 
this leafy perch I would have to sit patiently until I summoned 
courage to risk breaking an ankle, or, worse still, some one would 
bring a ladder to the scene of action. Indeed, I remember once 
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sitting in a plum tree in a neighbor’s orchard all during the 
luncheon hour while the other children departed to their noonday 
meal. My heart sank, but as there was no other sinking power at 
work — I remained. 

What awful stunts would be devised by Pat, Polly, Winnie 
and me! The others always came out all right whereas I was 
most unfortunate. Our favorite sport was to mount a certain 
barn roof from which we jumped into a wire-encased hen pen, 
in which fowl were peacefully strutting about. The rest would 
jump, then stand, posture gracefully, recover, and wait for me. It 
is hard now to understand how the fun could have outweighed 
the agony. My inspiration was that the girls did not know 
how I felt inside and always expected me to come out with 
flying colors as they did. I would double up with a do-or-die 
air, then, spurred on by the impatience of the rest, shut my 
eyes and blindly leap. There would be an unusual fluttering 
of the hens in the farthest comer and I would land in an awk- 
ward, smarting heap at the bottom. 

Dancing-schools are supposed to be a means of acquiring 
grace and my attendance was sure, punctilious, and steady. 
But the art was foreign to my nature which did not express 
itself in rhythm, and, I confess, I have yet something to learn. 

It really was astonishing, the ease and grace with which 
everybody else did things. Not going so far as to say that the 
barn roof performance was marked by abounding grace, the 
others in comparison to me were dreams in motion. I admired 
the way they leaped over broomsticks without breaking their 
garters, or brooks without falling in. At the worst, something 
like this was sure to happen to me and at best, I was a study 
of arms, legs, and hair. 

But in time, as we evolved from “dares and tag” to sports 
requiring more skill, accomplishment increased in difficulty. 
There was skating! I made a martyr of myself on the more 
modest little ponds for sometime but never learned. The 
symptoms of my defeat were chilled feet, weak ankles, and a 
blue nose. It is barely possible that the cold might have had 
something to do with the blue nose. 
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I must not forget the bicycle period. This was a great fad 
and something in which I was not such a complete failure. 
Yet, one of the most ignominious catastrophes of my life occurred 
on a bicycle. I thought I had learned to manage the steering 
with one hand. On this occasion, having been to call on an 
elderly lady, I was coming home down hill on my little maroon 
“bike” and was holding in one hand a large round molasses 
cookie which the lady had bestowed on me at parting, while 
with the other I was guiding the wheel. I couldn’t have taken 
more than two bites off the cookie, before a stone in the road 
sent me flying over the handle bars, a hopeless wreck. The 
worst of it all was that some High School boys were going by 
and they rushed to pick me up. Pain, dirt, and wreckage 
were nothing to the fear that they would discover the cookie 
some feet back in the road. I never rode down hill again with 
one hand. 

As I said before, in sports I found myself so inadequate 
that I began to think nature was against me. Horses ran away 
with me, tennis balls eluded me, and, in my attempts to swim 
even the waves of the sea buffeted me in the face. Obviously it 
was silly to try to do as other people who were not thwarted by 
fate. “He tires betimes who spurs too fast betimes,” says 
Shakespeare. The thing to do was to find a ratio between 
spurring and tiring. I would try a spell of camp life. The 
living in tents, the rising at an early bugle, the mountain air all 
day plus crackers and milk should develop a strapping type of 
womanhood fit to enter the ranks as an athlete. There, sum- 
ming it up briefly, I was again thrown in with a lot of stars, 
stars that shone on the water as well as on the land. They 
could dive into fifteen feet of water or dash off at a break-neck 
pace on horseback with less perturbation than I had to merely 
sit and watch. In two months I had decided I would do both 
these things. I went about it by degrees. Spectators said it 
was uncanny to see me coming through the water submerged 
to the eyes. Then I rode a gaunt white horse. His gallop was 
marvellous and my continued ascent into the air a constant 
surprise. But why refrain from things wherein so much amuse- 
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ment is afforded to other people? At any rate, my fears were 
overcome at the expiration of the two months and an exception 
in the history of my life feats was made when I took my first 
dive without an accident. As to the rest, though the summer 
was the most glorious imaginable, no physical metamorphosis 
was made and I am no nearer the pattern now than I was at 
the beginning, though my courage is still unshaken. 

Gwendolen Perry. 


COMMEMORATION WEEK IN OXFORD. 


Since coming home I have found out that the visit of most 
Americans to Oxford takes place in the middle of the summer 
when the sun beats down hotly on the old stone buildings, and 
the place seems more dead than alive. We went there the third 
or fourth week in June (I forget which) during the last week of 
term, called Commemoration Week. And if asked my opinion 
on the subject, I should very strongly and decidedly advise 
anyone going to Oxford to go there during that week, or if not 
then, some time in term. For the University men are the life 
of the place. I cannot imagine what Oxford would be without 
them. There being twenty-one colleges, each contributing its 
quota of young men, they have to be taken into consideration. 
Never shall I forget the gaiety and hilariousness that surrounded 
us one night in a very short walk down Commarket Street to 
Carfax. Just after issuing from our lodgings we were passed 
by an automobile, which rolled slowly down the narrow street. 
Its occupants were in a very happy mood, evidently; certainly, 
one young dandy, who between snatches of a lilting ditty, blew 
me a delicate kiss from his slender finger tips. Evidently I had 
been watching with undue interest. I determined to look only 
straight ahead. But straight ahead of us what did I see but a 
band of “bold Bacchanals” marching gaily along, with flower pots 
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and pots of palms in their hands, (evidently purloined from 
some tea-house where they had been supping) and wreaths on 
their heads and around their necks. Though there was nothing 
in the least disgusting or repulsive about this, as they had not 
even approached the disgusting stage, yet I would not have it 
thought that these are customary sights in Oxford, for, on the 
contrary, that was the only night I saw the boys really “feeling 
their oats.’’ In the daytime, more naturally, of course, every- 
thing was gay and lively, but in a more decorous, conventional 
manner. 

There are twenty-one colleges in the University of Oxford 
and as it was the last week of university life for many, they were 
making the most of those last few days. The window boxes in all 
the college buildings were bright with flowers which contrasted 
very effectively with the old gray stone walls. The usual color 
combination was bright blue, red, pink, and white, and though 
perhaps it sounds atrociously unaesthetical, it really was lovely. 
Every window of every dormitory had its brilliant window box — 
whose flowers flirted out over the broad green velvet quadrangles 
at every passer-by. The chief charm of the old buildings lies 
in the presence of so much wide-awake, throbbing, young Life 
in domains once occupied by long dead generations, in the dim 
regions of Antiquity It is hard to actually grasp the fact of 
the extreme age of the Colleges. How strange it seems to think 
of Charles II as a student at Exeter College! But there is the 
mouldy old painting of His Majesty in the College Hall, as well 
as a stained-glass window presented by him. What a gay, wild 
companion he must have been for the young bucks of his day, 
and what a life he must have led them. I conclude though, 
that, in consideration of his future position as monarch of the 
realm, he was never “sent down” or “rusticated,” for any pranks 
or misdemeanors — as are lively young men of the present day, 
and as his companions must have been. 

The first college I visited was Magdalene (pronounced 
“Maudlin”) which was one of the most beautiful. It has very 
extensive grounds with a large Deer Park, in which gambol small, 
spotted deer, and a lovely walk by the river called “Addison’s 
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Walk,” a path once much frequented by the author of ‘‘The 
Spectator.” The buildings, like those of all the college buildings 
and churches in Oxford, were of soft, gray stone, partially 
covered with ivy. Late breakfasts seemed the rule, not the 
exception, in Oxford, as in Paris. I passed through the Magda- 
lene ‘‘quad” between ten and eleven o’clock one morning and 
was nearly bowled over several times by “scouts,” who take the 
place of chambermaids and waitresses, whirling around dark 
comers with immense trays of steaming viands held before them 
at arm’s length. 

Balliol, Brasenose, Magdalene, Christ Church, and New 
College are the most venerable and interesting of the colleges. 
All the clever men go to Balliol and all the athletes to Brasenose; 
so they say! Keble College is the resort of those studying for 
the ministry. New College, seemingly in direct contradiction 
to its name, was founded A. D. 1386. 

One of the pleasantest diversions offered by Oxford is 
boating. One can either go poling on the Chervvell or rowing 
on the Isis, which, by the way, is merely a continuation of the 
Thames. Never shall I forget the day we rowed down the Isis 
to Iffley, through meadows filled with English daisies stretching 
right down to the river’s brim. On the way home we had tea 
in a little garden, right on the bank of the river, among old box 
hedges and roses. While drinking countless cups of amber tea, 
afterjDr. Johnson’s worthy example, and eating a whole rich, 
fruity, pound cake, we could sit at our table and watch the crews 
out practising for the Henley. The sunlight, flashing on bare 
heads and dripping oars, as the shells leaped through the water, 
made a very charming picture. 

I could tell a tale or two of bicycling experiences, but will 
have consideration for the other writers in “Splinters,” whose 
articles will all require more or less space. There are many 
other attractive things to do and see in Oxford, and a week’s 
stay is all too short. Josephine Morse., R. H. ’07 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF ROGERS HALL. 


Don’t be so bold as to ask us how many years ago it was 
that we first became acquainted with Rogers Hall; suffice to 
say that we started at the beginning and are willing to forego 
the advantages these later years have brought for the sake of 
the memories of our pioneer days when we worked to gain the 
certificates and tried out new methods. 

The year before Miss Rogers’ plan was fulfilled our set of 
girls was much excited to hear that a private school was to be 
opened in our neighborhood and that we all were to attend it 
that winter. We discussed it at length, at first not entirely 
with satisfaction, but when we began to get glimpses of our 
pretty new teachers and were invited to come to see the school 
from the inside, we were quite willing to give up the excitement 
of the High School in its favor. Nor did we ever regret our 
choice. That year at the Belvidere School was very homey. 
We were invited to dinner, had a wonderful first Hallowe’en 
party to which we invited our boy friends, and later in the year 
a Cobweb Party with a web so carefully woven some of us could 
find neither our prizes nor our partner. So when Spring came 
we were not especially thrilled when we heard that the little 
old lady in the big white house had offered her home as a school 
for girls and that Mrs. Underhill was to have charge of it. 

On our return from summer vacations we went down to see 
our new school with its pillared porch and its tall new ell and we 
began to realize what the change meant, especially when we saw 
our new schoolroom that looked so large in comparison to the 
little one at Belvidere School, and the gymnasium with its fat 
chimney on the third floor. But it was not until we all sat 
together at the Dedication Exercises with many new boarders 
added to our numbers and Governor Greenhalge spoke of us as 
“this rosebud garden of girls” — of course we all giggled — that 
our school dignity was fully revealed to us. 

The family spirit of the little school of these first years is 
something that no larger school can ever quite keep. We all 
played together in spite of the difference in our ages and most 
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of our secrets were school property. Nor did we outside girls 
lose all the fun; we were asked to spend the night and enjoyed 
after hours delicious lobster salad spreads. These were supposed 
to be very secret and naughty but we all knew “The Lady” 
was not unaware of our deceits and was willing once in a while 
to overlook a lark. Indeed, one of the girls said half the fun was 
spoiled there were so few rules to break. There were other 
spreads, too, to which both teachers and pupils were invited. 
When the fun was high Miss Williams in her little red high-heeled 
slippers would do “Plixy-Plaxy” for us or sing coon songs with 
a guitar accompaniment. Another star in our firmament that 
first year was the dignified “Martha G” with her white teeth 
and severe black dress. We looked upon her as the embodiment 
of dignity and wisdom so that it was something of a shock when 
we learned later that she was just twenty-one that year we stood 
in such awe of her! 

There were fewer large entertainments in those days than 
now but we had our yearly game-party instead of the mid-year 
dance, as our benefactors had been brought up by Puritan 
ideals and did not believe that round dances were an elevating 
form of amusement for young women. But there are no mem- 
ories of those first years that are pleasanter than our trips to 
Concord. No trolleys, luckily, were at hand to take us quickly 
over so we must needs go in a barge, one of those good old- 
fashioned vehicles with a narrow seat down the centre. We 
started early and made a day of it with a good picnic in one of 
the burying grounds or at Walden Pond and a cool drive home 
at sunset. On one memorable trip our enthusiastic guide added 
the last straw to our happiness by suddenly disappearing off that 
wretched seat down the steps of the barge. Of course we 
giggled when he dusted himself off and found his hat, but I 
have never ceased to respect the self-control that permitted 
him to resume his seat — not quite so near the edge this time — 
and take up his narration at the identical point at which his 
slide down the steps had interrupted the tale of his forefathers. 

Since then Rogers Hall has gone on expanding year by year. 
Ours was the first class really to be graduated, although it was 
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not for several years that the graduating class attained to the 
dignity of diplomas and Commencement dresses, and still several 
years more before the House and Cottage became dormitories 
for the ever expanding school. But the interest of knowing 
Rogers Hall’s founder remains to us older girls alone. The 
House was an untried part of the garden when we were at school, 
for Miss Rogers was occupying it, separated from us by one of 
the bristling white fences with which the garden was filled. She 
was an interesting figure in her plain black silk and her severely 
twisted hair (what would she have thought of modem coiffures!), 
a typical old lady of fifty years ago with her sparrow-like quick- 
ness, her Yankee energy, and her enveloping desire to make 
use for the good of all that was hers, and it is good to know that 
to such sterling qualities was due the founding of Rogers Hall. 
It must have taken no little spirit of self-sacrifice for Miss Rogers 
to give up her beloved home and cramp her massive old chairs 
and sofas and her Phelps pictures into so new and unsuitable a 
setting and I feel sure she must often have longed for a quiet 
evening in the old house within sound of the hall clock. We 
old girls enjoy our memory of her and we hope that when you 
new girls look at her picture in the drawing-room you will try 
to put into your vision of her the purpose and ideals that have 
given us our school. I know she must have been pleased to feel 
that she left her home in the care of one who has given to its 
improvement and upbuilding all these years her full devotion. 
The giving was a fine renunciation, but the long, hard struggle 
that was necessary to get Rogers Hall where it now is was due 
to Mrs. Underhill alone, and we all feel that it is to her that we 
owe our happy school life. Harriet Coburn. 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES 
OF 

Prudence Robinson, 
Marjorie Miller, 
Hazelle Sleeper, 
Gwendolen Perry, 
Lucretia Walker, 
Erla Dorn. 


April 15, 1910. 

One more resolution — not to write in this diary every night, 
but to simply jot down the good times we have from now on, for 
as this is the last term of my senior year, I want to keep some 
record of the things that happen. 

Well, tonight was the Dartmouth Concert that everyone has 
talked so much about, and now like all the good times, it is over. 
That is the only trouble with good times; you think for a long 
time beforehand how much you are going to enjoy them, and 
when they really arrive the time passes like a flash, and only the 
memory remains; but then a pleasing collection of memories is 
not such an undesirable thing to have. 

However, we did have the best kind of a time tonight, for it 
is the first thing we have been to this term, and then it was out 
of the ordinary as there was the chance of seeing someone in the 
club whom you had met last summer, or your friend knew, or 
whom you had heard of, or — oh, well there was that delightful 
possibility of seeing someone. 

The concert itself was splendid, both the glee and the 
mandolin selections; and one waltz that they played made me 
want to just get up and dance — I didn’t though. The reader too 
was perfectly fine, and in some of his pieces in which he imitated 
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people he did remarkably well, as the Englishman with his 
monocle, “For life is such a deuced bore, doncher know.” 

The only part of the concert which I didn’t care for was the 
banjo solo. That man surely could play, but selections from 
grand opera played on a banjo seemed rather incongruous to me. 
I think you usually connect a banjo with rag- time and negro 
melodies. 

After the concert the floor was cleared, and perhaps it didn’t 
seem good to dance again! The girls who knew men intro- 
duced them to us, and we had a perfectly great time. We could 
only stay four dances as the carriages came then, but I think we 
were lucky to be able to stay that long, and I wanted to write it 
all down tonight, for things look differently the morning after. 

Saturday, April 16. 

Today has been the best fun ever. A crowd of us got into 
Lombards, old skirts, and heavy shoes, and went on a regular, 
good old walking-bat. We took the car from the square, and I 
was late getting there because it took me so long to get the 
candy at Page’s. The girls were all assembled, packages in 
hand, when I arrived, and the car was almost due. Everybody 
was carrying something — Madeline and Dot had a pail suspended 
between them on one of the wands from the gym, — for we planned 
a good spread. I was just trying to persuade that little paper 
boy who always pesters us to buy his papers that I didn’t have 
a cent, when Miss Harrison called out that the car w r as coming, 
and we all hurried to get our things together. 

We only went as far as Chelmsford on the car, and walked 
from there to Robbins Hill. When we came to a comfortable 
looking little knoll, everybody deposited her packages; and 
we all sprawded around on the ground, and talked for a little 
while before getting lunch. Finally some one got up enough 
energy to start things, and then it did not take long. Miss 
Harrison made the chocolate milk-shakes — the best I ever had — 
and we all took snapshots of her while she was in the act. 

After everyone had eaten as many doughnuts, sandwiches 
and various other things as she possibly could, we again retired 
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to rest on the ground once more. Some of the girls went to 
sleep and the rest of us carried on a rather disconnected con- 
versation, of which the only thing I really remember was the 
part about snake-bites. When Peg announced that the best 
cure was to soak the person with gin, I decided that the subject 
was too deep for me and went to sleep. We didn’t get home 
until twenty minutes of six and I literally flew into my clothes. 
Had a great time and have that “good-tired feeling” now. I 
hope we can go again before school closes. 

April 19th. Today is Patriot’s day. Not that I’ve ever 
heard of it before I came down here, but Miss Parsons had us all 
look it up, and besides Dr. Chambr6 came and gave us a very 
interesting talk about it, so that it was thoroughly impressed 
upon my mind. This afternoon we had a half holiday. After 
spending most of recess time planning what we should do, we 
finally decided upon a drag ride, and by half past two we were 
well on our way. Of course we had planned to go to Andover 
and have one of those delicious fudge sundaes, so you can imagine 
our surprise when the driver announced that we couldn’t go. 
Naturally we were all raging. The idea of a driver telling us 
where we were to go, or not to go. Finally we got it out of him 
that as they had only sent two horses, there were too many steep 
hills to climb on the way to Andover. I don’t think I ever saw 
a madder bunch of girls in my life; but we told him to drive to 
any town where there was a drug store, so that we could get 
something to eat; but he said that the next town didn’t own 
such a thing, and the one after that was too far. We surely 
were disgusted — just to ride aimlessly along all the afternoon 
without a soda in sight was enough to try the patience of a saint — 
and it was a hot day, too. My, how we envied the girls who were 
home playing tennis, and others who were having their sodas at 
the comer drug store, but no one would admit it. 

Once we came to a sign that read “5 miles to Andover,” 
and everybody woke up and announced in very audible tones, — 
that there was a road without any hills, though I doubt if any 
of us knew anything about it; but the driver seemed perfectly 
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deaf to all suggestions, and we rode on by the sign with our hopes 
dashed to the ground. 

But finally when the driver turned off the main road into a 
very pretty country road and said that Billerica and a soda were 
not many miles away, we began to brighten up considerably. 
When we arrived at the drug store we were famishing and made 
a dive for the candy counter, while our various sodas were being 
prepared. 

Soon we were on the road again, happy once more. When 
we got back to school I hurried up stairs to dress, and Dot who 
was all dressed by that time, came up to tell me what the other 
girls had been doing all the afternoon. Some played tennis 
and others went walking, while the more industrious people 
sewed; but I don’t think any of them had half as good a time as 
we did, in spite of the fact that we didn’t go to Andover. 

Saturday, April — I haven’t a calendar, so I don’t know the 
date; it is Saturday, anyway, and that is enough. I went to 
a baseball game between Lowell High and Textile this afternoon. 
It was at Spalding Park, so we walked and by the time we 
arrived, the Textile people were there in full force, but the High 
School side seemed to be deserted. Our seats were great, right 
in back of the catcher, so we had a good view of the whole 
diamond. s .., ■> 

The High School team was up first and whenever a Textile 
man went out into the field to bat, a cheer went up from the side 
lines that I’m sure could have been heard down here at school. 
And they made such funny remarks about the different players, 
calling them by their nicknames, that by the time the game was 
over I’m sure I could have pointed out every one on the team. 

Textile School had by far the superior team, and one at least 
on their side was very evidently aware of the fact. Every time 
the opposing team made a foul or a bad play he burst forth 
eloquently to the effect that “it was a comedy of errors,” or if 
his side were getting a few extra runs, that “I wish I’d brought 
a top with me to spin,” and “This is just like taking bird seed 
from a cuckoo clock,” all of which added to the interest of the 
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game, and at the end of the ninth inning the score was 14-0 in 
favor of Textile School. 

Helen has just been up to tell us what a wonderful time she 
has had. A lot of the girls started out on a drag ride, and for 
some unknown reason they did not go to Andover, — the first 
time such a thing has happened in the memory of Man. They 
ended up at Lakeview, bought things to eat, and had a 
splendid time. It was a perfect day for a drive. 

Some of the others started off with one lonely horse and a 
two-seated carriage, and got terribly mixed up and finally lost. 
They got home just about supper time. They certainly were a 
worn looking trio when they came in. Give me a baseball game 
every time ! 

April 23rd. 

A red letter day! Seven of us went into Boston on the 11.38 
this morning, the occasion being “Twelfth Night.” When we 
started it looked like rain and with this prospect in view I 
purchased an umbrella which, as proverbial, “kept off the rain,” 
cost me me five cents extra to check in the North Station. But 
the fine weather was worth it. 

Having a little time before the theatre, our crowd parted 
company. Half went and had lunch, while the rest of us 
satisfied ourselves with fudge sundae and made use of our time to 
do shopping. I had to devote mine to selecting some danc- 
ing pumps for my roommate. I wonder if in the course of a 
year the errands that you do for your friends don’t almost come 
up to those you do for yourself. 

The time went very quickly and a little before two we met 
at the Schubert. The play was fine. It was by the New York 
Theatre Company, Annie Russell taking the role of Viola, Mr. 
Oswald York being the immortal Malvolio. The latter was 
ridiculous all the way through, but his most ludicrous instant 
was when, despairingly, on all fours in the straw of his dungeon, 
he discoursed beseechingly with one long single straw artlessly 
attached to his whiskers. 
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Miss Russell as Viola was very sweet and threw herself 
into the part with such fervor that her personality was distinctly 
felt. 

The comedy parts were especially good. I liked particularly 
the night scene where Sir Toby and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, poor 
soul, in the fire-lighted room with the huge kettle hanging on the 
fireplace and the tankard of ale on the table between them, 
cavort and have a time of such wild merriment. 

i' 51 After the play was over we were hurrying to get the five 
o’clock train, when Esther discovered that she had left some 
small parcels containing needles, silk, etc., which comprised the 
whole extent of her shopping, at the theatre. It was not so much 
their value (thirty-five cents) as it was the idea of wasted labor, 
that prompted her to go back for them. But the theatre 
represented the haystack in this case, and Esther joined us later 
empty-handed, out of breath, and with her jabot tom off. 

We arrived in time for dinner without further adventure. 

April 24th, 1910 — House Supper. 

Well, here it is April 24th! The days go by so quickly that 
I can hardly keep count of them, even with the aid of a diary. 

Tonight came our house supper and we had such a glorious 
time. Truly, no other adjective could be applied. I actually 
never ate so much in my life, but no one could ever have resisted 
the temptation, because everything did look so good! The 
lettuce sandwiches the ice cream and the “blushing bonnie,” all 
seemed to exceed one another in taste. 

At the house Miss Lucas came as a more than welcome 
guest, and we all felt as though she w r ere truly a pupil instead 
of a teacher, especially when she asked a certain house girl who 
had had an unexpected caller the night before if he was “good 
looking,” and if he really had a “Van Dyke” beard as had been 
reported.” One girl mildly (?) sat on the foot of our honored 
guest instead of landing on the floor as she had intended, but 
then such things are bound to happen, and I guess that after 
due apology, Miss Lucas forgave her. 
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We had prayers as usual, and afterwards I wrote a short 
letter home. What! quarter past nine and lights should have 
been out fifteen minutes ago. Well, I’m not a bit sleepy, but I 
suppose that I must stop for today. 

April 25th — Monday morning. 

Great day. I met Dot going over to breakfast and she said 
that they had a fine time at the cottage supper. A little “home 
talent,’’ in the line of music was displayed between courses. 
Heard the same good news from a Hall girl. I guess that the 
supper really proved to be a wonderful success at all three houses. 
Not much stirring today. I must study now. 

April 30, 1910. 

Today "was the day of the Exeter Dance, and here’s hoping 
that everyone had as good a time as they expected — I most 
certainly did for one. Ever since the list of the men who were 
coming over was put on the board for us to choose from, con- 
versation has been continually of the dance. Well, there was 
pretty much to speculate on, for though there is a good deal in 
a name you can’t exactly tell from one what your man is going 
to be like; names are so deceptive sometimes. 

This morning it was pretty hopeless looking, — all gloomy 
and drizzly, but it cleared up in the afternoon so that the girls 
who had friends over from Exeter were able to take them about 
the grounds. And this evening it was perfectly glorious. We 
had “stand-up” supper, and then everyone hastened to their 
rooms to try their hair some new way, or otherwise beautify 
themselves. I was thankful that I had no talent in the hair- 
dressing line, for the poor girls who did were kept so busy that 
they scarcely had time to get ready themselves. 

For the dance the rooms had been prettily decorated with 
flowers, and a large Exeter banner was given a prominent 
position at the end of the hall. Shortly after half past seven the 
men arrived and the concert began. Though short, it was even 
better than last year’s, and we enjoyed every minute of it. 
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After it was over and the men had found their partners the 
dancing commenced, and we certainly had a fine time all evening. 
It was wonderfully warm for April so that we could walk about 
the grounds between dances, and I scarcely believe there was a 
man here who was not shown our baseball diamond and running 
track. After the refreshments — which most of us had out of 
doors — it seemed no time at all before the evening was over, and 
we had such a splendid time that I only wish we were just 
commencing the dance now instead of only thinking it over. 


Saturday, May 7. 

Oh! but I’m tired, so tired that it seems as if I could fall 
asleep on an iceburg, but I must write this before I go to bed. 
Field Day is always nice, but this year it seemed as if it couldn’t 
have been better. Glorious weather, glorious time, glorious 
everything. A lot of the “Alums” were back. There are generally 
some, but these were all girls that I knew, and it seemed so good 
to see them again. I used to think that an “Alum” was a person 
on a pedestal to be approached reverently, and with caution, but 
it seems different when you know them and when they are last 
year’s girls. 

The morning went so quickly that it hardly seemed possible 
that lunch time had come, but that is no sign that we weren’t 
ready for it. A morning spent out doors like that is conducive 
to appetite, and the girls who were trying to “go easy” on 
account of the game found it pretty hard to do. 

After luncheon we went down and waited for the game to 
commence. Naturally we hoped we would beat the ’‘Alums,” and 
when we did we certainly appreciated it. It was a great game, 
but it seemed queer to see the girls that played so hard for our 
team last year, playing just as hard against it this year. Major 
Stott came over and we tried to cheer him, but we didn’t all 
begin at the same time, and it sounded a little mixed; however, 
our intention was good. 

After the game, which ended the stunts for the day, we went 
down to the store for a malted-milk-sundae. After dinner we 
wandered around the grounds till dark, and some of the girls 
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had callers. Now I am going to bed, for I am too sleepy to see 
what I am writing any longer. 


May 16th. 

Lectures are not usually the most popular things here at 
school, but last night the Seniors and a few 7 of the rest of the 
girls considered ourselves privileged in hearing Mr. James 
Connolly tell some of his famous “Sea Stories.” He w r as intensely 
interesting in all of his accounts of Gloucester fishermen. 
Although he entertained us w 7 ith his many w T itty and humorous 
remarks, he seemed to be making an appeal to our admiration 
for the bravery and to our sympathy for the hardships of these 
men. Though one of the girls said these seemed like fish stories 
indeed, I think everything w r as substantial enough. 

Mr. Connolly spoke of the praise and fame won by captains 
and pilots of ocean liners after they had come successfully 
through storms, but that little or no appreciation w r as given 
by the majority to these men w 7 ho often proved themselves the 
greatest heroes. 

They go out in all kinds of weather and frequently their 
dories go astray. Once this happened to tw r o men, and I think 
I never heard of greater pluck than one of them show r ed. His 
companion had succumbed to cold and hunger, but he had at 
last forgotten his bearings though he realized that his situation 
was critical. He put his hands in such a position that when 
they froze they w r ould freeze into the oars and then he could 
still row. They reached the shore, but as they were landing and 
another fisherman w r as assisting them, the body of the un- 
conscious man slipped into the w T ater. The man who had 
brought him ashore show r ed his w 7 onderful spirit by immediately 
diving after him. 

To one person w T ho could not understand why they had not 
always a provision of food on hand, a fisherman once said they 
couldn’t always find it convenient to pack even a “nice little 
lunch.” 

Mr. Connolly emphasized the point that considering the 
hardships like these on the w r ater, it w T as not surprising that a 
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sailor was tempted to drink on arriving at port, so that we should 
not blame them so much. 

After the talk Mr. G. F. Smith produced two very well done 
posters of fishing smacks entering and leaving port. Some 
raffling ensued. Mr. Smith made some bright remarks, said 
they were so graphic that one could feel the spray. He finally 
sold them at a good price, but not to the Rogers Hall Seniors, 
who did not club together, as he suggested, and buy them for 
a parting remembrance to the school. 


May ISth — With Apologies to Mr. Longfellow. 

I stood on the hill after mid-night 
As the clock was striking tw'o, 

And Venus rose over the city 

But the Comet was not in view. 

And far in the hazy distance, 

On that lovely night in May, 

I scanned with anxious vision 

And struggled to keep sleep aw'ay. 

As hoping and yawning I lingered, 

In hopes that the Comet soon 
Would come to still my longing 
Alas, I w r as mocked by the Moon! 

As many as the stars that twinkled 
Along the milky way, 

A flood of thought came o’er me, 
And filled me with dismay. 

How often, oh how often 

In the nights that had gone by, 

My weary brain had rested, 

Nor sought to see comets fly. 
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And my heart was hot and restless 
And my life was full of care, 

For others had vowed they had seen it 
And to me it seemed hardly fair. 

Yet I thought of the other damsels 
Disturbed in their mid-night rest, 

Each bearing her burden of sorrow, 

And my heart was moved to jest. 

Then Venus grew dim in the distance, 

As bright grew the coming day, 

And I hurried homeward to rest me, 

And to still the things I would say. F. L. H. 


May 29th, 1910. 

Lessons over for this year, and I can hardly realize it. The 
Spring term has simply flown! It’s a perfectly wonderful day. 
We had school out in the gym this morning, and after recess 
came the musical in the schoolroom. I guess that I might as 
well copy the programme, so that I will remember it. 

Piano 

Nocturne — by Chopin . . . Margaret McKindley 

Berceuse — by Godard .... Margaret Brown 


Songs 


“Were my songs with wings provided” — by Hahn 

Mildred Mansfield 


Requieme — by Homer 
Sweetest roses — by Hawley 


Hilda Baxter 


Piano 

Romance — Rubinstein . 
W altz — Meyer- Helmund 
Song — Macdowell . 


Ruth Chapman 
Ethel Hockmeyer 
Evelyn Pike 
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Song 

On the Adrian Sea — by Temple . . Helen Brown 

Piano 

Hungarian Dance — by Brahms . . Esther Loveman 

Waltz — Leschebibsky .... Gwendolen Perry 

Song 

Chrissume Cora Chase 

Piano 

Chanson — Sinding Julia Burke 

Mazurka — Wachs Lucretia Walker 

Pantomine — Moshowsky . . . Marjorie Minton 

Song 

Jewel song from Faust Helen Edlefson 

Piano Duet 

Invitation to dance — by Weber 

Marjorie Minton and Esther Loveman 

All of the girls did their part wonderfully, and I think that 
a few r who had not either sung or played before in public, deserved 
especial credit, for their “pluck” at least. It would be pretty 
hard to make any personal remarks because one seemed to do 
as well as another, but I think I may say that wdien we heard 
Marjorie Minton and Helen Edlefson, our “star” musicians, we 
all felt a little lonely at the thought of not having them with us 
again next year. 

Before the musical w r as over we had the pleasure of meeting 
our new' trustee, Miss Robins, v r ho presented a few of the girls 
with their athletic honors. 

The w'hole affair w'ent off as w r ell as it possibly could have, 
and I, for one, enjoyed it immensely. 


SENIOR WEEK. 


MISS parsons’ dinner. 


Of course all this year it has seemed splendid to be a Senior, 
but I never realized the true glory of our station until the 
dinner Miss Parsons gave for us. 

With a little crowding we all managed to sit at one table, 
where our under-classmates could gaze at us with envious eyes. 
During dinner we passed our place cards around that every 
Senior might write her name on them, and food became almost 
a matter of secondary importance to autographs. 

After dinner, instead of rushing out to the hurdy-gurdy 
as we usually do, Miss Parsons invited us into the girls’ parlor 
to have after-dinner coffee. Someone proposed that we should 
all go out and have a Senior dance around the big tree on the 
lawn, so hastily seizing our coats we rushed out and whirled 
madly around until dizziness overcame us. All too soon the 
study-bell came as a reminder that, even though Seniors, several 
weeks of work intervened between us and our diplomas. 


MISS FAULKNER AND MISS HARRISON’S PARTY. 

The evening of May 20th, the study-bell brought forth not 
one grumble because the dancing must stop; not one girl in the 
class of Nineteen Ten protested that the clock was three minutes 
fast. However, there was a reason for this unusually calm 
acceptance of Fate, for it was the night Miss Harrison and Miss 
Faulkner were entertaining the Seniors, and the study-bell was 
for us merely the signal to start up the Hill to view the comet. 

We arrived at the top of the Hill exactly at the proper time 
at which the comet was supposed to dazzle our vision, but alas, 
Fate was against us and the comet coyly hid its face behind the 
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clouds. We stayed up on the Hill for about an hour, fondly 
believing that each star which appeared was the elusive celestial 
visitor; one girl even declaring that she was sure that the ring 
around the moon was its tail. 

We waited for quite a while in the hope that it would deign 
to show itself, but with the prospect of one of Miss Harrison’s 
celebrated rarebits waiting for us, the proposal to go down met 
with an enthusiastic reception. Even a comet cannot compete 
with Miss Harrison’s rarebits. 

After every girl had eaten as much as she possibly could, 
we cast aside all dignity, and indulged in a hilarious game of 
hide-and-seek with the lights turned out. The Cottage girls 
were studying at the House that night, so we were privileged 
to shriek as much and as loudly as we pleased when we were 
caught, and we certainly availed ourselves of the opportunity. 

It was from the depths of closets and similar hiding-places 
that we emerged when the bell rang, and we sighed happily as 
we fell asleep that night for we had “played hard.” 


THE CLASS LUNCHEON’. 

The weather man certainly favored us the day of our class 
luncheon, for it was warm enough to make a day at the Country 
Club seem the most delightful thing possible. So when the bell 
rang for the last class of the morning, instead of hastening to 
Psychology or to First Latin Prose, we deserted our studies and 
gave ourselves up to the enjoyments of a day off. 

Our first excitement occurred in the Square, where several 
girls nearly lost the car through the necessity of buying films. 
Such a mishap was averted, however, and we were able to enjoy 
our ride through the lovely country along the Merrimack River. 
Had we not been so hungry we might have been sorry to reach 
the Club so soon. 

We had our luncheon served at one long table, and I don’t 
believe I have ever appreciated the size of the Senior Class until 
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I looked across the miles of tablecloth to the girls on the other 
side. Later, the bridge enthusiasts played on the veranda, 
while the rest wandered over the grounds watching a few of the 
more strenuous play golf. 

Naturally, we forgot the time and of course had to hurry 
for the car. I’m sure the suspension bridge from the island to 
the mainland never swayed as much before as it did under the 
hastening feet of 1910, twenty-four strong! We arrived at the 
car-line breathless, only to find that the car had just gone “up,” 
and we must wait twenty- five minutes for its return. Yet 
those minutes passed quickly, and after not many more we found 
ourselves back at school, with our long-looked-forward-to Class 
Luncheon a thing of the past. 


THE CLASS SUPPER. 

For weeks before our class supper we existed in a continual 
state of suspense, for who could be calm and collected when one’s 
whole future life hung in the balance. Not one hint concerning 
what Fate had in store for us could we obtain from the Class 
Prophet. Consequently we almost hated to waste time in eating 
when so much was at stake. 

Perhaps that last statement was a little exaggerated, for 
I know that our under-classmates, who were eagerly waiting 
for the spoils, found only a couple of olives left to tell the tale. 
I must tell one fact about the class of 1910 as a proof of their 
self-control, for though we were fairly eaten up with curiosity, 
before knowing the Fates, we washed dishes! 

The minute the last plate was wiped, the Class Prophet was 
installed by the table, and no words of wisdom were ever spoken 
to more attentive listeners. Of course there were interruptions, 
but who could expect a poor, tortured creature to keep silent 
when she discovered that her best friends had hinted her dearest 
secret to an all too appreciative group of classmates. After the 
last future had been laid bare we went downstairs to dazzle our 
friends with our glorious futures. 
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THE SEXIOR DAXCE. 

On May the twenty-eighth a very pretty dance was given 
for the Seniors, by the rest of the school. Although in the 
morning the weather looked threatening, by evening all clouds 
had disappeared; the stars were shining brightly and even the 
comet "was visible. The guests began to arrive about seven- 
thirty and were received in the drawing-room by Miss Parsons 
and Miss Faulkner. After the reception dancing began and 
lasted until a quarter of twelve, with a slight intermission, 
during which refreshments were served. 

The garden, lighted by many Japanese lanterns, looked very 
attractive and made a pretty back-ground for the girls in their 
light dresses as they and their escorts wandered in and out 
among the trees. It was with great reluctance that we bade 
our hostesses good-night, after the most enjoyable dance of the 
year. 


COMMENCEMENT. 

Although the rain fell steadily on the morning of May 
thirty-first it could not dampen the spirits nor spoil the pleasure 
of those who had come from near and far for the Commencement 
of 1910 — “the largest as well as the handsomest class in the 
history of Rogers Hall.” Yet the gaiety was not unmixed 'with 
sadness, to the “old girls” and the undergraduates as well as to 
those who w’ere leaving, for in all hearts was great regret that 
this was the last occasion at which Mrs. Underhill would be 
present as principal of the school. The honor, gratitude and 
love in which they hold her friendship and kindness the Alumnae 
had tried to show’ in their gift of a silver tea-service. The 
Trustees expressed their thanks and appreciation in a silver 
loving-cup whereon was etched a picture of the Hall in which 
she has lived and worked so earnestly for eighteen years. 
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During the reception preceding the exercises Mrs. Underhill, 
Miss Parsons, and the wives of the Trustees, received their 
guests in the front drawing-room. The Seniors were grouped in 
the back drawing-room, all in white, of course, and all carrying 
bouquets of tea-roses and lilies-of-the-valley. One guest 
reported his supply of original remarks wholly inadequate, and 
even the speaker of the day declared his vocabulary too small. 
But the class concealed its emotions successfully, and if, when 
she made her presentation speech later in the morning, the 
President’s voice was more wistful than usual, it made her words 
the more sincere. 


The graduation exercises took place in the schoolroom, 
which was decorated with masses of vivid, pink hawthorn. 
The Rev. James N. Gregg of Lowell gave the opening prayer, 
and was followed by the Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D. D., 
President of the Andover Theological School, who spoke on the 
value of the Positive Life. 


He said that there are two ways of regarding life, from the 
critical or from the constructive standpoint. There are two 
ways of regarding one’s self, assuming either the repressive or 
the expressive attitude. The power of the positive life, of the 
expressive, appreciative attitude, lies in faith. By “looking 
for the gold in the sands of life,” by looking for the good amid 
the unpleasant circumstances, extraordinary difficulties may be 
surmounted. “Believe in your kind; believe in the world; 
believe in yourselves; believe in Him; and at the end you shall 
be conquerors.” 

By request of Dr. Greene, the address to the class and the 
presentation of the diplomas was made by Dr. Chambr6. He 
spoke impressively of the responsibility laid upon the graduates 
in worthily representing the spirit and ideals of their school. 
The departure of the class of 1910 marks the close of the first 
epoch in the history of Rogers Hall and its future success depends 
largely upon them. The first era of the school has been notable, 
and the Trustees feel confident that its future is secure under 
the guidance of Miss Parsons. But it is to the Alumnae, and to 
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this class in particular, that all assign the pleasant duty of 
making known in the highest way its past, present, and future. 

The gift of a Tiffany reading-lamp, made by the president, 
Katherine Kessinger, in the name of the Class of 1910, was 
accepted by Mr. Savage, the clerk of the Board of Trustees. 

The exercises concluded with a benediction by Dr. Greene, 
whose presence was greatly appreciated. For several years he 
has been unable to attend the Commencement exercises, but his 
interest has been active and unceasing. So it seemed to all 
particularly fitting that he could give the last word of tribute 
and of thanksgiving for a trust faithfully discharged, a work 
well done. 


ATHLETICS. 


Joy is brought to the hearts of all athletic girls when Spring 
term arrives for then there is basket-ball or baseball nearly 
every afternoon, to say nothing of tennis and long morning walks 
for the early risers. Some girls have even been known to get 
up at three o’clock, and walk up to the top of the park to see 
the comet. These occasions however are very rare. But 
there really are some strenuous girls who get up at five, play 
tennis till six-thirty, take a short, brisk walk till seven, and come 
in with glowing cheeks; and as for hearty appetites — I think it 
would be best not to mention them. However all girls are not 
so ambitious or energetic, and there are a few who would probably 
hate to exert themselves at all. These are the ones who on 
Field Day sit on the side lines, and watch the events. How 
little energy it takes to watch anything! 

Field Day this year was extremely exciting for as there 
were no especial athletic stars and all the girls were rather evenly 
matched, there was great competition in all the events. To be 
sure there were no records broken or even equalled, but for 
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that very reason and because no one had the slightest idea who 
would win anything, it made it all the more interesting for the 
spectators. Helen Nesmith, one of the day girls, won first 
place, and to our great surprise Madeleine White, one of the 
younger day scholars, came in second. They both did splendid 
work, and should be congratulated. I might mention here that 
the day girls are thinking of getting up a basket-ball team next 
year and having competitive games with the respective houses. 
We all hope they really carry out their intentions for it would 
make it much more interesting to have other games as well 
as those between the House and Hall. 

In the afternoon of Field Day there was a basket-ball game 
between a picked team from the school and an Alumnae team. 
Of course the Alumnae had not had any practice playing together, 
but the school team showed that they had worked hard, and 
they should be congratulated on their excellent playing. Every- 
one agreed that, uniformly speaking, it was the best school 
team they have had in years. The girls who played in this 
game received the monogram R. H. B., signifying Rogers Hall 
Basket-Ball, made up attractively in green felt. The Alumnae 
played very well considering the fact that they had had no time 
whatever to practice together, and on the whole the game was 
an interesting one to watch, and a very exciting one for the 
players themselves. There is one thing I might mention 
here, and that is that the players have done exceedingly well 
this year about keeping still and minding their own business. 
I am glad to say that there has been exceptionally little talking 
both among the players and on the side lines. All decisions 
made by the umpire were taken with good grace as they should 
be, but here I must say a good word for the umpire herself. 
Never has everyone been so satisfied with the refereeing as this 
year. All the decisions were absolutely fair and square, and 
completely satisfactory. 

A great many of the girls who played on the school team 
graduate this year so that almost an entirely new team will have 
to be organized next year. Of course some of these graduates 
will undoubtedly play on the Alumnae team next year, and 
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already they are beginning to feel pretty confident, and to make 
plans for defeating the school. I do not know whether it is 
generally understood or not, but all the Alumnae are invited 
to be present at Rogers Hall on Field Day, and it is to be hoped 
that next year they will have a large number of representatives 
at the school. Marion Kennedy. 


FIELD DAY. 

The great day at Rogers Hall is May seventh, Miss Rogers’ 
birthday, which is always celebrated by an all day holiday, 
sports, ice cream and strawberries. There are always several 
old girls back and early in the morning all is excitement for the 
great event. 

This year the day began fair and warm. The athletes 
appeared soon after breakfast in bloomers and Lombards and 
the spectators in the first full glory of summer clothes. 

A little before ten we trooped down to the hockey field 
where the games were to be held, prepared to cheer on our 
favorites who took part in the contests, and hoping in our heart of 
hearts to win one of the prizes although declaring to our friends 
with becoming modesty “Of course I don’t stand a chance of 
winning but I’m going in for the fun of it.” 

There was a great fluttering of programmes and much 
speculation as to who would be the winners in the various 
events, but this was seriously interrupted by the autograph 
fiends who were running about with pencil and programme in 
hand breathlessly exclaiming, “Oh ! do please write on mine.” 
And mine too!” 

The sports began with a fifty yard dash and there followed 
in quick succession the potato race, the broad jump, the three- 
legged race, putting the shot, and many other contests among 
which the sack race was the most amusing. The racers were 
enveloped in large sacks which of course hampered them greatly. 
Many tried to run as they ordinarily do, some hopped and still 
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others took long jumps, but before the finish line was reached 
not a few of the contestants were lying on the ground, striving 
wildly to reach the tape by rolling over and over. 

After the sports were over we had a delicious luncheon and 
how good everything tasted after our morning of fun! We had 
also a chance to congratulate our friends upon winning green 
ribbons, the prizes for the contests, and we were very glad to 
welcome several of the old girls who had returned to the Hall for 
Field Day. 

In the afternoon a basket-ball game was arranged between 
the Alumnae and School team which ended in a victory for the 
school of 30-12. Bonney Lilley. 


I. 50 Yard Dash — 

A. Billings 
M. McKindley 
A. Ruttner 


B. Lilley 
D. Doster 
H. Munroe 


P. Robinson 
N. Nesmith 


1st — Nesmith 


2nd — Doster 


II. Throwing the Base Ball — 


H. Edlefson 
A. Kuttner 

1st — Pond, 143 ft. 


B. Brown 
G. Parker 

2nd — Edlefson, 121 ft. 


L. Pond 
D. Doster 

3rd — Parker, 114 ft. 


III. Three Legged Race — 


E. Dempsey 
M Stover 
M. Minton 
L. Brown 
A. Billings 
H. Tyler 
H. Gallup 
E. Pike 


C. Heath 
G. Perry 
M. Stanton 

K. Field 

L. Pond 

M. Miller 

D. Doster 
M. Smith 


P. Robinson 

M. Painter 
E. Talbot 

E. Hockmeyer 

G. Lambden 

N. Kemp 

H. Hasty 
E. Bell 


B. Brown 
M. Holden 
M. White 

L. Hylan 
E. Dorn 

M. Kennedy 


2nd— 


Finals: 1st — Hylan, White 


•Nesmith, Lilley 
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IV. Running High Jump — 


A. Billings 
M. Miller 
H. Nesmith 


N. Kemp 

B. Lilley 
M. Kennedy 


G Williams 
C. Heath 
E. Hockmeyer 


1st — M. Miller 


2nd — Nesmith. Lilley 


V. Throwing the Basket Ball — 


M. Holden 
M. White 
L. Hylan 
E. Bell 

1st — Holden, Heath 


E. Hockmeyer 
E. Talbot 
M. Brown 
B. Brown 


M. Painter 
G. Parker 

C. Heath 


2nd — Mansfield 


VI. Putting the Shot — 

M. Miller A. Kuttner G. Parker L. Pond 

M. Kennedy M. Mansfield C. Heath D. Doster 

1st — Doster, 24-10 2nd — Mansfield, 24-3 3rd — Parker, 22-9 


VII. Hop, Step and Jump — 


M. McKindley 
M. Miller 
M. White 

1st — Perry, 26-9 


VIII . Sack Race — 

E. Talbot 
M. Holden 
M. White 
M. Miller 
G. Parker 

Finals: 1st — Miller 


B. Brown 
H. Nesmith 
G. Perry 

2nd— White, 26-6 


C. Heath 
H. Nesmith 
E. Dempsey 
M. Stover 
M. Stanton 

2nd — Nesmith 


M. Kennedy 
M. Brown 


3rd — Nesmith, 26-3 


K. Field 
N. Kemp 
M. McKindley 
H. Hasty 
E. Hockmeyer 

3rd — Holden 
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IX. Junior 50 Yard Dash — 


J. Brothers 
E. Bell 

E. Hockmeyer 
1st — White 

X. 75 Yard Dash — 

M. McKindley 

A. Kuttner 

B. Lilley 

P. Robinson 

Finals: 1st — Doster 

XI. Broad Jump — 

M. McKindley 

G. Perry 

H. Xesmith 

1st — Perry 

XII. Obstacle Race — 

E. Hockmeyer 
E. Talbot 

L. Hylan 

M. Mansfield 
R Caswell 
E. French 

1st — Nesmith 


L. Hylan 
B. Brown 

M. Holden 

2nd — Holden 


H. Hasty 
A. Billings 
D. Doster 
M. Smith 


M. Kennedy 
M. Mansfield 
P. Robinson 

2nd — Xesmith 


M Holden 
B. Brown 
H. Hasty 
X. Kemp 
G. Parker 
M. Brown 


M. White 
E. Talbot 
H. Hasty 

3rd — Hockmeyer 


R. Caswell 
G. Perry 
D. Doster 


2nd — Xesmith 


R. Dreifuss 


3rd — Doster 


M. White 
H. Xesmith 
M. Stanton 
R. Dreifuss 
M. Minton 
L. Walker 

2nd — Munroe 


Winner — Helen Xesmith 2nd — Madaleine White 3rd — Dorothy Doster 


THE ALUMNAE BASKET-BALL GAME. 

On the afternoon of Field Day — May 7th — was the basket- 
ball game between the Alumnae and the students of Rogers Hall. 
Great was the excitement! Mildred Moses and Dorothy Downer, 
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two graduates of last year, were on the Alumnae team and at 
first things looked rather doubtful for the school team. But 
with every basket, Marion Kennedy made our hopes rise and at 
the end of the first half the score was 15 to 5 in our favor. 

The second half was very much like the first only more 
exciting. The Alumnae played exceedingly well and our team 
certainly did itself credit. At the close of the game the score 
score was 30 to 12 in favor of the school team. 

The line up was as follows: 

ALUMN/E. SCHOOL. 


C Wright 



Faulkner 

Forward 


D. Wright 



Morse 

Guard 


Harrison 


Edlefson 

Downer 


Miller 

Moses 


Pond-Smith 


Ruth Newton. 


THE BASEBALL GAME. 

After the long winter months in which the girls naturally 
lose interest in athletics, it is surprising to see how their en- 
thusiasm for sports grows with the warm Spring days. 

On May ninth, after several weeks of hard practice, the 
House and Hall teams played their annual game of baseball. 
It was an ideal day for the game — warm enough so that the 
onlookers were not cold, and yet cool enough to make the players 
feel like doing their best, and showing their good spirit. The 
game was a lively one, although it was rather one sided, the 
final score being 19-5, in favor of the House. 
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Pitcher . 

HOUSE. 

. Lucy Pond 

Catcher 


. Dorothy Doster 

First base . 


. Marion Kennedy 

Second base 


. Marjorie Miller 

Third base . 


Prudence Robinson 

Short stop . 


. Madeline Smith 

Right field . 


. . Erla Dorn 

Left field 


Anna Kuttner 

Pitcher. 

HALL. 

Helen Edlefson 

Catcher 


. Mildred Mansfield 

First base . 


. Cora Chase 

Second base 


Millie ent Painter 

Third base . 


. Margaret Brown 

Short stop . 


Margaret McKindley 

Right field . 


. Gwendolen Perry 

Left field 


Marjorie Minton 



Helen Brown. 


THE BASKET-BALL GAME. 

Friday was a hot, sunshiny day; too hot, some of the 
players said, for basket-ball. But, nevertheless, the game had 
to be played and so, at four o’clock the players were on the 
field while their supporters seated themselves along the side- 
lines. 

At a few minutes after four the two teams took their places. 
The ball was tossed up, the whistle blew, and the game had 
begun. In the first few minutes it became evident to everyone 
that the contest would be a close one, for the teams were very 
evenly matched. 

During the first half the Hall scored on one basket from the 
field and one from a free throw. The House scored twice on 
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free throws. This left the score at the end of the first half, 3-2 
in favor of the Hall. When time was called, the tired players 
threw themselves on the ground for a few blissful moments, or 
else discussed the chances of both sides. 

However, in five short minutes they had to play again. 
Each team began this half, determined to win, or, if not able to 
score for themselves, at least to prevent the other from throwing 
a basket. 

The ball was passed up and down the field, from one end 
to the other. Some remarkably fine team work was done, yet 
neither side could score. Finally, when there was just one 
minute left to play, a foul was called against the Hall. Just as 
one of the House homes stood about to throw the ball, that one 
minute passed and time was called. The score was still 3-2 in 
favor of the Hall. 

The delighted Hall girls eagerly congratulated the players. 
But suddenly the shrill whistle sounded again and it was 
announced that the last foul must be thrown. Everyone 
gathered anxiously around the home who held the ball. She 
threw. The ball went in the basket. Then the cheering was 
done by the other side, for this tied the score — 3-3. 

Again the whistle sounded, and this time the announcement 
was made that the game must be played until one side or the 
other scored, but that baskets thrown on fouls would not count. 
That was when the real excitement began. For fifteen minutes 
the ball passed from goal to goal. Again and again it would 
almost go in the basket, but would roll off on the other side. At 
each failure, disappointed exclamations arose from the excited 
girls dancing along the side-lines. It seemed that it was im- 
possible to score. 

But at last the ball was forced slowly toward the House 
goal. In spite of the good guarding a House home caught the 
ball and threw it swiftly, surely into the basket. The game 
was over. 

Then there was cheering for the Hall, for the House, for the 
teams and for the captains, C. Heath of the Hall and M. Miller 
of the House. 
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The line up was as follows: 

Hall. 


House. 


Jumping Center G. 


G. Perry 

H. Edlefson 
M. McKindley 
M. Mansfield 
C. Heath 

M. Painter 
M. Brown 


M. Miller 
M. Smith 
M. Holden 
L. Pond 
E. Dorn 


Side Centers 


Guards 


Homes 


M. Kennedy 
D. Doster 


THE TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


The Tennis Tournament which was played the last two 
weeks of school has caused a great deal of interest among the 
girls, and each Monday and Thursday while the games lasted the 
courts were eagerly watched. 

The first of the preliminaries were played by Prudence 
Robinson and Helen Gallup against Leslie Hylan and Mary 
Holden; although the second couple played very well the game 
was won by P. Robinson and H. Gallup. During this game 
Dorothy Doster and Lucy Pond had played Barbara Brown and 
Madeleine White, the former coming out ahead. Bonney Lilley 
and Alice Billings then played against Marcelle Sable and Esther 
Loveman, the game resulting in favor of B. Lilley and A. Billings. 

The next day of the Tournament, Millicent Painter and 
Marjorie Miller played Erla Dorn and Kate Dyer. This was one 
of the best games of the Tournament and M. Painter and M. 
Miller were to be congratulated on their victory, although their 
opponents played splendidly. 

In the semi-finals P. Robinson and H. Gallup won from 
B. Lilley and A. Billings; while L. Pond and D. Doster won from 
M. Painter and M. Miller. 

The finals were, of course, the most exciting of the series. 
The probable result of the game was talked over more or less, 
some giving the victory to one side and others giving it to the 
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other. The game was played and won by P. Robinson and 
Helen Gallup; and they surely deserved the congratulations 
which they received — nevertheless, a great deal of credit is due 
to D. Doster and L. Pond for the way in which they played. 

Madeline Smith. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE CIRCUS. 

One day I went to the circus and had a great time. The 
monkeys had a race and to my great joy Yale, the dearest little 
monkey you ever saw, won. He wore a little blue jacket. 
After that a lady came in and rode down a big chute in an 
automobile. At the bottom of the chute there was a big spring 
on which she landed and then rolled on to a mattress, and then 
she went away. A big fat man came in and bounced around 
like a rubber ball, and when he went away a funny clown came 
in who was hanging on a trapeze when his brother came up 
behind him and pulled his clothes off, and he ran away in his 
underclothes. Lots of these funny things happened that I 
haven’t got time to tell about. 

After the circus was over we fed the monkeys and saw the 
animals have their supper. \Ye went home good and tired after 
our long visit to a circus. Ethel Dempsey. 


THE OLD FASHIONED GARDEN. 

On the north side of the Old Fashioned Garden is a brick 
wall overgrown with Morning Glories in which a Song-sparrow 
had built its nest, on the other three sides are high Boxhedges. 
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At the entrance there is an arched structure covered with White 
Wistaria. Winding in and out through the garden are narrow 
gravel paths with the main one leading through an opening in the 
wall to the house beyond. 

Near the center of the garden surrounded by Bouncing Bet, 
Sweet William, and Butter and Eggs, a plant which had long 
since run away and become weed, is a sun dial faithfully marking 
the hours on its short column. 

But most interesting of all is the Rose garden, enclosed by 
a rough stone wall with sweet brier climbing over it. Inside 
the enclosure are Cabbage Roses, the sweetest of all the roses, 
then the York, Lancaster, Damask, Cinnamon, Moss, and 
Old Yellow Roses are there also, making a wonderful display. 
In the Rose garden we see a small fountain, not more than one 
little jet of water shooting into the air, falling in little crevices 
in the rocks, and making a place for the birds to bathe and 
drink in. 

If we walk down the paths we are shut away from everything 
else by high Hollyhocks, Phlox, and Larkspur growing on either 
side, until we come to a rustic-garden seat where the smaller 
flowers are planted, such as the Poppies, Thyme, Pinks, and 
Mignonette. While we sit there listening to the evening song 
of the Thrush, a Peacock comes strutting along, and when he 
sees us he spreads his gorgeous tail. 

This seems to complete the picture, for with the light of the 
evening sunset falling on him, it shows off his beauty more than 
ever. The garden as we gaze across it is a field of lavender, 
pink, green, red, blue, and every imaginable color blended 
together. Still that is not all, for beyond we see the sunset 
itself which is making all this beauty splendid now in its salmon 
color, then red and purple clouds go sailing by and all changes 
with the dying sun turning everything to a different hue. This 
was more lovely than before! Barbara Brown. 


TO THE ALUMNA. 


We feel that we cannot allow this initial Alumnas number 
of Splinters to be printed without a grateful acknowledgment 
of the cordial response made by the Alumnae to our request both 
for material and for personal information. 

An extract from the letter of one of the Alumnae shows the 
loyalty the old girls have for Rogers Hall and their grateful 
appreciation of everything Mrs. Underhill has been to every 
Rogers Hall girl. 

“I am sure we have all appreciated Mrs. Underhill’s efforts 
in our behalf and hope her reward is at hand and that in her 
retirement from active service in the school she may have a life 
of comfort and ease with as many pleasant thoughts of us as we 
will hold in our memory of her.” To Miss Parsons we can give 
a vote of thanks for continuing the good -work, which she can so 
ably do. Here’s to her, her “family,” and Rogers Hall: 

“May they live long and prosper.” 

Another old girl writes: 

“It has been fifteen years since I left Rogers Hall, so you 
see I am certainly one of the old girls, but that doesn’t make 
any difference in my feelings anyway.” 

In response to our request for an article from one of the 
Alumnae she wrote: “The time at my disposal just at present is 
very limited, but I could not bear to say ‘no’ to Miss Parsons.” 

The interest the Alumnas have shown in this number, and 
their warm response have caused us to hope that every year the 
June number of Splinters may be made an Alumnas number. 

May we ask the Alumnae that they give us their assistance 
by continuing to supply us ■with information and by becoming 
regular subscribers to Splinters. 


ALUMNA NOTES. 


Nellie M. Abbott expects to spend part of the summer on a 
camping trip in the northern part of Maine and down the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Julia Adams (Mrs. Alanson B. Shepard) has two children, 
a boy over a year old and a little girl born May 6th. 

Frances Anderson (Mrs. Edwin J. Gillette) of 507 North 7th 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona, would like to hear from any Rogers 
Hall girls who might be in that part of the country. 

Roccena G. Ashley announces her engagement to Mr. Walter 
Arden Wolfe of Scranton, Pa. She intends to spend the summer 
at Bear Lake, Pa. 

Gladys Baldwin’s present address is Clematis Cottage, 
Weston Road, Wellesley, Mass., where she is running a small 
farm. “Summer plans include the care of a vegetable garden and 
a flock of hens.” 

Mary Bard (R. H., ’04) will spend the summer at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., keeping house for her two brothers. 

Ellen Batchelor (R. H., ’96) (Mrs John F. Vaughn) will 
go to Radcliffe this year for the decennial celebration of her 
class, Radcliffe, 1900, of which she is President. She expects 
to spend the summer in Plymouth with her family which includes 
her three children, Elizabeth Fairfield, aged 7, George, aged 5, and 
Charles, aged 4. 

Mary Beach (R. H., ’07) will spend the summer at Westport 
Harbor and in visiting college friends. She will graduate from 
Vassar in June, 1911. 

Elizabeth F. Bennett (R. H.,’96) will spend her vacation in 
Berchtes Garden, Bavaria, Germany. 

Frances Billings (R. H., ’09) and Alice Billings (R. H., ’ll) 
will spend the summer in Europe. 

Elsie Boutwell (R. H., ’01) (Mrs. Maurice Tompkins) will 
spend the summer at Clifton, Mass. She has one daughter, 
Elsie Virginia, born July 26, 1909. 
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Villette Burchard (Mrs. Walter M. Hastings) will spend 
the summer on Cape Cod. 

Margaret L. Bums will spend the summer at Camp Wyone- 
gonic, Bridgeton, Maine. 

Louise Cayzer (Mrs. Robert E. James) is building a new 
house in North Evanston into which she expects to move next 
fall. 

Alice Cobum (Mrs. Winthrop D. Nottage) reports that she 
has one daughter bom Aug. 28, 1909, named Marion, and that 
she expects to live in West Medford for many years. 

Helen Cobum (R. H., ’97) (Mrs. Horace N. Stevens) has a 
daughter, Mary, bom on May 3rd. After June 1st her address 
will be 1415 Prospect Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

Marian Cobum (Mrs. Ralph Underdown Sawyer) has a 
two year old son, John Cobum. 

Cornelia Cooke (R. H., ’08) expects to spend the summer 
in Europe travelling with Florence L. Harrison (R. H., ’02) 
Address: — Thos. Cook & Son, London. 

Mary Dewey (R. H., ’97) (Mrs. Rolfe W. Smith) 72 Grove 
Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 

Ruth Dutcher (R. H., ’01) (Mrs. Nelson A. Kellogg) will 
spend the summer at Lake City, Minn. Her permanent address 
is De Kalb, 111., and she would like to hear from any of the Rogers 
Hall girls who may live or visit near there. 

Ethel Everett (R. H., ’02) has been spending the winter 
in Holbrook, Mass. She and her sister Bernice (R. H., ’02) 
are now living at 76 Hoyle Street, Norwood, Mass. 

Helen Foster (R. H., ’06) will spend August and September 
in Europe. 

Edna Foster (Mrs. Henry Oliver Smith) expects to spend 
the summer with her husband in the Adirondacks. 

Anthy Gorton (R. H., ’05) will spend June with Harriet 
Parsons in Jacksonville, 111. 

Bertha Holden (R. H., ’97) (Mrs. Lewis Olney) has three 
children, Margaret Lucia, aged 5J, Edna Elizabeth, 4£, Richard 
Holden, 4 months. 

Dorothy Holt expects to spend the summer in Europe. 
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The engagement is announced of Priscilla J. Howes (R. H., 
’05) to Lieutenant George R. Goethals, Corps, of Engineers, 
U. S. A. Miss Howes is now visiting Colonel and Mrs. George 
W. Goethals at Panama. 

Helen B. Huffman (R. H., ’08) sails for Europe the 28th 
of May to spend the summer. 

Marjorie Hutchinson (Mrs. William Leavitt Curtis) has a 
country home at Hingham, Mass., where she will spend the year. 

Louise Hyde (R. H., ’04) (Mrs. Frederick C. Mason) expects 
to spend part of the summer touring through the Adirondacks 
up to Lake George, then back to Cumberland Head and Lake 
Champlain. 

Mary G. Kellogg (R. H., ’00) expects to spend the early 
summer in Vermont and later to camp on Lake Webb near 
Farmington, Maine. 

Una Libby (Mrs. S. F. Kaufman) has three children, Robert, 
aged 84, Una, 5 years and Samuel, 20 months. 

Mabel Galt La Vie’s present address is The Belmont, New 
York City. She will spend the summer at Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J. 

Ethel Merriam announces her engagement to Mr. John 
Barvis Van Horn of Philadelphia. She is to be married in 
October. 

Josephine Morse (R. H., ’07) sends word that she has made 
no plans for the summer beyond remaining at home and enjoying 
a New England summer. 

Nan Newhall will spend the summer camping on Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

Nathalie Newhall (Mrs. Geoffrey J. Letchworth) w r ho was 
married on the 29th of March is now settled in her new home, 
127 College Street, Buffalo. 

Harriet Parsons (R. H., ’05) is teaching in the public 
schools in Jacksonville, 111. She expects to spend part of her 
summer in Colorado. 

Brenda Pettingell will spend the summer months in the 
country and at the seashore and the latter part of September 
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will take a short trip to Saratoga, Niagara Falls, and the Thousand 
Islands. 

Miriam Pierce will spend the summer at Sturgeon Point, 
Derby, N. Y. 

Helen Porter (R. H., ’05) sailed for Europe early in May 
where she will spend the summer. 

Katharine Porter (Mrs. Richard Robbins, Jr.) will spend 
the summer in Salem. 

Susan A. Price is studying kindergartening at the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. 

Helen Ramage will spend the summer in Europe and will 
go to the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Glennis and Gladys Ranlett will spend the summer taking 
camping and autoing trips. Later in the fall they expect to go 
to Europe. 

Alma Rosenberg was married May 19th to Mr. T. W. 
Koenig. She and her husband toured through the Berkshires 
on their wedding rip. 

Almah Rogerson will be married next October and live in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Maria Stevens (Mrs. William Henry Fox) has four children, 
Lorenzo, Richard Bowers, Madeline and Priscilla. 

Marjorie Stewart (R. H., ’09, Vassar, ’12) will sail for 
Europe on the Adriatic, June 29th, to spend the summer. She 
finished “place” in the Vassar Field Day, and will doubtless 
distinguish herself further in athletics. 

Lucy Stott (Mrs. Charles Stover) has four children, Marjorie, 
Richard, Lucy and Charles, Jr. 

Hilda Talmage’s summer address is Camp Waban, Seventh 
Lake, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Taylor (Mrs. Harold Milton Bruce) is living in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, where her husband is practicing medicine. 
She and her son, Malcolm, are planning to spend July in Boston 
with her mother. 

Ethel Tyler (Mrs. Rutledge Henderson) will spend her 
summer on VZ Ranch, Zulu, Texas. 
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Leila A. Washburn was married on May 19th to Mr. Horatio 
Sanderson du Mont. Her present address is 24 Orchard Street, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Calla Wilson (R. H., ’07) on March 31st announced her 
engagement to Mr. Arthur Corwin at a dinner party at her home. 
Dorothy Downer (R. H., ’09) and Nan Newhall were guests. 

Mildred Wilson has been visiting Mary Bard. She sails for 
Japan and the Philippines via San Francisco. 

Mary Whitner (R. H., ’05) is to be married in the early part 
of June to Mr. James Mercer, Jr. 

Cornelia Cooke (R. H., ’08) and Rebecca Reynolds were at 
the school for over Sunday the 15th of May. 

On Field Day several Rogers Hall alumnae spent the day 
at the school. Among them were Ruth Griffin, Mildred Moses, 
Dorothy Downer, Calla Wilson, Louise Parker, Isabel Nesmith, 
and Josephine Morse. 

Katharine Swift (Mrs. James W. Bochoven) has moved to 
Cuba, N. Y. She has a daughter, Ruth, who is seventeen months 
old. 

Marion Chase will spend the summer at Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island. 

Helen Downer (Mrs. Browning Endicott Marean) expects 
to spend the summer at Wild Harbor, North Falmouth, Mass. 

Dorothy Ellingwood has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Clinton Averill McLane. He is the son of Ex-Governor McLane 
of Milford, N. H. 


“a GIFT OF THE ROGERS HALL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION.” 

As a committee to carry out the wishes of the Alumnae 
Association we selected a silver tea-service of six pieces, a silver 
tea-urn, teapot, waste bowl, cream pitcher, with a Sheffield 
tray, for Mrs. Underhill’s present. Each piece is marked with 
the initials E. P. U., and on the bottom of the tray is the above 
inscription, together with the dates between which Mrs. Underhill 
has had charge of the school. The Committee hopes that the 
Association will approve of its choice. It felt that the girls 
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would prefer to give to Mrs. Underhill something which she 
could use and which would be to her a constant reminder of the 
girls who have given it. 

Alice Faulkner, President. 

Josephine Morse, Vice President. 
Mary Huntington Pew, Secretary. 


Mrs. Underhill is delighted with her gift and sends the 
following note to the Alumnae. 

May 28th, 1910. 

My Dear Girls — 

Your remembrance of me gives me the greatest pleasure. 
As I leave the school in which so many happy years have been 
spent, it is lovely to bear away with me this token of your 
affectionate regard. You have selected a gift which will be of 
daily use to me, and I shall so much enjoy brewing my tea and 
serving my coffee from this very beautiful service of your choice. 
It is really the most perfect thing and I want you all to see it 
and to drink a cup of tea from the exquisite little tea-urn. 
Don’t fail to come to see me if you ever chance to be near 
Monhegan, Maine, in the Summer, or near Centre Conway, 
New Hampshire in the Spring or Fall. I shall be so glad to see 
you always. 

With love and thanks, I am 

Affectionately yours, 

E. P. Underhill. 
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